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Arr. L—Sir Thomas Browne's Works, including his Life and 
Correspondence. dited by Simon Witkin, IF'.L.S. 4 vols. 
8vo. London: 1836. 


[ue name of Sir Thomas Browne is one of considerable im- 

portance in the history of English literature. His writings 
made a strong impression in his own time, and they still com- 
mand, among all who turn for inspiration and delight to our 
earlier authors, a vivid admiration. Johnson has been his bio- 
grapher; Coleridge and Hazlitt his critics: but we are yet 
without any dispassionate estimate of his works; or any clear 
analysis of the texture and character of his mind. The hard 
sense of Johnson was not calculated to enter into the visionary 
and eestatic enthusiasm of the Knight of Norwich; nor did 
his critical canons furnish him with an adequate rule whereby to 
test a philosophy that had nothing of the severity of logic, or a 
style which did not derive its singular beauties from the ‘methedl- 
cal correctness of its arrangement, or the regular cadence of its 
periods, Johnson never once appears to be alive to the poetry of 
Browne, whether as exhibited in his diction or his thoughts. He 
never examines, much less accounts for, the startling phenomena 
of an intellect that reconciled so many extremes—in some things 
so devout, in others so sceptical. The sturdy rejector of ¢ vul- 
‘ gar errors’ was yet the credulous believer in witchcraft ; and 
the philosopher, who ‘ had of the earth such a minute and exact 
‘ geographical knowledge, as if he had been by Divine Provi- 


‘ dence ordained surveyor- general of the whole terrestrial orb,’* 


* Some Minutes for the Life of Sir Thomas Browne. By John 
Whitefoot, M.A., reprinted in Johnson’s Life. 
VOL, LXIV, NO. CXXIX, A 














2 Sir Thomas Browne’s JVorks. Oct. 
could pause amidst his gravest chapters to notice the old story in 
/Elian about A%schylus and the eagle, as an argument against 
the system of Copernicus. * Johnson acknowledges Browne to 
have been a very eminent man ; but it is principally to his erudi- 
tion that the homage is rendered. Of his style, the author of 
Rasselas says, ‘ it strikes, but does not please. . . . His tropes 
are harsh, and his cousbinations uncouth.’ ‘The Doctor allows 
i he has ‘ great excellences,’ as well as * great faults.’ But 
what these excellences are, is very unsatisfactorily explained by 
antitheses applied principally to mere diction; or praises like the 
following :—‘ His innovations are sometimes pleasing, and his 
é temnerities happy.’ And when the Doctor very sensibly observes 
that ‘ it is on his own writings that Browne is to depend for the 
‘ esteem of posterity,’ we are sci wonky prepared for this saving 
sentence— of which he will not easily be de epriv ed while learning 
‘shall have any reverence among men. Learning Browne 
certainly h: ad—learning vast and varied. But his learning forms 
a very small part of his claims upon the attention of posterity ; 
and, had he only that merit to depend upon, we suspect that Mr 
Wilkin would not have employed nearly twelve years of his 
life on the present edition of Browne’s works, nor ourselves have 
willingly devoted twelve pages to his memory. A reader even 
superficially acquainted with Sir ‘Thomas Browne, will be amu- 
sed to perceive the uneasy pains with which the grave lexicogra- 
pher endeavours to tame down the wild and eccentric subject 
upon which he had fallen, to his own level of probable motives 
and ordinary conduct. He is convinced that the first surrepti- 
tious edition of the Religio Medici ‘ was conveyed to the press 
* by a distant hand,’ so that the circulation of a false copy might 
be an excuse for publishing the true; and then gently mori slizes 
upon a fraud which he himself invents, as ‘ inimical to the con- 
‘ fidence which makes the happiness of society. Undoubtedly, 
the stratagem supposed by Johnson has been practised by some 
authors; but one more egregiously foreign to the majestic self- 
esteem of Browne, or more contradicted by all internal evidence, 
could not well have occurred to the ingenuity of co njecture. 


When, in the spirit of his gorgeous and Platonic mysticism, 


* ¢Tt is no small dis paragement unto baldness, if it be true what is 
related by /Elian concerning A%schylus, whose bald pate was mistaken 
for a rock, and so was br: ained by a tortoise which an eagle let fall on 
it. Some men, critically dis posed, would from hence aula the opi- 
nion of Copernicus, never conceiving how the motion of the earth below 
should not wave him from a knock perpendicularly directed from a body 
in the air aboye.’—Browne’s Works, Vol. Ill. p. 365. 
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Browne asserts that ‘ his life has been a miracle of thirty years, 
‘ which to relate were not history, but a piece of poetry,’ Johnson 
= only observe, that ‘ a man may visit France and Italy, reside 

at Montpellier and Padua, and at last take his degree at Leyden, 
¢ without any thing miraculous.’ He fairly confesses that he be- 
lieves there is no hope of guessing rightly at the signification of 
this arrogant boast; and then proceeds himself to guess that it is 
but the conclusion at which every human being, if Phe had leisure 
and disposition to recollect his thoughts and actions, might 
arrive. 

If Johnson, from want of sympathy with the Abstract and the 
Visionary, gives no satisfactory analysis of Browne as an author 
and a man, Coleridge and Hi wlitt, unfitted for the task by a fault 
precisely the reverse, do not appear to us to supply the deficiency. 
Hazlitt himself has disposc d of the remarks of his eloquent con- 
temporary with concise and summary justice. But when he 
favours us with his own definitions, it is not Browne criticised, 
but Browne imitated. Deep calleth unto deep. ‘The Obscure 
of the author is elucidated by the Unintelligible of the com- 
mentator. What can we possib ly learn of Browne by being 
told that ‘the antipodes are next door neighbours to him, and 
‘doomsday is not far off;’ * that nature is too little for the 
‘ grasp of his style—that it is as if his books had dropped from 
‘the clouds, or Fri: wr Bacon’s head could speak.’* If the ‘ ro- 
‘ mantic prettinesses’ of Coleridge have not thrown much light 
upon the subject, certainly no better success has attended the 
cloudy metaphors and colossal conceits of Hazlitt. 

We had hoped that an edition professing to contain so com- 
plete a collection of the works of so singular an author—an edition 
which, as already mentioned, occupied the labours of the editor 
for nearly twelve years—would have supplied the want of which 
we con iplain ;— _filled up an important gap in historical criticism ; 
—and presente d the general reader with a clear and elaborate view 
of the merits and peculiarities of one, nor the least, of those 
gigantic writers, who conducted the progress of language and of 
mind through that memorable interval which, commencing with the 
solemn and imperial-pomp of Bacon, closes with the stern simpli- 
city of Locke. ‘This task has not, however, been included in the 
designs of the editor. He has attached, indeed, to the biography 
by Johnson a supplementary memoir, which exhibits great re- 
search and care, and furnishes us with some novel information. 
But what we principally desired is still wanting. We confess we 





* Hazlitt’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature, p. 293. 
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do not very greatly care whether the Christian name of Browne’s 
father-in-law was Sir Ralph or Sir Thomas; nor are we highly 
interested in the information afforded to the worthy editor by ‘ Au- 
f gustus Brigstocke, Esq. of Blaenpant, county Cardigan,’— 
that ‘ Anne, sixth daughter of Dr Edward Browne (eldest son 
‘of Sir Thomas), had no children.’ ‘These, and other matters 
of genealogical knowledge, furnished to us by the industry of 
the “editor, we think might have been advantageously exchanged 
for an enlightened criticism of the author's works, anda searching 
and candid appreciation of his intellectual character ; assisted by 
such evidence as may be collected from his own correspondence, 
and the testimony of his contemporaries. But to this negative 
complaint, not of what he has done, but what he has omitted, we 
confine our animadversions on Mr Wilkin’s execution of his 
pleasing duty. He has enriched this edition not only with some 
of Browne’s miscellaneous essays hitherto unpublished, but with 
a mass of interesting and valuable correspondence ; and in this he 
has provided many materials for the task, which too modestly 
he has declined himself to accomplish. 

Thomas Browne, descended from an ancient family in Che- 
shire, was born 1605, educated at Winchester and Oxtord, took 
his degree of master of arts, pr actised physic in Oxfordshire, 
travelled into Ireland, thence into France, Italy, and Holland, 
obtained his doctor’s degree at Leyden, and settle dasa physician 
at Shipden Hall, near Halifax. So far there is nothing peculiar in 
what we know of his history. His record is not in restless actions, 
but in adventurous and roving thoughts. He wrote a book, and 
his true history began. This work, entitled Zeligio Medici (the 
Religion of a Physici ian), lay for several years unknown to the 
public. ‘The writer professed to consider it but an exercise to 
himself, * contrived in his private study ;’ and not intended for 
publication. ‘There is no reason to dispute the assertion. But it 
was shown to friends—it was transcribed by admirers—and in the 
seventh or eighth year after its composition, an anonymous and 
very incorrect edition of it found its w ay into the press. It at- 
tracted, at its first appearance, the attention of the subtlest 
minds. Sir Kenelm Digby reviewed it for the satisfaction of my 
Lord Dorset. ‘The author acknowledged and revised it—edition 
followed edition—annotators enriched, scholars translated it. 
Some found the author an atheist, others a Catholic. Alexander 
Ross sought to crush it with a hostile reply ; Levin Nicol von 
Moltke, to bury it with notes; Guy Patin speaks of the impres- 
sion it made i in Paris ;—confesses the book has gentilles choses, but 
doubts its orthodoxy, and half regrets the man is alive, ‘ be- 
‘cause he may grow worse, not better:’ Buddeus reviled all 
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physicians, in wrath at the impiety of the English doctor; while, 
with greater justice, Conringius fervently wished ev ery theologian 
was as pious. ‘Thomas Browne, the obscure practitioner, rose at 
once to a level with the most famous wits, and the most erudite 
dreamers of the time. In the interval between the composition 
and the formal publication of this remarkable work, the young 
physician had married the daughter of a Norfolk gentleman, and 
settled at Norwich. Four years after its publication appeared 
the Pseudodoxia Epide mica, or * Enquiries into Vulgar and Com- 
‘mon Errors,’ a work of brilliant learning and consummate in- 
genuity. Browne’s name was now established. Scholars pressed 
on him their correspondence upon subjects the most various ; 
criticisms and encomiums were showered upon his head ; and, at 
last, as a climax or a bathos to his career, he was knighted at 
Oxford, by Charles the Second. 

The most remarkable of Browne’s subsequent works are *‘ The 
Garden of Cyrus, or The Quincuncial Lozenge, or Net-work 
Plantations of the Ancients, Artificially, Naturally, Mystically 
* Considered ;’ and * Hydriotaphia ; Urn Burial, or a Discourse 
‘on the Sepulchral Urns found in Norfolk.’ In his miscella- 
neous tracts, as throughout his whole correspondence, may be 
found proofs of his grasping and inquisitive mind, his multiform 
and copious knowledge ; but on the four works enumerated, viz. 
—The Religio Medici, the Enquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors, the Garden of Cyrus, and the Urn Burial, rest his fame 
as a writer of extr ordinary powers of thought and language. 
It is the general characteristics of these writings that we propose 
briefly to examine. 

It seems to us that a principal error of those who have bewil- 
dered themselves and their readers in endeavouring to describe 
and dissect the genius of Browne,—who have been so much at a 
loss to account for its singularities and contradictions, and who 
have only attempted to seize its subtle spirit in meshes of anti- 
thesis and hyperbole,—arises from this cause: they have regarded 
the man apart from his age—they have set him up as a moral 
curiosity, who thought ‘ that the proper object of speculation was 
‘by darkening knowledge to breed speculation,’ and who * loved 
‘to converse “chiefly with the spectral apparitions of things’— 
they have thought (and what is worse, written) of a man living 
in the seventeenth ce ntury as if he were living in our own day,— 
as if he voluntarily adopted the strange errors, and, from irresis- 
tible temperament, combined the motley paradoxes they find in 
him,—as if he insisted upon ‘ rounding’ every study with a 
¢ dream,’ and losing every fancy in a laby rrinth. The result of 
this view is, that they have represented a very enlightened and 
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studious man as a rare and incomprehensible anomaly that 
never existed out of Laputa, and had no archetype except in that 
illustrious philosopher who passed his time extracting sunbeams 
from cucumbers. 

But the moment we begin to look around us—to contemplate 
the literary character of the time—to compare the psychological 
nature of the man with that of his cont mporaries, the mystery 
dies away; the marvellous fades into sober colours; and Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, like most other men of genius, is but an author of 
great imagination and original habits of thought and study, 
reflecting back upon us the fantastic light that he received from 
the influences that gathered and played around him. In the 
earlier stages of the literature of a nation, the demareations be- 
tween Prose and Poetry are comparatively faint and confused. 
The prodigal superstitions, the credulous errors, from which men 
emerge into the dawn of truth, still linger around the footsteps 
of the hardiest adventurers, They enter the domains of Reason 
guided by the Imagination, and carry not only the language, but 
the t temperament of poetry into the severest provinces of prose. 
Whoever looks into our own early literature will find a strong 
illustration of this general truth. When, fresh from the giant 
impulse of the Reformation, the “ tellect of England broke forth 
under Elizabeth, a variety of causes combi ned to q uicken and 
exalt the imagination. The d coe of Rome,—the discovery of 
America,—the effects of the Press,—the almost simultaneous 
burst of the Greek, the Roman, the Italian poetry upon the 
wonder and emulation of men, born precisely at an age when 
thought was most broadly and deeply agioted by political cir- 
cumstances—were not events that tended to divide the poet from 
the philosopher. On the contrary, no channel of research, how- 
ever guarded and fenced about, could resist the rush of the great 


deeps, so universally broken up. Poetry flowed into every 
course, and sparkled upon every wave, in which me n could 
leah, what Bacon has so nobly called the * ships of time. The 


Greek and Italian authors exercised to the utmost the strength of 
the language to find adequate translation for their unfamiliar beau- 
ties—a profusion of new words and new combinations was the 
result of the new ideas—the nervous and concise Saxon style 
became gorgeous with foreign riches, while its periods grew long 
and stately to the swell of a borrowed music, and, oppressed with 
their own ‘triumphs, marched, laden and encumbered, amidst the 
spoils of nations. Whoever turns from Chaucer and his earlier 
successors to the literature of [Elizabeth and James, will see 
how completely the revolution, produced in great measure by 
translations, had changed the genius of the language from the 
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simple to the splendid. The wonderful translation of the 
Bible familiarized the ear to, and coloured the language with, 
the expressions of the East. The Reformation was our Pisis- 
tratus—the translation of the Bible was our Homer. A new 
inspiration and a new audience were produced; for the most 
popular book in England was the most glorious poetry in the 
world. 

‘To the sacred volume—which, in a form at once popular yet 
sublime, was brought home to every man’s breast—succeeded 
the marvels of classical invention. ‘The gigantic images of 
I{omer—the royal majesty of Virgil—were contrasted, or wildly 
amalgamated, with the chivalrous grotesque of Ariosto, the ad- 
ventures of ‘Tancred, the enchanted gardens of Armida. Even 
in history—the boasted province of ’act—the fictitious embellish- 
ment was the first imparted to the popular mind of England ; and 
the romances of Plutarch were cherished and admired long 
before our ancestors appreciated the grave profundity of Thucy- 
dides—the tragic epigram of Tacitus. 

‘These importations were hailed with the delight of novel im- 
pressions. Of acquisitions so important a scholar could not but 
parade his knowledge ; quotations, and allusions, and authori- 
ties crowded his pages and guided his conclusions. He did not 
only quote his authors, he be ‘lieved in them. He supported an 
axiom out of Plutarch or A¢lian. If he could have written a 
treatise upon the doctrine that two and two make four, he would 
have been enchanted to find a passage in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
to authorize the proposition. What coloured his thoughts ani- 
mated his style. Living amidst poetry, its soil clung to his 
steps whenever he walked abroad. His disquisitions required 
but rhyme to become poems. ‘To say nothing of the ‘ Arcadia’ 
of Sir Philip Sidney, the exceeding popularity of which attests 
the taste of those scholastic coteries that then constituted ‘ ‘THE 
Punic ;’ we have only to open the * Advancement of Learn- 
‘ ing,’ to see how the attic bees clustered above the cradle of the 
new Philosophy. Poetry pervaded the thoughts, it inspired the 
similes, it hymned in the majestic sentences of ‘ the wisest of 
‘mankind.’ <A very masculine sense—a very observant and in- 
ductive mind, in Bacon, prevented the imagination getting the 
better of the reason; and to those natural “gifts must be added 
the sobering effect of an early entrance into life—the dry pur- 
suits of law and politices—and a vast practical knowledge of man- 
kind. But the sense of Bacon was not exempt from the preju- 
dices, any more than his style was devoid of the poetry, of the 
time. He who wrote the Novum Organum did not disbelieve in 
witchcraft. In fact, as some kings have transmitted to posterity, 
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in their single person, the image and representative of all that is 
glorious in an age, so James the First, not as a monarch but a 
student, embodied all of his own time—except the glory; he 
had the learning and the pedantry—he had not the genius; he 
had an unlimited credulity, and an insatiable appetite for the mar- 
vellous ;—he had the notion that in apophthegms, and aphorisms, 
and historical fables, and poetical maxims lay the craft of govern- 
ment, and the philosophy of experience ; he quoted | all the Latin 
he could remember ; and he believed unhesitatingly in ghosts and 
witches. All these were not the peculiarities of James I.; they 
were the characteristics of the great bulk of English scholars 
in his time. It was reserved for a vicious and degenerate period 
to correct the literary faults of a virtuous and a great one. 
‘There are two cures tothe errors that belong to superstition ;—one 
is the influence of an experimental philosophy, another is that of 
a gay and polite scepticism. Perhaps the wit and the ease, = 
profligacy and insouciance of the court of Charles Il. did ¢ 
much as causes more solemn and acknowledged, to catia 
the old Gothic superstition; and the light hand of court poets 
and court freethinkers brushed away from the page of philo- 
sopher and poet the clinging devotion of the old belief, and the 
gorgeous pedantry of the old express sions. ‘The short and clear 
succinctness of the I’rench diction began to break up the colos- 
sal sentences of the earlier EK nglish. The petulant and lively 
spirit of French disquisition began to undermine the bastions 
and outworks, with which men had fenced round the cita- 
dels of their faith. ‘Time in its usual progress, and the mighty 
events of the Civil War, had raised up new generations of thought- 
ful and anxious men; who, by combining research with pri actical 
ends, took Philosophy out of the f fairy meads in which, with 
dreams peopling every tree, she had so long w silniok Toa 
small and scholastic, well-born and accomplished tribunal of 
readers, succeeded a large and miscellaneous and sturdy Public. 
A popular style, and popular subjects, were necessary to ensure 
popular favour; gradually our literature lost its euphuism, and 
went back to something” of its Saxon origin. It was not for 
gallant and graceful nobles, intoxicated with the Italian Heli- 
con, and ‘enamelling with pied flowers their thoughts of 
gold,’*—neither was it for clerkly and enthusiastic students, 
making their memory the museum for all antiquities, that 
Locke wove his plain and unembellished periods. It was in the 
wide circle of a stern and a practical public, that he found 
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space to wield the iron-flail that demolished those stately and glit- 
tering errors, which, in a preceding generation, were the idols of 
the wise. But while a growing people became the audience of 
the philosopher, who shall say how far a licentious court, with 
which nothing was too sacred for a jest, prepared the way for his 
opinions. ‘The Rochesters were the pioneers of the Lockes. 

But it was before this second Revolution began—it was while, 
indeed, the fashion of composition, at once pedantic and poetical, 
which characterised the reign of James, was daily growing more 
pedantic and more poetical under that of his unfortunate son, till 
it found its euthanasia amidst the Latian flowers with which 
Milton crowned and buried it, that Sir Thomas Browne received 
his intellectual education and lavished its fruits. ‘Though he 
lived on amidst the wits and freethinkers of the time of C aries bis, 
* he wore the cloke and bootes’ of the old style. He probably 
“ead little of the works of his younger contemporaries ; for in his 
correspondence he scarcely observes upon what made the cur- 
rent literature of his day. Even Hudibras,—the opinions, the 
learning, the humour of which must have been delightful to his 
taste,—appears only to draw from him an erudite comment upon 
the antiquity of burlesque poems. * He seems more at home 
with Hipponactes than with Samuel Butler. He continued to 
the last to live apart and aloof, amongst his ancient authors, and 
his quaint but sublime thoughts ;—a scholar by habit, a philo- 
sopher by boast, and a poet by nature. 

Viewing Browne, then, in this light, associated with such of 
his contemporaries as were similarly educated, placed, and in- 
fluenced, the more sti rtling contradictions in his intellectual 
character are easily solved. It is true, that with a luminous 
understanding, and a cautious and, in some respects, sceptical 
mind, he believed in witchcraft. But so did others, with even 
broader views and acuter comprehension. Bacon, but little his 
senior in time, and far less inclined by temper to revere ancient 
belief erroneously propped on Scriptural authorities, was no wiser 
upon this point. ‘The marvellous so largely entered into the tem- 
perament of every scholar, that if checked in one channel, it was 
sure to cast its humours through another. Sir Kenelm Digby, who 
gravely argues against astrology, believed the wonderful effects 
of sy mpathe tic powde rs—is respectfully doubtful of chiromanecy— 
but persuaded that ‘ at the approach of the murderer, the slain 
‘ body suddenly bleeds again.’ If, when asked by * My Lord 
‘ Chief Baron,’ whether the fits of an old woman were from disease 





* See Works, Vol. IV., 253. 
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or the Devil, Sir Thomas Browne answered, that ‘ they were 
‘heightened by the Devil co-operating with the malice ‘of the 
6 witches,’ we are not to find his excuse in Dr Aiken’s slovenly 
dogma, that in his mind ¢ fancy and feeling were predominant over 

‘judgment,’ nor to adopt all the fantas tic apologies of pseudo- 
metaphysical admirers. His excuse was in the trial itself— 
in a Lord Chief Baron (who, much more a man of the world 
than the studious physician, should have been a much deeper 
philosopher in such a case) putting the question, and summing 
the evidence—in a jury of twelve men finding a verdict of guilty. 
There was nothing in Browne’s genius nor in his studies,—we 
do not say that should h: ave rendered him wiser than Bacon,— 
but wiser than twelve Englishmen, with a Lord Chief Baron to 
boot, upon a matter of witchcraft, then almost a matter of reli- 
gion. Nay, his very learning only plunged him deeper into 
error; since it supplied his memory with all past instances of 
witchcraft, sacred and profane, and even assured him § there had 
* been a great discovery of wite hes lately in Denmark!’ Still less 
can we wonder at the Kni; rht’s leaning towards astrology; or (with 
Newton, equi ally cautious as bold, in our recollee tion) at an amu- 
sing curiosity about the philosophers’ stone, ‘Thetruth of thesaying 
of Luther, that ‘ the human mind is like a drunken peasant on 
* horseback—set him up on one side and he falls on the other,’ is 
startlingly visible, if applied to the giants of the past when exa- 
mined by the merest pigmies of the present. ‘Che great men 
who have lived before us have lighted us from their knowledge to 


a survey of their follies. Vhile we breathe and move, while we 
imagine and invent, we ourselves are laying up new stores for 
the “tidicule of posterity. Who knows but what the present 


struggle against the principle known to all other states, that the 
majority of 1 people should have an interest in the Church for 
which they sanacilis knows but what that struggle, which 
divides a senate, and menaces a constitution, may seem here- 
after as great an absurdity as the trial of an old woman for 
witchcraft ? And who knows whether the denial of that prin- 
ciple, with all the immorality, and wrath, and violence, and 
bloodshed it occasions, may not appear as barbarous a profana- 
tion of religion, and as grievous a blot on humanity?  ‘Tithes 
are in the Bible, but so are witches. Piety demanded once a 
Ratheormac for women who rode on broomsticks— piety demands 
a Rathcormac now for Catholics who refuse to pay tithes. The 
Law was the Law in both; the Gospel in both the pretext ; 
perhaps in both our descendants may find the true apology in 
tHE Time! 

Like his contemporaries, Browne’s thoughts were strongly 
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steeped in a passion for the marvellous and recondite; like 
his contemporaries, he was a reverent and enthusiastic scholar ; 
and with his contemporaries he shared also the redundant pe- 
riods—the florid diction—the exuberant poetry, which were 
thought to give classic beauty and importance to prose. How 
much in these latter attributes he resembled the greatest of his 
coevals may be seen on comparison with Jeremy Taylor and 
Milton. When all that belongs to poetry, except the ‘rhythm, 
glowed from the sober pulpit, or found its melodious way into 
the ungenial and angry elements of political dispute, or theo- 
logical dissertation, there is no reason why critics should be 
so amazed to behold it bright and living in the pages of enthu- 
siastic reverie, or ideal contemplation. ‘This poetical spirit per- 
vaded the reasoning, as we ‘ll as the expressions, of the writers of 
that time. When Je ‘remy ‘Taylor Wishes to prove the insensible 
progress of ¢a man’s life and reason,’ he does not set about it bya 
syllogism, but a picture. He is not contented with a simple 
ilustration— he raises up an elaborate landscape. ‘ As when the 


‘sun approac! hes towards the gates of the morning, he first opens 
‘a little eye of Heaven, and sends away the spirits of darkness, 


i 
and gives ich to a cock, and calls up the lark to matins, and, 


by and by, ‘gilds the fringes of a cloud, and peeps over the 

astern hills, thrusting out his Bet len haves like those which 
lode the brows of Noses, whe n he was forced to wear a veil, 
because himself had seen the face of God, and still, while a 
man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, till he shows a fair 
face and a full light, and then he shines one whole day, under a 
cloud often, and sometimes weeping great and little showers ; 
even so is a man’s reason and his life r 

It is in the same poetical spirit of painting thoughts, that 
Browne often conveys to us his meaning. ‘Thus, at the close of 
his * Garden of Cyrus,’ wishing to denote that it is late, he tells 
us, that the Hyades (the Quincunx of Heaven) run low—that 
‘we are unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts into the 
‘ phantasms of sleep—that to keep our eyes open longer were 
* but to act our antipodes—that the huntsmen are up in America, 
* and they are already past their first sleep in Persia.” On this 
C oleridge exclaims, * Was there ever such a reason given before 
‘ for going to bed at midnight? to wit, that if we did not, we 

‘ should be acting the part of our antipodes!’ Begging pardon 
of * the old man Y eloquent,” we should say that Browne did not 
conjure up these images for the cold purpose of ‘ giving a reason.’ 
He was not arguing upon the matter—he was delighting himself, 
as he sought to delight the reader, by such vivid “and Tich asso- 
ciations and shapes, as the idea of ‘sleep and midnight could 
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evoke. He was not writing as a logician—but a poet; and so 
far from being alone and peculiar in this mode of expression, 
reasons (if so they are to be called) equally far-fetched and exu- 
berant, as applied to some simple proposition, may be found in 
abundance, not only in the purple eloquence of Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
but the complacent dissertations of Sir Kenelm Di rby, and even 
in the interminable prosings of Alexander Ross. Literature was 
still in that stage when things were presented to the eye, not in 
the brevity of ‘words, but in the life of pictures. The arts of 
composition rese mbled even less the Egyptian hieroglyph than 
the Mexican painting. 

In Browne, the scholar and the sage could never subdue the 
poet. He felt thishimself. He was often conscious that, as the 
poet, he said many things which he could not gravely defend as a 
philosopher. ‘Thus, in the advertisement prefixed to the Feli- 
gio Medici, he warns the reader, that * there are many things 
‘ delivered rhetorically—many expressions therein merely tropi- 

‘ cal; and therefore, also, there are m: ny things to be taken in a 
* soft and flexib le sense, and not to be called unto the rigid test 
‘of reason.’ We believe that this warning, prefixed to the Re- 
ligio Medic?, is applicable, though in a less degree, to all the 
works of the author; and that hence many of his critics have con- 
founded the fantastic embellishment, the wild conjecture, or the 
quaint and sweet perversity of a sportive | genius, with the asser- 
tions of grave and positive belief. Thus, our author did not 
conceive that he was advancing the most sensible and practical, 
but the most pleasing and solemn argument in favour of Gardens, 
when he observes, * © th: at Paradise succeeds the grave—that the 
‘verdant state of things is the symbol of the resurrection, and 
‘ that to flourish in the state of glory we must first be sown in 
‘ corruption.’ Neither, probably, when comme nting on marriage 
and the sexual ties, did he mean us to conceive it to be his deli- 
berate wish that ‘ men might procreate like trees ;’ he merely, 
in a quaint extravagance, ‘expressed the usual dedve of philoso- 
phy to escape the tumults of the passions ; or conveyed the trite 
and ancient morality, that possession sates, and that the coarser 
gratifications are unworthy follies. 

Perhaps this twofold way of examining things is more com- 
mon amongst writers than we are aware; especially with men 
like Browne, who rather write to throw off an exuberance of 
sentiment and thought, than for the stern design of effecting 
some particular and defined object. Of a mild and kindly tem- 
perament, fond of his books and his curiosities, and spinning out 
his subtle and aerial thoughts from materials which the crowded 
world casts out of its bustling way into nooks and corners,—mo- 
derate as a politician, averse to all disputes in theology, in- 
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clined in both to leave things in their beaten course, beneath the 
shelter of unexamining veneration,—there did not exist for Sir 
Thomas Browne those great and exciting interests which gird 
up the loins of a man’s mind, and make him in earnest in all that 
he undertakes. Even in philosophy, he rather philosophized, 
than can be called a philosopher. He was curious, observant, 
and laborious ; but it was in all those solemn trifles and minute 
prodigies which amuse the leisure and enrich the memory, but 
do not educate the mind to great practical results. He did not 
keenly exert his reason, unless he was seduced to it by one of 
the brilliant visions which delighted his fancy. ‘Thus, perhaps, 
his most argumentative work, the one in which he most delibe- 
rately proce eeds through the links of effect and cause, is that in 
which he attempts to prove the universal operation of quincuncial 
forms and combinations throughout the works of nature, and the 
mystical application and importance of the number rive !— 
* Quincunxes,’ as Coleridge pithily says, ‘in heaven above, 
* quincunxes in earth below, quincunxes in the mind of men, 
: quincunxes in tones, in optic nerves, in roots of trees, in leaves, 
‘in every thing.’ We cannot subscribe to the grave opinion of 
the editor, as to the importance of this theory, nor attach any 
very reverential faith to ‘ Mr Macleay’s perse vering and success- 
‘ ful advocacy of a quinary arrangement.’ But if Sir Thomas 
Browne required an apology for de voting his learning and his ge- 
nius to such a subject, the apology is before us when we see that, 
in the nineteenth century, his wildest conceits have their admirers 
and followers: as Browne himself well and gracefully expresses it— 
‘as though there were a metempsychosis, and the soul of one man 
* passed into another, opinions do find, after certain revolutions, 
‘men and minds like those that first begat them.’ In fact, 
Browne neither adopted this subject of the quincunx purely as a 
brilliant whim, nor yet as a wholly serious and important discovery 
in philosophy. The thought charmed his im: wination—it af- 
forded scope for his curious and scattered learning, for his golden 
and fantastic thoughts. It was of a nature that united both his 
passions—that of the Learned and that of the Marvellous. He 
saw that he could please himself by a work congenial to his 
thoughts and studies ; and not less, that he could please the pub- 
lic by a very remarkable composition. And, how much he consi- 
dered all the far-fetched illustrations and ancodotical learning in 
which he indulged in the light of episodical ornament, rather 
than of sober argument ;—digressions intended to keep alive the 

reader's interest, “and beautify his work ;—in short, how much he 
regarded such extraneous matter as an art of composition, may be 
seen in his correspondence. Thus, for instance, in giving his 
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son some hints in the meditated publication of a * Journey into 
‘ Upper Hungary to the Mines,’ he specially reminds him to add 
* the story of the man that put a snake’s head into his mouth in 
‘ the bath, and of the hussar which bathed in a frost at midnight.’ 
He tells him ‘ that he need not be so pé articular as to give the 
‘ full account of separating the metals in this narration, ‘but bids 
‘him remember to put in the green jaspar-coloured tomb at La- 
‘ rissa, in the barber's shop: In short, the advice of the great 
master is that of a man accustomed to think less of the plain 
practical nature of any selected theme, than of all the embel- 
Lishments of anecdote and aliusion which may be wrought in 
‘ purple patches ‘g upon the stuff. That Browne himself bel lieved 
in the operation of his darling quincunx, may perhaps be pos- 
sible ; just as he believed in app: ritions and sorcerers, but pe rhaps 
with the same unexamining and poetical faith; for it is difficult 
to know when that writer is gravely and honestly in earnest, w! 
tells us that * he has one common and authentick philosophy he 
‘learned in the schools, whereby he discourses and satisfies the 
* reason of other men ; another more reserved and drawn from ex- 
¢ perience, whereby he contents his own.’ Whether, in the dis- 
course on the quineunx, the disciple of Pythagoras meant to sa- 
tisfy the reason of other men, or by experience to content his 
own, it is difficult to determine. Perh: aps he thought little about 
it; and did not mean to found a philosophy, but to write a book.t 
But if it be disputable whether, in the higher or stricter sense of 
the word, Browne was a philosopher, no one has ever written 
sentences more beautifully philosophical. He was worthy to be 
a disciple of the sage who said, ¢ man was born to contemplate.’ 
His pages are filled with a lofty and ideal morality, and his 
maxims are bright with luminous, if unconnected truths. In 
some respects he was among the prose writers of that day, 
what Wordsworth is among the poets of this—dedicating even 





Religio Medici, Vol. I.. 105. 

A chi apter in the more s¢ rious work of the Pscudodovia Epidemic 
makes it, ‘how ever, highly probable that Browne put little faith in his 
own ingenious deductions in the Garden of Cyrus, viz., Chapter XII, 
Book 1V., ‘ of the great climacteric year, that is, sixty-three.’? In this 
eat vigour against the very doctrine of the 


chapter he contends with ¢ 
uincunx ; and 


efficacy of numbers that he advocated in defence of the 
observes that not only one set of numbers, but all or most of the digits 
‘have been mystically applaud 1,’ and s ys, that though ¢ God made all 
‘things in number, weight, and measure, yet nothing by them, or 


‘ through the eflicacy of either, &c. 
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the Familiar to the Beautiful, and not disdaining ¢ to suck divi- 
‘nity from the flowers of nature.’ He cannot allow ugliness to 
a toad or bear—and ‘ even that vulgar and tavern music, which 
‘makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in him a deep fit 
‘ of devotion and a profound contemplation of the First Com- 
‘poser. ‘There is in it an hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of 
‘ the whole world and creatures of God—such a melody to the 
‘ ear as the whole world, well understood, would afford the un- 
‘derstanding.’ It is from such hints and suggestions of thought 
that Browne, as Wordsworth, plumes his wings and raises 
himself beyond ‘ the visible diurnal sphere.’ A temperament 
somewhat common to both was in both fed by similar political 
tenets, and theological veneration ;—apart from the anxious and 
exciting cares of men, who struggle actively with or against the 
multitude. The Religio Medici is one of the most beautiful 
prose poems in the language; its power of diction, its subtlety 
and Jargeness of thought, its exquisite conceits and images, have 
no parallel out of the writers of that brilliant age, when Poetry 
and Prose had not yet divided their domain, and the Lyceum of 
P hilosophy y was watered by the llissus of the Nine. 

It is difficult to conceive a deep and a just thought more elo- 
quently expressed than in the following words :—* Nature is not 
* at variance with art nor art with nature—they being both the 
‘servants of His Providence. Artis the perfection of nature. 

Were the world now as it was the sixth day, there were yet a 
chaos Nature hath made one world and art another. In 
© he lief : ll things are artificial, for nature is the art of God.’ 

We cannot refuse to our veniianes well known as it is to many, 
that noble piece of egotism, in w hich all believers i in our spiritual 
immortality may share :—* For my life it is a miracle of thirty 


. 





* years, which to relate were not a histo ry, but a piece of poetry, 
‘ and would sound to common ears like a fable.* For the world 

This boast, which Dr Johnson ¢ muld not explain, and even the 
super-refining Sir Kenelm Digby took literally, evidently refers not 
to external and bodily adventures, but to the progress and opera- 


tions of the soul. Nor, while in “this passage the author alludes to 
such moral and spiritual mysteries as have been wrought within himself, 
does he mean to imply that his life has been more miraculous than 
that of another: since in a former passage (Rel. Med., vol. ii. p- 21 ), 
he utters the same sentiment, but applies it generally. — ‘ We carry,’ 
\ : there is all Africa 
‘and her prodigies in ws, &c.’ It is not because, as Dr Johnson imagines, 
Browne thought himself dis tinguis hed from all the rest of his species, 
but because he thought himself /iéAe them, that he calls his life a mira- 


he says ‘with us the wonder » seek wit] 
! ays ‘with ws the wonders we seek without ws 
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I count it not an inn but a hospital, and a place not to live but 
to die in. The world that I regard is myself, it is the micro- 
‘cosm of my own frame, that I can cast mine eye on—for the 
‘ other I use it but like my globe, and turn it round sometimes 

*‘ for my recreation, . The earth is a point not only in respect 
* of the heavens above ws, but of that heavenly and celestial part 
within us. That mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits not 
my mind. ‘That surface that tells the heavens it hath an end, 
cannot persuade me I have any. . . . Whilst I study to find 
‘ how I am a microcosm or little world, I find myself something 
‘ more than the great (one). ‘There is surely a piece of divinity 
‘in us—something that was before the heavens, and owes no 
‘ homage unto the sun. Nature tells me I am the image of God 
as well as Scripture. He that understands not thus much, hath 
not his introduction or first lesson, and hath yet to begin the 
alphabet of man.’ 

Coleridge and others have spoken of the egotism of Browne ; 
but Browne was not an egotist, though he wrote one work 
which, not composed for publication, but as a closet confession 

of his own opinions, was necessarily egotistical. It is rather re- 
markable, on the contrary, that, despite the great success of the 

Religio Medici and the delicious temptation to go on in the 
same strain which a man incurs when he has once made the 
world a confident, and finds it listen to all he says of him- 
self, it concluded, as it began, his self-dissections. His tale once 
told, Browne seems to have felt, like Goethe, after the com- 
position of his Werther,—as if he had unburdened his mind of 
anxious secrets; the confession was made and the absolution given. 
He wrote the book while young, unsettled, and unmarried. 
Youth is generally an egotist. Most young ge ntlemen and young 
ladies, if they write at all, write greatly about themselves. A 
settled life, household cares and affections, scatter their thoughts 
insensibly over a wider surface; and sentiment becomes less 
intense and more diffused. 

The Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or ‘ Enquiries into Vulgar and 
‘Common Errors,’ was Browne’s second, and from its extent 
and elaborate learning, perhaps his most important work. It 
is, indeed, in this performance, that we lose sight, in great 
measure, of the ideal and extravagant poet, and find ourselves 
with the sober and laborious scholar. ‘Lhe style has little, if 
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cle. Thus, in the very passage built upon the assertion that his life 
is a miracle, he says that ‘he who understands not thus much has yet 
§ to begin the alphabet of man, 
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any, of the eccentric flights, or stately music of the knight’s 
other works. It is, indeed, dry, quaint, and pedantic, as was 
the peculiarity of the day ; but has not the ornament and digres- 
sions which form, elsewhere, the —. of the writer. It is 
evident that, as he himself says in his preface, he addresses his 
pen unto the * knowing and le sading past of learning.’ ‘The 
work properly consists of two main divisions; the one devoted 
to the correction of such errors (mostly in chemistry or natu- 
ral history) as he encountered in his professional pursuits; the 
other to the examination of miscellaneous matters which came 
before him in his capacity of a curious and indefatigable stu- 
dent. In the first, it is noticeable how much his profession 
served to sober and restrain the wild and speculative temper 
le displays in all else. ‘That profession made, indeed, the great 
link between himself and the common world—it tied him down 
to the Practical: the moment he gets rid of it he is in the seventh 
heaven. In his remarks as a chemist and naturalist, we cannot 
but observe a habit of cautious and zealous experiment. Many 
of the then popular fallacies he refutes with plain common sense, 
or by the testimony of actual experience; and his observa- 
tions and inductions contain the outline and suggestion of some 
of the important discoveries of modern science. ‘The fatal and 
unexploded errors of the alchymists, indeed, occasionally vitiate 
his most ingenious arguments ; and these he sufficiently venera- 
ted, not, in some instances, to submit their dogmas to that test of 
experiment, which he enforced towards authorities not a whit less 
equivocal. In natural history, also, his passion for the marvellous 
breaks out at times. He stoutly rejects the basilisk and the 
griffin; but he believes it not impossible that elephants may 
have spoken rationally; and says, with earnest pleasantry, ¢ that 
‘to those who would attempt to teach animals the art of speech, 

‘the dogs and cats that usually speak unto witches, may afford 
‘ some encouragement.’ 


We ourselves have witnessed an example of the curious and cre- 
dulous exaggeration which has construed certain articulations in ani- 
mals into rational speech. Some time since, in travelling through Italy, 
we heard, in grave earnest, from several Italians, of the prodigy of a 
Pomeranian dog that had bes n taught to speak most intelligibly by Sir 
William Gell. Afterwards, in visiting that accomplished and lamented 
gentleman at Naples, we requested to hear an animal possessed of so 
unusual a gift. And, as the friends of the urbane scholar can bear 
witness, the dog undoubtedly could utter a howl, which, assisted by the 
hand of the master in closing the jaw at certain inflections, might be 
intelligibly construed into the words, ¢ Damn grandmamma ?’ Such a 
dog, with such an anathema in his vocabulary, would haye hanged any 
witch in England three centuries ago, 
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The nature of the more miscellaneous essays may be conjec- 
tured from the following titles: 

In Book IV. (on many popul uw and received tenets concern- 
ing man), T hat Jews stink,’—* On Pigmies.’ 

In Beck 1 , (of many things questionable as they are com- 
monly described in p ictures), § Of the Picture of Dolphins,’— 
¢ Of the Picture of Haman Hanged,’ &e. 

In the Seventh Book (of popular and received tenets, chiefly 
historical, and some deduced from the Holy Scriptures)—‘ Of 
Methuselah.’ That a Man hath one Rib less than a Woman.’ 
‘ Of the Wish of Philoxenus to have the Neck of a Crane,’ &c. 
With these, however, are interspersed many of more gravely phi- 
losophical, and antiquarian importance; suchas ‘The River Nilus,’ 
the ‘ Origin of Gypsies,’ ‘ Of the Blackness of Negroes,’ &c. 

Nor are we to suppose that in many of those subjects Ww hich now 
seem to us so obsolete and frivolous, Sir Thomas Browne was 
engaged in attacking errors without life and defenee. Searce 
the absurdest delusion he demolished but had its stubborn cham- 
pion; and every inch of the bridge, from Fable to Truth, was 
fought with all the knight- errantry of men who see in ignorance 
the beloved country in which they were born, and for which 
they are contented to die. No invaders ever found patriots so 
desperate, as a man who attacks a prejudice finds the peaceful 
possessors of its realm. Error lives in the hearts of its sub- 
jects; it is the most venerated and beloved of monarchs. 
Thus Sir ‘Thomas Browne could not even assert, in op posi- 
tion to the ancients, that garlic did not hinder the attraction of 
the loadstone, but what an antagonist started up to declare 
that the ancients could not be mistaken ; ; and, therefore, they 
must have had ‘a stronger hind of garlick than is with us!’ 
Another critic (w tn lucubrations are, however, confined to 
manuscript ), in opposition to Browne’s s scepticism as to the ex- 
istence of griffins, clenches the question by asserting that he has 
himself seen a griffin’s—claw. Yet both these commentators 
were men, not of the ignorant multitude, but of the learned few. 

Alexander Ross (the first referred to) is in many of his notions even 
more enlightened the in Browne. The Pseudodovia is the Book of 

‘ Popular allacies’ of the sixteenth century; not so valuable, 
perh aps, from the subjects it embraces, as the spirit in which it 
is conceived—a spirit of bold, but not irreverent scepticism, 
built upon experimental induction. 

In the * Garden of Cyrus’ and the treatise on § Urn Bu- 
‘ rial’ we again see the dreaming and poetical mind that breathes 
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its beauty through the Leligio Medici. Of the main object 
of the * Garden “of Cyrus’ we have already spoken. Of the 
ingenuity and learning with which the idea is followed out 
through innumerable forms, it is impossible to convey an ade- 
quate conception. ‘The genius of the author never proceeds to 
conclusions in a straight line of argument; it undulates and 
serpentines through a landscape of fertile images, wherever it 
ean find a sunbeam, or repose upon flowers. With what grace 
and eloquence this remarkable writer has in the following pas- 
sage * availed himself of an old Aristotelean sentence the reader 
will judge :—* Light that makes things seen makes some things 
‘invisible. Were it not for darkness, and the shadow of the 
* earth, the noblest part of creation had remained unseen, and the 
‘ stars in heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when they were 
* created above the horizon with the sun, or there was not an eye 
‘to behold them. ‘The greatest mystery of religion is expressed 
‘by adumbration, and in the noblest part of Jewish types we 
é find the cherubim shadowing the mercy-seat. Life itself is but 
‘ihe shadow of death, and ‘souls departed but the shadows of 

‘the living. All things fall under this name. ‘The sun itself is 
‘but the dark Simulachrum, and light but the shadow of God.’ + 
mae in the ¢ Garden of Cyrus’ and the * Urn Burial’ the 
author has resort to the ancient scholastic art of exalting as much 
as possible the nature of his theme by the grandeur of “the exor- 
dium. In the first, mindful of his own profession, he observes 
upon its antiquity and sacred origin, ¢ that physick may plead 

‘high from that medical act of God in eas ting so deep a sleep 
‘upon our first parent ; and chirurgery find its whole art in that 
‘one passage concerning the rib of Adam.’ Yet (preferring, as 
in duty bound, the dignity of the theme to that of the author) 
he proceeds to remark that even medicine can have ‘ no rivalry 
¢ with garden contrivance and herbary; for if Paradise were 
‘planted the third day of the creation, as wiser divinity con- 
* cludeth, the nativity thereof was too early for horoscopy. Gar- 
dens were before gardeners, and but some hours before the 
‘earth. In like manner our author commences the * Urn 
* Burial’ by making the world itself a grave. That great 
‘ antiquity, America, lay buried for thousands of years, and 
‘a large part of the earth is still in the urn unto us. It 
is injustice to the spirit of such passages to consider them merely 
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Garden of Cyrus, Vol. ITI. p. 436. 
| It was said by Aristotle that «light is the shadow of God.’ And 
i@ passage in the text is but a series of the most poetical illustrations of 
iat sublime aphorism 
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as pieces of far-fetched and humorous quaintness—their extrava- 
gance is but that of a wild and noble poetry. ‘They are absur- 
dities only to those who consider the author as the logician— 
they are but fanciful, yet appropriate flights, if we regard him as 
the poet. 

Like the ‘ Garden of Cyrus,’ the subject of the § Urn Burial ’ 
afforded to Browne a theme especially congenial to his motley 
erudition and creative imagination. But as in the latter he had 
no whim to enforce, no system to pursue, so his genius is 
far less restrained and perverted; and for noble thoughts, and 
in lofty diction the ‘ Hydriotaphia’ greatly excels the ‘ Garden of 
‘ Cyrus.’ The author reviews the customs of burial from all time 
and in all nations. He brings before us a panorama of graves. 
But this is done in the spirit of a poet conversing with antiquity. 
He is happy to take an illustration from the shades of Homer. 
The bery] ring on the finger of the mistress of Propertius, when she 
appeared to him as a ghost, assures us that ‘the dead buried with 
‘them the things wherein they delighted.’ No touching sentiment 
that can be extracted from the dry “pedantries of les wning escapes 
him. The sole point in the biogr: iphy of Domitian that can please 
us is introduced with the careless delicacy that belongs to a 
master hand. ‘The ashes of Domitian were mingled with those 
© of Julia.,—* Unsatisfied affections conceived some satisfaction to 
‘ be neighbours in the grave, to lie urn by urn, and touch but in 
‘their names.’ No criticism ever so wholly misrepresented 
work as that of Coleridge upon this beautiful treatise. He tells 
us that it is * earthy ; ’ that graves and sepulchres are redolent 
‘in every line.’ * You have now,’ he says, ‘ dark mould, now 

Sa thigh- bone, now a skull, then a bit of mouldered coffin, &e. 
‘or the echo of a November r psalm wafted on a November wind, 

‘and the gayest thing you shall meet with shall be a silver nail 
‘ or gilt Anno Domini from a perished coffin top.’ In the first 
place, as Mr Hazlitt justly observes, * with such things you do 
‘not meet at all in the text;’ and, secondly, which Mr Hazlitt 
omits to observe, so far from. the subject being treated in a 
gloomy spirit, its darker parts are relieved by a prodig: ul faney, 
and exalted by all that belongs to a Christian’s imperishable 
hopes. He who recalls the light and cheerful customs of classic 
sepulture—the perfumed ashes, the urn ‘ laden with flowers and 
¢ ribbons ’—will scarcely conceive that a less gloomy character 
belongs to the Gothic terrors and dreary aspect of a modern 
charnel. But Browne views not the contrast in this light—he 
sees the Christian burial through the rites that typify resurrec- 
tion—he thinks that ‘ Christians have handsomely glossed the 
‘deformity of death by civil rites which take off brutal (7. e. 
‘ brute-like or mortal) terminations.’ Nor, if his subject neces- 
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sarily lead him to dwell upon the vanities of human life, does he 
ever fail to soften that bitter truth by some sweet or elevated 
recurrence to the life beyond. It is in this sense that he thus 
concludes his remarks upon ‘ pyramids, arches, obelisks, those 
' irregularities of vainglory and wild enormities of ancient mag- 
‘nanimity.’ * ‘To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their 

‘ productions, to exist in their names and predicament of chi- 
* mzeras, were large satisfaction unto old expectations, and made 
‘ one part of their | Elysiums. But all this is nothing in the meta- 

‘ physicks of true belief. To live indeed is to be again ourselves, 
‘which being not only an hope, but an ev idence in noble be- 
‘ lievers, ’tis all one to lie in St Innocent’s churchyard as in the 
‘sands of Egypt. Ready to be any thing in the ecstasy of be- 
‘ing ever, and as content with six foot as the moles of Adrianus.’ 

Of his tolerant and thoughtful spirit, whether as applied to 
the physical infirmities of some trembling martyr, or to the fame 
of a long calumniated, because long uncomprehended heathen, 
we select the two following examples :—‘ The contempt of death 
‘ from corporal animosity promoteth not our felicity. They ma 
‘ sit in the orchestra and noblest seats of Heaven who have held 
‘ up shaking hands in the fire, and humanly contended for glory.’ 

* Epicurus lies deep in Dante’s hell, wherein we meet with 
tombs enclosing souls which denied their immortalities. But 
whether the virtuous heathen who lived better than he spake, or 
erring in the principles of himself, yet lived above philosophers 
of more specious maxims, lie so deep as he is placed, at least so 
low as not to rise against Christians, who believing or knowing 
that truth, have lastingly denied it in their practice and conver- 
sation, were a query too sad to insist on.’ 

Of the more weighty and solemn peculiarities of his style the 
following passage will furnish an adequate and sufficient spe- 
cimen waa Who knows whether the best of men be known, or 
‘ whether there be not more remarkable persons forgot than any 
that stand remembered in the known account of time? With- 
‘ out the favour of the everlasting register the first man had been 
‘as unknown as the last, and Methuselah’s long life had been his 
only chronicle. Oblivion is not to be hired. The greatest part 
must be content to be as though they had not been, to be found 
in the register of God, not in the record of man. ‘Twenty-se- 
ven names make up the first story before the Flood; and the 
recorded names ever since contain not one living century. The 
number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The night 
of time far surpasseth ‘the day, and who knows when was the 
equinox? Every hour adds unto that current arithmetic which 
scarce stands one moment. And since death must be the Lu- 
cina of life, and even Pagans could doubt whether thus to live 
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were to die—since our longest sun sets at right descensions, and 
makes but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be long before 
we lie down in darkness and have our light in ashes—since the 
brother of death daily haunts us with dying mementos, and time, 
that grows old in itself, bids us hope no long duration—diutur- 
nity is a dream, and folly of expectation. Darkness and light 
divide the course of time, and oblivion shares with memory 
great part even of our living beings—we slightly remember our 
felicities, and the smartest ‘strokes of affliction leave but short 
smart upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows 
destroy us or themselves. ‘To weep into stones are fables. Af- 
flictions induce callosities—miseries are slippery, or fall like 
snow upon us, which notwithstanding is no unhappy stupidity. 
To be ignorant of evils to come, and : forgetful of evils past, isa 
merciful provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of 
our few and evil days, and our delivered senses not relapsing 
into cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the 
edge of repetitions. A great part of antiquity contented their 
hopes of subsistency with a transmigration of their souls—a 
good way to continue their memories, ‘while, having the advan- 
tage of plural successions, they could not but act something re- 
markable in such variety of beings, and enjoying the fame of 
their passed selves, make accumulation of glory unto their last 
durations. Others, rather than be lost in the uncomfortable 
night of nothing, were content to recede into the common being, 
and make one particle of the public soul of all things, which was 
no more than to return into their unknown and divine original 
again. Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving 
their bodies in sweet consistencies to attend the return of their 
souls. But all was vanity, feeding the wind, and folly. The 
Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time hath spared, ava- 
rice now consumeth. Mummy is become merchandize. Miz- 
raim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.’* . . . 
‘ There is nothing strictly immortal but immortality. Whatever 
‘ hath no beginning may be confident of no end, which is the 
‘ peculiar of “that necessary essence that cannot destroy itself, and 
‘the highest strain of omnipotency to be so pow erfully constitu- 
‘ted as not to suffer even from the power of .itself—all others 
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* Upon this profanation of applying mummies ‘ to base medical uses,’ 
the author has a similar idea, less solemnly expressed, in his treatise 
on Mummies, first published in the present edition. ¢ Shall Egypt, > he 
says, ‘lend out her antients unto chirurgeons and apothecaries, and 
‘ Cheops and Psammetichus be weighed unto us for drugs—shall we eat 
‘ of Chamnes and Amasis in electuaries and pills?’ &c. 
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‘have a dependent being, and within the reach of destruction. 
* But the sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates all earth- 
‘ly glory, and the quality of either state after death makes a 
‘ folly of posthumous memory. God who can only destroy our 
‘ souls, and hath assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or 
‘ names hath directly promised no duration. Wherein there is 
‘so much of chance that the boldest expectants have found un- 
‘ happy frustration, and to hold long subsistence seems but a 
‘scape in oblivion. But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
‘and pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths 
‘ with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the 
‘ infamy* of his nature.’ No one can read this beautiful passage 
without being deeply impressed with the wrong done to the 
author by those who consider him only valuable for his learning 
or amusing from his quaintness. 

The above works are, as we have said, the best of Sir Tho- 
mas Browne’s productions. To these, however, are added in the 
present collection * The Christian Morals,’ to an edition of which 
Dr Johnson prefixed his biography of Browne—a work contain- 
ing all the worst faults of the author’s style, with far less frequent 
and elevated evidence of its beauties, but still pregnant with 
occasional sentences of noble morality, expressed with exquisite 
felicity of diction. Perhaps, too, in proportion as we miss the 
sublime flights and vein of charmed and unearthly contemplation 
of the Religio Medici, we gain in homely sagacity and practical 
sense. ‘The nature of the subject—the office of a moral teacher 
to others—necessarily imposed much restraint upon the fancies 
the writer might indulge, when, as in the Religio Medici, con- 
versing as it were with himself. We pass over the more trifling 
of the miscellaneous works hitherto published, which contain 
little very valuable, except as evidence of the lively and inde- 
fatigable scholarship of the man, and the singular questions to 
which he delighted to apply it;—Fishes, Birds and Insects, 
Cymbals and Zopalic Verses, Languages and Garlands, Artificial 
Hillsand Burrows, the Situations of Sodom, Admah, and Zeboim— 
such are among the subjects which form the pastime of his leisure. 
Nor should we wholly omit mention of a very curious catalogue, 
in which he has drawn up, for the despair of biblomaniacs unborn, 
a series of what, alas! he too justly calls ‘ rare and generally 
‘unknown books’—such as ‘ A Poem of Ovid writ in the Getick 
language,’ ‘a Submarine Herbal, describing the several vege- 





* Dr Southey in his ‘ Colloquies’ proposes to read ‘ infimy’ for infamy. 
The emendation is ingenious but wrong ; infamy is the proper antithe- 
sis to ‘ bravery’ in the old signification of the latter word. 
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‘ tables at the bottom of the sea,’ and ‘ the Oneirocritica of King 
* Mithridates !’ 

In addition to Sir Thomas Browne’s lesser miscellanies, hitherto 
not familiarly known, Mr Wilkin, as we have before mentioned, has 
enriched this edition by some works not before published. Among 
these is a chapter on Mummies; which, as might be expected, 
draws many a stately period and mystic reflection from the 
Hydriotaphia. Perhaps indeed none of the more celebrated 
passages of Browne excel the animated and picturesque imagery 
of the following sentences :—‘ Time sadly overcometh all things, 
‘and is now dominant, and sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh 
‘unto Memphis and old Thebes; while his sister Oblivion 
‘reclineth semisomnous on a pyramid, gloriously triumphing, 
‘making puzzles of ‘Titanian erections, and turning old glories 
‘into dreams. History sinketh beneath her cloud. The trav eller, 
‘as he paceth amazedly through those deserts, asketh of her who 
* builded them, and she mumbleth something, but what it is he 
‘ heareth not.’ ‘The other papers, now first presented to us by 
the industry of Mr Wilkin, are of less general interest. ‘They 
consist principally of petty extracts from commonplace books, 
some of which are to be found kneaded up in Browne’s com- 
pleted works; Latin exercises, including an Harveian oration ; 
and desultory observations on subjeets connected with his 
profession or favourite pursuits. Not unworthy, however, 
are they of a place in these volumes, since even the most 
trivial of them tend to increase our admiration of the piety or 
research, the perseverance or ingenuity of a man, whose very 
eccentricities serve perhaps to sharpen our interest in his 
character and pursuits. And this interest is yet more excited 
by the very curious family correspondence which Mr Wilkin has 
judiciously introduced into the present edition. It is delightful 
to see this recondite scholar—this contemplative and refining 
dreamer—in the centre of his happy nor unworthy household. 
The correspondence of his elder son Edward (himself afterwards 
a distinguished physician) is singularly amusing. Edward 
appears to have inherited much of his father’s passion for his 
profession. He had also, unconsciously perhaps to himself, 
much of the paternal eccentricity in pursuits and studies. But 
though possessed of fair abilities, with untiring perseverance and 
zeal, “he had nothing of the knight's brilliant fancy and subtle 
intellect. In his whole journal (inserted i in the correspondence) 
not a spark of poetry is to be found. He travelled much, and 
through lands then little visited by our countrymen, but even 
adventure cannot extract much more from Mr Edward Browne 
than the names of places and persons. He never stumbles on a 
vivid image or an original remark. He is quaint and solemn, 
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but lifeless; like the ghost of one of his father’s most pedantic 
periods. In fact he strongly reminds us of Moses in Goldsmith’s 
charming tale; and indeed the worthy knight has, through the 
correspondence, a little resemblance to the Vicar, while Dame 
Dorothy, his lady, has all the generic features of the notable 
Mrs Primrose. But we must allow the embryo doctor to speak 
to his own occupations through the medium of his own journal 
kept in his youth. 

‘ January 1663-4.—On the 2d he cut up a bull’s heart and 
‘ took out the bone, &c. . 

‘On the 3d he heard Mr Johnson preach at Christ Church, 
‘and Mr Tenison at St Luke’s Chappell, and took notice that 
‘ the sun rose in an eliptical or oval figure.’ 

On the 5th he dined with Mr Howard, ‘ where wee dranke 
‘ out of pure golde, and had the music all the while,’ and on the 
7th he opened a dog. He spent the 9th chiefly in observing the 
knee-joint of a calf, and receiving a visit from Monsieur Buttet, 
‘which plays most admirably on the flagelet, bagpipe, and sea 
‘trumpet. January the 14th was signalized by the discovery 
‘that a monkey hath fourteen ribs on each side.” ‘The said 
monkey did not escape so easily, for on the 23d, the same day on 
which Don Francisco de Melo and the Queen’s confessor came 
from London, we find a noticeable entry. ‘ Boyled the right 
‘ forefoot of a monkey!’ 

The student was not, however, so devoted to his more scien- 
tific amusements as to forget recreations less sublime. ‘¢ On 
‘ January 28th, after spending the morning in seeing oxen kill- 
‘ed, he partook of a dancing at Mr Houghton’s till almost four 
‘ o’clock in the following morning,’—a proof that our sober an- 
cestors were not on all occasions exempt from our own vice of 
unseasonable hours. So again, if on February 10th Mr Edward 
dissected a badger, he relaxed his mind on the 13th by drawing 
valentines at Mr Howard’s. Independent of the grave oddity 
of this journal, it is interesting from its description of the hos- 
pitable gaieties at the house of a country gentleman of the first 
rank,—Mr Howard, afterwards, by creation, Lord Howard of 
Castle Rising, and Earl of Norwich, and by the death of his 
brother, sixth Duke of Norfolk. It is pleasant, as the editor 
remarks, to perceive the friendly and equal terms on which this 
munificent and accomplished gentleman mingled with the inha- 
bitants of the town. ‘He kept his Xmas this year (1663-4) 
‘at Norwich so magnificently as the like hath scarce been seen. 
‘They had dancing every night, and gave entertainment to all 
‘that would come. He built up a room on purpose to dance 
‘in, very large, and hung with the bravest hangings I ever saw. 
* His candlesticks, snuffers, tongs, fire-shovels and andirons were 
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‘silver. A banquet was given every night after dancing, and 
‘ three coaches were employed to fetch ladies every afternoon— 
‘ the greatest of which would holde fourteen persons’ (so omni- 
buses are no modern invention!) ‘and cost L.500, without the 
‘ harnesse, which cost six score more.’ The young man after- 
wards went abroad, and consumed a longer time in travelling than 
his father approved; but, having sown his wild oats, returned to 
England, settled in London, and appears, while yet young, to 
have realized an income from his practice of about L.1000 
a-year. He attained high professional honours, became Censor of 
the College of Physicians, and seems to have been a fashion- 
able doctor to people of quality. It was Dr Edward Browne 
who attended the penitent death-bed of that most brilliant of 
English profligates, the Earl of Rochester. 

The knight’s second son, Thomas, is a more interesting cha- 
racter than Edward. Sent abroad at the early age of fourteen, 
a disposition frank, bold, and manly enabled him to make his 
own way without committing any errors to induce his father 
to repent an instance of confidence, that, displayed to most 
youths, would have been rash and premature. He entered the 
navy in 1664, partook of the Dutch war, and highly distinguish- 
ed himself throughout a short but promising and proud career 
for ability and courage. His letters display far more spirit 
and life than those of his elder brother. He is evidently ena- 
moured of his profession, and speaks of it with the zeal and gusto 
of a gallant spirit to which danger is pleasurable excitement. 
‘ I thanke you’ (he says in one of his letters to his father) ¢ for 
‘ your directions for my eares agaynst the noyse of the gunnes, 
‘but I have found that I could endure it: nor is it so intoler- 
able as most conceave, especially when men are earnest and 
intent upon their business, and unto whom muskets sound but 
like pop-gunnes : it is impossible to expresse unto another how a 
smart sea-fight elevates the spirits of a man, and makes him de- 
spise all dangers” * All the wild enthusiasm which the father 
devoted to peaceful pursuits—all the grave earnestness with 
which Edward plodded on from ‘boyling the foot of a monkey’ 
to lecturing at Surgeon’s Hall, this young sailor felt for his noble 
and active calling. In him met many of the qualities that form 
our ideal of the English sailor, not only the joyous daring, but 
the gentle and generous nature. When the seamen are distress- 
ed for want of pay, he says—‘* While I have a penny I cannot 
‘ but relieve them of whose fidelitie and valour I can give so 
‘ good testimonie.’ ‘ I am much satisfied’ (he adds in the same 
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letter) | ‘that I have got my boy, Will Blanchot’s pension set- 
‘ tled for his life, having had his thigh broake by a splinter in 
‘the last fight butt one. . . . It will be hard to meet with 
‘a boy so boald and useful in a fight, though I have another that 
‘doeth well. I shall take all the care to bind him out, and I 
‘hope it is already done by those I have employed about it. 
‘ His father was chief gunner of our shippe at Bergen, where 
‘hee was slayne, and his sonne left to the wide world, till Z 
* tooke him into my care” Well might his father say of him 
with honest and delighted pride, ‘ God hath given you a stout, 
‘but a generous and merciful heart withall, and i in all your life 
‘ you could never behold any person in miserie but with com- 

‘ passion and reliefe, which hath been notable in you from a 
‘childe.” But our young hero was not of the Smollet school of 
sailors,—children and dunces the moment they touch land. The 
hereditary love of knowledge was strong in his breast. He reads 
Lucan ¢ while riding in Plimmouth Sound and characteristical- 
ly enough admires ‘the ¢ noble straynes’ of that energetic and 
Ww arlike | poet. The knight, while repeating the praises rhe hears 
of his son’s skilful seamanship, cannot omit expressing his de- 
light to find that he is ‘not only Marti but Mercurio.’ He con- 
gratulates him on the success with which he has read * divers 
‘ bookes at sea, especially Homer and Juvenal, with Lubine’s 
‘notes.’ This accomplished and excellent young man unhappi- 
ly did not live to fulfil the sanguine expectations g ‘generally form- 
ed of him. After his return to England, Mr W ilkin reasonably 
laments that all trace of him is lost. ¢ A solitary allusion in a 
‘ letter written many years after, adverts to him in terms which 
‘ prove that he had been long dead ;? but how and where he died, 
the editor has not been able to ascertain.* 

The favourite daughter of our author, Mrs Lyttleton, adds a 
new feature of interest to this charming family. A single sen- 
tence in one of Sir Thomas Browne’s letters to her, affords a 
beautiful sketch of her feminine and pious character. Thou 
‘ didst use’ (he says) ‘to pass away much of thy time ed and by 
‘ thyself in sober. ways and good actions, so that noe place, how 
‘ solitary soe ever, can be strange to thee, nor indeed solitary, 
‘since God, whom thou servest, is everywhere with thee.’ 

Of Dame Dorothy, his wife, we are assured by the Knight’s 
contemporary and eulogist, Whitefoot, that she ‘ was of such 

‘symmetrical proportion to her worthy husband, both in the 


* Works, Vol. I. p. 116. In the Supplementary Memoir, p. 75 
(note 4 ), Mr Wilkins hazards, indeed, a conjecture that his death was in 
Saunier 1667 ; but no satisfactory reason is given for the surmise. 
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‘graces of her body and mind, that they seemed to come to- 
‘gether by a kind of natural magnetism.’ Of this marvellous 
sympathy, however, Dame Derothy’s correspondence affords 
no satisfactory evidence. She appears to have resembled the 
generality of provincial ladies in that day,—to have been skil- 
ful in potting game, and making a ‘pretty kind of safe wine ;’ 
while the laconic brevity of her letters denotes a modest con- 
sciousness of the weary difficulty with which the good lady 
threaded the labyrinth of grammar and orthography. She was 
evidently a thrifty and careful housekeeper. She enforces 
plainly upon her sons those cautions of frugality and economy 
which the gentler and more delicate father only tenderly hints ; 
and she seems to have been equally careful of the piety and 
the breeches of her favourite grandson ‘ Tomey.’ But the 
worthy pair lived happily together. Probably the plain shrewd- 
ness of Dame Dorothy was a proper adjunct to the aspiring in- 
tellect of her husband. And perhaps that man, however gifted, 
has reason to be contented with his nuptial lot who can find in 
his helpmate the staff of common sense, and the pillow of sincere 
affection. 

The family, with its peculiarities and contrasts, forms a 
cheerful and pleasant picture. With some little license of chro- 
nology, we may imagine it such as it might have been when it 
smiled its welcome upon the graceful and accomplished Evelyn, 
on his visit to the knight, then in the height of his fame. We 

can see the quaint old house, and garden, ‘ being a paradise 
‘and cabinet of rarities, and that of the best collections, espe- 
‘cially medals, books, plants, and natural things. * We can 
transport ourselves to the principal chamber, pleasingly littered, 
not perhaps to the taste of Dame Dorothy, with the last receiv- 
ed and examined ‘ rarities ;;—plants collected abroad by his sailor- 
son,—or a relic of the ostrich which excited so earnest curiosity 
in his more scientific heir,—or the Druid urns which called forth 
the immortal thoughts of the Hydriotaphia. Sole token of the 
ostentation of the loyal scholar, we gaze on that high chimney- 
piece, | wrought with the arms of the gay king “from whose 
sword the knight had received his chivalric honours. Nay, we 

can fancy we see the grave Edward, ever eager for knowledge, 
holding the button of the courteous and courtly Evelyn, while 


* Evelyn’s Account. See Supplementary Memoirs, vol. i., p. 94. 

+ ‘ In the drawing-room of the house in which he lived, there is over 
‘ the mantelpiece, and occupying the entire space to the ceiling, a most 
‘ elaborate and richly ornamented carying of the royal arms of Charles 


‘ I1’—Sup. Mem. vol. i. p. 92. 
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the fair Elizabeth, ‘ who passed away much of her time alone,’ 
is gliding noiselessly along the threshold. The frank sailor (for 
we must have him still alive) is drawing for the favoured 

‘ Tomey’ the picture of * The monstrous ‘Tartar.’ Dame 
Dorothy i is meditating upon the ‘ shews of the supper;’ with 
now and then a regretful sigh that ‘ the gold upon her daugh- 
‘ ter’s manto gown “att a little distance goes but for buf-colored 
‘silke.”’* And the knight himself, touched with a green old 
age, is before us as we picture him from the lively delineations 
of those who knew him. ‘There he is, pointing to some new 

botanicall,’ middle sized, and plainly garbed, just returned 
from his garden, with ¢ the cloke and boots which he ever wore ;’ 
grave and sober of aspect, slowly aroused to conversation, cheer- 
tul and animated when his powers are called forth, and in the 
sensitiveness of the quick poetical temperament, blushing with 
the emotion that his own ideas, whether couched in wit or 
eloquence, create in him.+ 

The time has long past when the creed of the author of 
Religio Medici was a matter of dispute. He was not only a 
very orthodox Christian, but a very orthodox churchman. He 
clung to an Establishment with the resolute vigour of a man 
who feels that if he were to wander away an inch from the 
magical circle, a thousand imps of imagination would hurry him 
off into pathless wastes, or down an unfathomable void : * Where 
* the scripture is silent’ (he says with considerable unction) ‘the 
‘ church is a text; where that speaks, it is buta comment.’ Per- 
haps, indeed, there is no period in English history in which reli- 
gion exercised so powerful and direct an influence over men’s 
minds, as the space from Elizabeth to Charles the Second. The 
universal concession of the Bible, and the removal of that daily 
control upon conjecture which belongs to the priesthood of 
Rome, brought divinity home to every man’s hearth and heart : 
He was free to study and to interpret every doctrine and every 
text. A revolution of faith was united with a great era in liberty 
of opinion. Men were at once fanatics and sceptics—fanatics 
in their own sect, sceptics of all authority that differed from it. 
Hence numberless varieties of belief, combined with stern and 
rigid enthusiasm. All revolutions are faithful to the spirit of 
their origin ; the Reformation was the triumph of Opinion against 
Authority. It sowed seeds which necessarily sprung up into 





* Vol. i., p. 249. 

t+ See Whitefoot’s description, vol. i., p. 44. ‘ His modesty was vi- 
sible in a natural habitual blush, which was increased upon the Jeast occa- 
sion? 
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great good and great evil. On the one side, earnest piety, in- 
quisitive know ledge, | heroic devotion to truth; on the other, all 
the chimeras of superstitious heresy, all the extravagance of po- 
litical speculation. Bacon and Hampden were in much the 
ofispring of the Reformation ; but so also were Syndercomb and 
Prynne. Philosophers and patriots, fifth- monarchy- -men, saints, 
and levellers, all were the distant progeny of the first great im- 
pulse which released the spirit of mankind from the thraldom of 
hereditary prescription. ‘The whole reign of Charles the First 
belongs to the History of Religion. Living in that reign, affeeted 
by its influences, the contemplative and eager mind of Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne, plunged itself betimes into the mystical abysses of the- 

ology. Perhaps his sagacity was soon deterred from attempts to 
find a boundary for the Indefinite ; perhaps his tolerant and bene- 
volent temper was soon revolted from speculations which in his 
day induced to the wildest follies and the harshest bigotry. He 
therefore settled, while yet young, into the large philosophy of 
passive belief. ‘Since’ (le says) ¢ I was of understanding to know 
‘ that we know nothing, my reason has been pliable to the will of 
‘faith.’ But still, more or less, his sense was darkened by the 
vast shadow which he refused to penetrate, and under which the 
age reposed. Hence most of the prejudices that detract from his 
knowledge ;—his belief in witches, his disbelief in Copernicus. 
He imagined the one was proved, the other condemned by the 
Scriptures ; and to his mind they both belonged to that part of 
enquiry which he thought it no sin vaguely to dream about, but 
an offence and a folly too curiously to examine. It is thus, we 
have before intimated, that most of the contradictions in his in- 
tellectual frame are to be accounted for. ‘They were those of 
the age rather than of the man. As from the same general causes 
came the religious spirit and poetical treatment of his subjects, 

so also in the universal language of the time we see the reason 
for its occasional singularity and quaintness. Every one, then, 
was quaint ;—the Roundhead, the Cavalier, the Poet, the Srhalen, 
Each man sought a style and diction of his own; and the ge- 
neral eccentricity gave a generic likeness to the individual exam- 
ples. This also arose from circumstances apparent to every 
student of our literary history. Upon a nation not accustomed 
to the light, an immense blaze of faney and intellect had been 

suddenly shed. Taste was not formed—critics were not known 
—through so mighty and so tempting a wilderness guides were 
not received. ‘The common taste of the common multitude is 
the best critic; but the common multitude was disdained by all. 

Each man of genius studied, thought, and composed for himself 
or for the few; and strove to distinguish his toils from those 
of his rivals, by a consummate elaboration of painful oddities. 
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Writers were anxious to frame a sort of anaglyph for themselves, 
incomprehensible to the vulgar; and Browne himself exultingly 
remarks, that ‘ if elegancy proceedeth, we shall in a few years 
‘be fain to learn Latin to understand English,’ The vulgar could 
not cope with the scholars ; but in the popular fanaticism they found 
a language for themselves ; and the ignorant Puritan rejoiced in a 
vocabulary as little English and as little intelligible, as the dainty 
affectations of the most conceited academician. 

Thus much was Browne, in some of his higher attributes, and 
some of his weaker qualities as a writer, the creation of his times. 
But his calm toleration of spirit, ‘ condemning no man for his 
opinions,’ his candid and modest discussion of facts and princi- 
ples, were the result of his own remarkable sweetness of disposition, 
and the retired, though not inactive, habits of his life. 

Of the force and majesty of his style in its better portions, suf- 
ficient evidence has been presented to the reader. He enriched, 
rather than corrupted our language, by an inundation of Latin- 
isms, necessary, perhaps, to science, and, if judiciously managed, 
ornamental in poetry. ‘The next step was that taken by Milton, 
who, not contented with Latin expressions, sought to form the 
whole language anew upon a Latin construction. Here, as in 
all fashions of literature, when the last step of the change is 
made, a new fashion is sure to be the successor. An architec- 
tural style, once elaborated, remains to be admired or condemned, 
according to the taste or associations of the beholder—a land- 
mark of the everlasting progress of language—but the next ge- 
neration are the last to imitate or adopt it; for them, like the 
houses of our grandfathers, it is old-fashioned, not antique. ‘Time 
rolls on, and the obsolete diction, like the old-fashioned house, 
contracts a venerable and majestic sanctity in our eyes. Dr 
Johnson censures the exploded diction of Browne and of Milton ; 
the diction of Dr Johnson is more exploded than theirs. In al- 
most every age, when a@ people have become readers, there are 
two schools of composition;—the one closely resembling the 
language commonly spoken ; the other constructed upon the prin- 
ciple, that what is written should be something nobler or love- 
lier than what is spoken ;—that fine writing ought not so much 
literally to resemble, as spiritually to idealize good talking ;—that 
the art of composition, like every other art, when carried to its 
highest degree, is not the representation, but,as Browne expresses 
it, ‘ the perfection of Nature ;’—and that as music to sound, so 
is composition to language. A great writer of either school 
reaches the same shore, and must pass over the same stream ; but 
the one is contented with the ferry, the other builds up a bridge 
—one goes along the stream—the other above it. Of these two 
schools of composition, the Eloquent and the Familiar, the 
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last, often lightly esteemed in its time, and rather command- 
ing a wide than a reverent audience, passes with little change and 
little diminution of popularity, from generation to generation. But 
the first stands aloof—the edifice of its age—copied not for ordi- 
nary uses, however well formed by scholars in exact and harmo- 
nious symmetry. Royal, but unprolific, it is a monarch without 
a dynasty. It commands, is obeyed, adored—dies, and leaves 
no heir. Gibbon and Junius are imitated but by schoolboys, 
and correspondents to provincial newspapers; but the homely 
Locke, the natural Defoe, the familiar Swift, the robust, if 
boorish manliness of Cobbett, leave their successors; and find 
(perhaps unconsciously) their imitators, as long as the language 
lasts. This is no detraction from the immortality of greater 
and more imaginative minds. It is the characteristic of their 
immortality, that though they inspire, they are not copied— 
mediately or immediately: the spirit of Milton has had its in- 
fluence on almost every great poet that has succeeded him—but 
poetasters alone have mimicked the machinery of his verse. He 
who has really caught the mantle of the prophet, is the last man 
to imitate his walk. As with poets, so with those prose writers 
who have built up a splendid and unfamiliar style ;—after the 
first rage of contemporary imitation, no one of sound taste or ori- 
ginal talent dreams of imitating them. ‘They are not, however, 
the less certain of duration. ‘Their spirits live apart in the 
sumptuous palaces they have erected; men, it is true, do not 
fashion after palaces their streets and thoroughfares. But Wind- 
sor Castle is not less likely to last, because Windsor Castle was 
not the model for Regent Street. 

There was one other characteristic of our author, which we 
must touch upon ere we conclude; because, while it is still a 
common error in the men of his political party, it not only per- 
vades the whole life and pursuits of Browne, but perhaps makes 
the true reason why, with all his genius and learning, his 
wonderful subtlety of thought and power of diction, he never 
accomplished as much as he might have done, and will never, 
perhaps, command a very numerous and popular audience. Meek 
and amiable as he was upon single topics and towards single 
opponents, he borrowed from the Roman poets what he could 
not have done either from Greek philosophy or Holy Writ,— 
a fierce and unenlightened disdain of what he calls ‘ that great 
‘ enemy of reason, virtue, and religion,—the MULTITUDE,’ 

It is true that he was too refined and too just to include in 
this censure, as the vulgar reasoners of later times have done, 
only the subordinate masses. He acknowledges also ‘a rabble 
‘amongst the gentry.’ But the error is the same, when it im- 
plies a contempt for the opinions, interests, and pursuits of the 
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great bulk of mankind, however divided and classed. Aristotle 
might have told him that the public, though often contemptible 
individually, appear, when taken collectively, to rectify and en- 
lighten themselves ; and are the best and most consummate judge, 
not only of the abilities and honesty of men, but of the beauty 
and excellence of art. We do not mean that the public are in- 
variably or infallibly right. In every age some men tower 
above them, often their guides, sometimes their martyrs. We 
do not mean that good and great minds are to bend to popular 
caprice, or worship the popular idols. It is their duty to advo- 
cate and enforce such truths as they believe essential, yet unac- 
knowledged. But it is equally their duty to do so, not from 
disdain, but from affection for the public ;—heartily sympathizing 
with their interests, while endeavouring, with equal courage and 
temperance, to correct their errors. Such is the position and 
such the character of the most venerable and beneficent reform- 
ers of their land and time. But, with all the follies of the mass, 
we doubt whether a history of the wise Few, or a history of the 
despised Many, would contain the greater number of ludicrous 
blunders and melancholy excesses. How long ago, and how 
justly was it said, that ‘ no sick man ever dreamt such crudities 
‘as waking philosophy has embodied in its systems.’ ‘The phi- 
losophy of an age is often, indeed, but the condensed essence of 
its follies. And Browne himself, while registering his vehe- 
ment and lofty contempt of * that great monstrosity, the multi- 
‘ tude,’ finds from the multitude his sole excuse for his own be- 
lief in witcheraft, chiromancy, or the anti-Copernican system of 
the solar motion. 

It was from this unwise and passionate tenet that Browne 
wasted so much of his genius upon scholastic frivolities. He 
had no sympathy with the great business of men. In that awful 
year, when Charles the First went in person to seize five mem- 
bers of the Commons’ House,—when the streets resounded with 
shouts of * Privilege of Parliament,’ and the King’s coach was 
assailed by the prophetic cry, ‘to your tents, O Israel,’ —in that 
year, in fact, when the Civil War first broke out, and when 
most men of literary power were drawn by the excitement of 
the crisis into patriotic controversy on either side,—appeared the 
calm and meditative reveries of the Religio Medici. The war 
raged on. It was a struggle between all the elements of govern- 
ment. England was torn by convulsion, and red with blood. 

ut Browne was tranquilly preparing his Pseudodozia Epi- 
demica ; as if errors about basilisks and griffins were the para- 
mount and fatal epidemic of the time; and it was published in 
due order in that year (1646), when the cause which the au- 
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thor advocated, as far as he could advocate any thing political, 
lay at its last gasp. The King dies on the scaffold. The Pro- 
tectorate succeeds. Men are again fighting on paper the solemn 
cause already decided by the field. Drawn from visions more 
sublime, forsaking studies more intricate and vast than those of 
the poetical Sage of Norwich, diverging from a career bound- 
ed by the most splendid goal, foremost in the ranks shines the 
flaming sword of Milton: Sir Thomas Browne is lost in the 
quincunx of the ancient Gardens; and the year 1658 beheld 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the publication of the Hy- 
driotaphia. 

We do not blame while we account for the seeming un- 
consciousness of Browne to the stormy events around him: if 
he despised the multitude, he was naturally lukewarm to the 
struggles of either party in which the multitude was divided ; 
and, no doubt, he would have brought Archimedes and Lu- 
cretius to establish the sublimity and grandeur of a philosophy so 
little disturbed by the roar and strife that raged below. But 
this temperament is not congenial to great and serious efforts of 
mind. Divorced from the ends of the herd, the genius of one 


_ man, howsoever great, is apt to run riot amongst trifles. ‘There- 


fore it is that, throughout all the seven books of an enquiry 
into § Popular Errors,’ by a man of singular acuteness, enlightened 
by singular learning, no searching comment attends a single 
error directly injurious to the political or social happiness of 
mankind. ‘lherefore it is that the enquirer himself, while pro- 
fessing to expose the blunders of the people, disdainfully boasts, 
that for the people, ‘ whom books do not redress,’ his work is not 
intended. ‘Therefore it is that, throughout all our author’s 
gravest and loftiest idealism, there is (beyond the affectation 
and quaintness of the day) something of the whimsical frivolity 
of a man who lives alone, with no occupation so attractive as 
that of sporting with his own fancies, and caressing his own 
conceits. ‘Therefore it is that, while Sir Thomas Browne will 
always command the admiration of poets, and the respect of 
scholars, he will find, we fear, the justice of retaliation in 
the indifference of the ordinary public. Amongst writers who 
have won to themselves listeners in all time and from all men, 
the Social Principle is invariably strong. ‘They come home to 
our thoughts and passions, our waking objects and ideal dreams, 
by the eloquence of a sympathy with ourselves. They have 
struggled for us, or they have felt with us. ‘Their immortality 
rests less upon our tastes than our affections; and it is precisely 
because the multitude has not been, for them, a monster, that 
er genius appeals to an universal test and an everlasting tri- 
unal, 
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We cannot conclude without expressing the pleasure we have 
received from seeing the works of one of our early classics col- 
lected and presented to the world in a form so handsome and 
appropriate ; and we are glad to see that we still have amongst 
us Publishers who have intelligence and spirit for such under- 
takings. 








Art. I].—Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on the 
site of Ancient Nineveh ; with a Journal of a Voyage down the 
Tigris to Bagdad, and an account of a Visit to Shirauz and 
Persepolis. By the late Ctaupius James mae H, Esq., Resi- 
dent at Bagdad. Edited by his Widow. 2 Vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1836. 


“‘t is now a good many years since the Government of India 
first appointed a political agent to reside at Bagdad—a po- 
sition which always must be of deep importance to the ruling 
European power in India; and which, from the designs of the 
French in the East, was peculiarly so at the time when the ap- 
pointment alluded to took place. In 1798, Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges was named President ; and he remained till 1806, when 
the hostile conduct of the Pasha obliged him to retire. But the 
position was too important to be permitted long to remain un- 
occupied ; and early in 1808, Claudius James Rich, a civil servant 
of the East India Company, was chosen his successor. ‘The choice 
could not have fallen upona fitter person. Eminently gifted with 
every necessary mental and physical endowment, he had, at a very 
arly age, and in the face of such difficulties as would have dis- 
couraged most students, made such progress in Oriental literature 
as to “elicit the surprise arid favourable regard of that eminent 
Orientalist, Sir Charles Wilkins; and in consequence of that 
gentleman’s report of his talents and proficiency, he was presented 
by Edward Parry, Esq., with a writership on the Bombay esta- 
blishment—an act of liberality and kindness as honourable to 
the giver as valuable at the time to the receiver. 

This was the turning point of Mr Rich’s fortune; and he 
was enabled, through the liberality of his employers, to spend a 
considerable time in Egypt, and in those parts of Asia which 
were most favourable to his perfecting himself in all those ac- 
complishments which qualified him so eminently for the duties 
he was soon called upon to perform. 

It was during this period of his life that he visited Damascus 
as a Georgian Turk ; entered its forbidden mosque in safety ; and 
80 completely acted up to the character he had adopted, that a 
worthy Turk of that city, charmed with his manners and address, 
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entreated him to settle there, and offered him his daughter in 
marriage. 

An interesting incident is related as having occurred during 
the earlier part of his career, in the notice of his life prefixed to 
this work—a notice which we cannot refrain from commending, 
as uniting in its composition a beauty and simplicity as delight- 
ful as it is rare. 

At the time when Mr Rich, then not more than fifteen, was 
prosecuting his studies at Bristol, he happened, in one of his 
walks, to meet a Turk, whom, to the delight and surprise of the 
man, he accosted in his own tongue. ‘The stranger turned out 
to be a merchant who had been shipwrecked, and was in distress ; 
and Mr Rich, besides the pleasure which his acquirement of the 
Turkish language had thus been the means of affording, had the 
further and higher gratification of being useful to a foreigner in 
difficulty. Several years afterwards, ‘ while sailing up the Ar- 
‘ chipelago, a suspicious-looking vessel was one day observed 
* bearing towards that in which he was a passenger. It was 
believed to be a pirate, and every thing was made ready for a 
desperate defence. On her nearer approach, however, she was 
discovered to be a Turkish merchantman, when Mr Rich and 
several others went on board. He had not been long on the 
* deck, when one of the Turks, who was richly dressed, eyed him 
‘ so steadfastly for some time as to excite his particular attention. 
* At length the Turk addressed him, saying, ‘* Sir, I know you.” 
** And I,” replied Mr Rich, ‘* have seen you before.” An ex- 
‘ planation followed. It was the man whom he had assisted 
‘ when in distress at Bristol.’ 

In January, 1808, Mr Rich married the eldest daughter of the 
late Sir James Mackintosh, who, in a letter to a friend, part of 
which is quoted in the notice just mentioned, has well descri- 
bed the character of his accomplished son-in-law. We can only 
make room for the concluding paragraph :—‘ On my return, [ 
* found that this pupil in philosophy was desirous to become my 
* son-in-law. He has no fortune, nor had he then even an ap- 
‘ pointment ; but you will not doubt that I willingly consented 
* to his marriage with my eldest daughter, in whom he had the 
* sagacity to discover, and the virtue to value, the plain sense, 
* modesty, purity, and good-nature, which will, I hope, make 
‘ her a source of happiness to him during life.’ ‘To another cor- 
respondent, the celebrated Robert Hall, one of Mr Rich’s earliest 
friends, who had introduced the young Orientalist to his future 
father-in-law, Sir James writes thus :—* Rich, whom you recom- 
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* mended to me, is become my son-in-law ; and he is indeed a son- 
‘ in-law to whom the fondest parent may gladly intrust his child.’ 
These are high testimonials; but they were fully justified by 
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the subsequent career and conduct of their object, both in his 
public and private capacity. Speaking of his residence at Bag- 
dad, his biographer says— 

‘ His high spirit, his sound political views, his perfect knowledge of 
the native character, and his profuse generosity speedily gained him the 
highest reputation both with the local government and with the people. 
As is usual under the Turkish sway, there were many revolutions of the 
government, and changes of the Pasha, during the time of his residence 
there ; and Mr Rich’s ‘high character enabled him, sometimes under very 
uncommon circumstances, to give shelter in his tents to many who were 
in danger of their lives from these political reverses ; and even, occa- 
sionally, to the family of the unsuccessful party, whom nothing could 
have preserved but an asylum which was never attempted to be violated. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing the effects of his uniform justice and 
= faith on all around him. The promises and engagements of their 

Pashas and leading men often were of no weight, till strengthened by 
his guarantee. He spent about six years at Bagdad with no European 
society but that of his wife and of Mr Hine, the surgeon to the Resi- 
dency, who was also his assistant. The leisure which he enjoyed from 
his public duties he spent in pursuing his favourite studies. He made 
collections for a history, and for a geographical and a statistical account, 
of the Pashalik of Bagdad. He curiously examined all the remains of 
antiquity within his reach ; and commenced his collection of Oriental 
manuscripts, which he spared no labour or cost to render complete. A 
catalogue of it, as it stood at the close of this period, may be found in 
several numbers of the “ Mines de l’Orient,” published at Vienna, and 
proves how successful he had already been in his researches. He also 
formed a rich collection of medals and coins, and of the gems and engra- 
ved stones found at Babylon, Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. He 
made an excursion to Babylon for the purpose of examining the remains 
of that ancient city. The fruit of his observation was his “ Memoir on 
the Ruins of Babylon,” first printed at Vienna, in the “ Mines de 
Orient,” and since reprinted in England. The “ Edinburgh Review” 
justly described it as “a modest and perspicuous account of what he saw 
during a short visit,”—* creditably distinguished by abstinence from 
fruitless enquiry and rash conjectures, and in which the classical and 
Oriental learning of the author is as much proved by the careful exclu- 
sion of false pretensions and impertinent display, as by the natural fruits 
of solid knowledge.” 

To Oriental literature and research, the loss of so ardent and 
highly gifted an enquirer is a serious calamity ; for it is rare to 
find so much zeal and talent directed with such perseverance to 
objects of interest and utility upon the very field where they 
are to be found. Even the fruits of those services which he 
already had performed in the cause of science have, in great mea- 
sure, been lost by his untimely death ; for he lived not to arrange 
or give shape to the materials he had so industriously collected. 
Almost his only published works are his two well-known * Me- 
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‘ moirs on Babylon;’ and the MSS. he has left require the pre- 
paration ofthe mind which dictated them to give them full effect. 

Of all his MSS., that which is the subject of the present ar- 
ticle is perhaps the most interesting ; as it describes a country not 
only new to Europeans, but the knowledge of which is a great 
desideratum in modern as well as ancient geography. Who 

an hear of Koordistan, the country of the Carduchi, without 
thinking of Xenophon and his brave ten thousand, who made 
their retreat through the heart of this savage country in circum- 
stances of difficulty and danger almost unparalleled? And who 
can read of Erbile, the Arbela of Arrian and Quintus Curtius, 
without picturing to himself the battle and the route of Ges 
gamela, and the brilliant career of his unrivalled conqueror, who 
soon was himself to become a type of the vanity of human gran- 
deur, so near the spot where that grandeur may be said to “hav e 
first begun to flourish? As the scene of these travels is so very 
little known, we think it may be rendering a service to the public 
to preface our examination of the work by a short general descrip- 
tion of the country to which it chiefly refers. 

Modern Koordistan embraces the whole of ancient Assyria, a 
considerable portion of Armenia, and part of the ancient Media. 
In length, it may extend between four and five hundred miles— 
that is, from Erzeroom, on the north, to near Kermanshah, on 
the south: and its greatest breadth may be about two hundred 
and fifty miles—that is, from Mardeen and Diarbeker, on the 
south-west, to the Arras, on the north-east. These limits do not 
indeed express the widest range of the Koordish people ; for tribes 
of Koords are found all over Upper Mesopotamia, even to the 
banks of the Euphrates at Beer; and they pasture over and 
scour the country of Anatolia, as far west as Tokat. But, such 
as we have stated them, are the boundaries usually assigned to 
Koordistan. 

The face of this country is generally mountainous and rugged, 
but it is well-watered and fertile. The great chain of Zagros 
or Karaja-Dagh, as it is called by the Turks, i intersects it, running 
from south-east to north-west—throwing out to the left the huge 
cluster of Jewar, said to be 15,000 feet high; in which are the 
springs of the greater Zab, and which runs nearly to the banks 
of the Oroomean Lake. T'arther on, it becomes connected with 
the elevated tract that gives birth to the streams of the Euphra- 
tes, while, on the right, it is continuous with the high lands of 
Sert, and Betlis, and E rzun, where the Tigris has its rise, and 
stretches westward till it meets the eastern branches of Taurus, 
and Cappadocia. 

These tracts of mighty mountains enclose multitudes of rich 
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and sheltered valleys, watered by the innumerable streams that 
form so many noble rivers, and are adorned by nature with all the 
romantic beauty which belongs to such alpine scenes ; while the 
gigantic cliffs above them, when they are not covered with snow, 
as is the case with many for the greater part of the year, or with 
the oak forest, which clothes great part of all Koordistan, af- 
ford excellent pasture to the numerous flocks and herds of the 
inhabitants. ‘The bottoms and slopes of these valleys are covered 
with corn-fields; the sides of the mountains are mantled with 
vineyards ; and the villages peep out from nooks, or are seen by 
the traveller from below, hanging, like birds’ nests, on ledges 
and points of rock, each among its own gardens and orchards, 
Nothing can be imagined affording a more perfect picture of 
rustic amenity and sweetness, combined or contrasted with 
savage grandeur, than many of the mountainous districts of 
Koordistan. Nor do they present less attractions for a pas- 
toral people. In some places are found large elevated plains, 
the verdure of which is maintained by thousands of perennial 
springs ; and which are surrounded by mountains covered with 
odoriferous and aromatic herbs, unencumbered by wood, except 
here and there a solitary oak, or a willow by the side of a stream. 
‘These mountains are intersected by glens or ravines, so sheltered 
and so lonely, that they look like retreats for the very genius of 
Arcadia; and here, accordingly, is the traveller, as he winds his 
way in solitude, often greeted by the bleat of a stray sheep, the 
far off bark of a shepherd’s dog, or the sight of that shepherd 
himself, seated on the top of some rock or hillock, as motionless 
as the grey stones beside him. ‘These plains and distant moun- 
tains are the resort of the migratory part of the population, of 
whom we shall shortly have to speak. 

A country like this, so strong, and, to strangers, almost im- 
pervious by nature, yet so fair and fruitful in reality, is formed 
we should say, to be the abode of a peculiar people; and, ac- 
cordingly, we do find it inhabited by a nation most strongly mark- 
ed with all the ruling characteristics which are found to belong 
to Highlanders in all parts of the world, together with many 
peculiar to themselves. They have the same love of country 
—of their native glens and hills—the same ‘division into clans, 
and pride of birth and blood—the same high and haughty bear- 
ing,—the same devotion to their chiefs, and affection for their 
kindred—the same love of hospitality—the same martial and pre. 
datory habits—the same simplicity of manners, hardihood, and 
contempt of effeminacy ; and also the same aversion to labour and 
mechanical employments that distinguished the Scotch High- 
lander, and the Swiss of ancient times; and which distinguish 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus and of the mountains of Aff- 
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ghanistan, in the present day. Their language, though divided 
into dialects, is all of the same stock, that of ancient Persia ; and 
they are, in all probability, cognate with the other mountain 
tribes of the south of Persia—the Lacs, Lours, Bucklearees, &c. 


They speak in a soft and pleasingly sonorous tone; but even the. 


numerous Persie words mingled with their tongue are so disguised 
by accent as at first to be with difficulty intelligible to a stranger. 

Their dress partakes of their characteristic peculiarities, being 
particularly gay and attractive; and we may recognise here some- 
what of the attachment to bright and various colours, which pro- 
bably gave rise to the tartans of the Scottish Highlanders. A 
love of arms and horses is a passion rather than a sober pleasure 
in the Koords ; and none of them is so perfectly happy as when 
mounted on his small but spirited steed, and clad in his steel 
chain armour, or his gallant apparel of party-coloured silks—with 
plumes in his cap, his sword at his side, his shield depending from 
his left shoulder, his case of javelins and terrible mace at his 
saddle-bow, his carbine at his back, and his slender spear in his 
hand—he scours along the plain, curveting and wheeling in ele- 
gant circles, engaging his comrades in a spirited mock fight, or 
dashing along in full career, and bringing up his steed sharp at 
the edge of some ravine or precipice, with a suddenness that 
throws the animal on its haunches, and scatters the gravel far 
and wide from its heels. 

These Koords are divided into two classes, those who are mi- 
gratory, and move about from place to place, feeding their cattle 
and flocks; and those who settle in villages, and till the ground. 
The former consist of the nobles or chiefs, and their clansmen, 
down to the remotest degree of relationship; and all of them, 
however abject in circumstances, look down with great contempt 
upon the latter, who are the industrious tillers of the ground, live 
in villages, and pay heavy rents to their far more indolent and 
lazy lords. ‘There are many interesting anecdotes in the work 
before us, illustrative of this strong feeling of clansmanship. 

‘Aman ullah Khan, the Vali of Sinna, once asked Abdurrahman, 
Pasha of Sulimania, to tell him why it was that his own servants, though 
generously treated by him, would never follow him into exile, nor ever, 
under trials and privations, showed any attachment for his person, such 
as the Baban Koords had always manifested for their princes. The 
answer of old Abdurrahman Pasha was very characteristic. You are 
not,” said the old chieftain, “ the lord of a tribe, nor are your men your 
tribesmen. You may clothe them, feed them, and make them rich, but 
they are not your cousins; they are but servants!” 

¢ The attachment of the Koords to their chiefs is indeed very strong. 
In Bagdad they live with their masters in the most miserable exile, 
struggling, without a murmur, with every sort of privation and suffering. 
Gentlemen who, in their own country, have a horse handsomely capa- 
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risoned, and a servant, are seen in Bagdad in rags; and are frequently 
known to work as porters or water-carriers, that they may take their 
day’s wages to their master, to contribute to his support. When the 
brother of Abdurrahman Pasha died in Bagdad, one of his Koords was 
standing on the terrace or flat roof of the house, at the moment his mas- 
ter expired. ‘ What,” said he, “is the Bey dead? then I will not live 
another moment!” and immediately he threw himself off the top of the 
house, and was dashed to pieces. I have often heard this anecdote rela- 
ted in Bagdad, Yet an exile in Bagdad is what the Koords most dread, 
and even their attachment is not always proof against its terrors. Poverty 
and privation they can endure without a murmur; but the burning wastes 
of Arabia are to them, they say, truly dreadful, ‘The other day, when 
Koord Suliman Pasha very foolishly allowed himself to be inveigled into 
Bagdad once more, after having repeatedly had proofs of the falsehood 
and treachery of the Pasha, some of his Beyzadehs, or gentlemen of the 
first rank, came to him and told him that they were ready to undergo 
any thing for his sake but the horrors of a long-protracted Bagdad exile, 
and that they desired leave to depart and seek their fortunes, with the 
other princes of the same family in Koordistan, When their masters are 
in power, they distribute the best part of the lands among these their 
faithful followers, and, besides, make them continual presents of horses 
and arms. Khaled Pasha told me that when he was deposed from the 
government of Keuy Sanjiak, his gentlemen came to him with their sil- 
ver mounted trappings and silver horse furniture, which they laid down 
before him, telling him that he was now going into exile at Bagdad, 
where they would follow him, but where they would have no need of 
such finery ; and that they therefore requested he would use the silver 
to provide himself with funds.’ 

* My excellent friend Omar Aga, in talking over his own history and 
his late persecution, told me that four or five of his principal men were 
imprisoned with him. The prison was damp and fireless; it was the 
depth of winter. Every day one or two of his men were taken out and 
severely bastinadoed, to induce them to tell where their master’s money 
and property were. The same man would sometimes suffer the basti- 
nadoe twice in a-day ; yet not one showed the least impatience, or offered 
to make any confession. One day all Omar Aga’s retainers combined, 
and contrived to let their master know that they had formed a plan for 
breaking open the prison on that night, putting all to the sword, and 
carrying off their master to Kerkook ; but he positively forbade the at- 
tempt. During his imprisonment his men were almost starving ; yet 
not one manifested the slightest wish to change his condition or seek 
other service. Besides being clansmen, many of Omar Aga’s men are 
sons of those who occupied similar situations in the family of his father. 
Fakih Kader's (his secretary) mother, wife, little sisters and brothers, 
are all in Omar Aga’s harem, and are considered as integral parts of his 
family. All his men share with him; do as he does; starve and wear 
rags when he is poor; make money when he is in office ; and all with- 
out impatience or surprise, but just as if it were in the ordinary and un- 
avoidable course of things. Omar Aga himself is just an instance of 
this attachment. The Pasha, though he really likes him, has had the 
weakness to treat him yery ill at the instigation of Osman Bey, who 
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hates him. Yet Omar Aga being satisfied that the Pasha esteems him, 
and possessing the greatest respect for Abdurrahman, the father of the 
Pasha, has never offered to desert him; nor ever murmurs except in 
conversation with a very confidential friend, and then it is the voice of 
lamentation, not of querulousness or discontent. Upon my lamenting 
the Pasha’s weakness, Omar Aga suddenly said with great earnestness, 
“ Indeed, sir, I assure you he is not so in general: it is only with me 
that he is thus.” There was no affectation in this speech ; it ‘burst from 
the heart, and was elicited by the fear that I should think less favour- 
ably of his master.’ 

‘ One of the Khans observed, when I praised some of the buildings, 
that they spent all their money about their houses, but that the Bebbehs 
invested their property in money and transportable effects, that they 
might be ready to fly at a moment’s warning, in case of troubles or the 
deposition of their chief. Omar Aga immediately answered, “ Yes, you 
spend money about houses, because it is indifferent to you who is chief ; 
you are content to remain where you are. We are always ready to follow 
our chief wherever he goes, through troubles, and difficulties, and dan- 
gers, and we keep our property ready for him in his distress.” This was 
no mere boasting, but most strictly true, as I could prove by many anec- 
dotes of circumstances which have occurred within my own knowledge. 
If Aman ullah Khan were deposed, not a single man would follow him 
except some menials whom he could afford to pay. But if Mahmood 
Pasha of Sulimania were deposed, all his relations would instantly leave 
their country and follow him, giving him up whatever they possessed in 
ready money and effects, and would even work at daily labour to bring 
their pittance to contribute to his support and comfort. Nothing can be 
more marked than the difference of spirit in the clansmen and Goorans, 
who are a timid and heartless race, and said to be meaner, more thievish, 
and more deceitful even than the Persians.’ 

These Koords are principally Mahometans of the Soonnee sect ; 
but among them there are many tribes of Christians, Arme- 
nians, Chaldeans and Nestoreans ; and also Yezeedees, the sect 
who are notorious for worshipping or rather deprecating the Devil.* 
The Christians are principally found about the vicinity of Mou- 
sul and Amadia, towards and in Armenia; and there is a very 
interesting colony of Nestoreans, who inhabit the inaccessible 
countries of Mount Jewar, between Ooroomia and the Pashalic 
of Amadia. ‘They are brave and industrious, but extremely 
rude, and even savage in their habits ; most jealous of, and admit- 
ting no strangers into their country ; living exclusively under 
their own bishop-chief, Mac Shemaoon (or ‘the Lord Simeon’ )s 
who resides at a monastery called Kojinnis, or Cochannes, in a 
deep valley of Mount Jewar. No part of the little known country 
we are describing is more worthy of attention than this district 
and these people. 

Koordistan is politically divided into two portions, the south- 





* They, it is well known, adhere to the doctrines of the Manichzans. 
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eastern of which yields an allegiance, in some places imperfect, 
to Persia; the other, or north-western part, which is by far the 
largest, is subject in a still more imperfect degree to Turkey. 
Both these portions are subdivided into a variety of petty dis- 
tricts or states, which fluctuate in power and importance, ac- 
cording to the political events of the day, and the talents and 
characters of the various ruling chiefs. Of Persian Koordistan, 
the principal state, in extent and importance, is Ardelan, which is 
sometimes, indeed, regarded as a province of Persia, ‘The capi- 

tal of this is Sinna, which Mr Rich, as the reader will find, 

visited ; but with which he appears not to have been so highly 

pleased as he was with the other places which came within the 
¢ scope of his observation in the course of these travels. Indeed, 
many of the other Koords regard the reigning family of Sinna, 
though dignified by the title of Walee, or Prince, and considered 
as the chief of Koordistan by the Shah, as Goorams *—that is, 
‘ villagers—plebeians, and hold them in the same contempt with 
which a Spanish hidalgo looks down upon a rich upstart pea- 
sant. The next strictly Persian state is that of Souje-Bulagh, 
the country of the once powerful clan of Mookree. ‘Then, there 
are Sooldooz, and Ooshnoo, and various others of still lesser im- 
portance. The country of the Hakkaree,—though that wild and 
predatory clan yield practically obedience to none,—belongs by 
treaty to the Turkish portion of Koordistan. 

On the north-western part of Turkish Koordistan lies the Pa- 
shalic of Bayazeed ; the territories of which are inhabited by a 
variety of Koordish tribes, and whose chief was powerful, and 
has occasionally been very troublesome. It is through this ter- 
ritory that the commercial road from Trebisond and Asia Minor 
by Erzeroom passes. Looking westward, we find the little Pa- 
shalic of Moosh; to the southward of which are Van, Betlis, 
Sert, Erzen, and Jezeerah ul Omar ; each the seat of a Koordish 
chieftain, more or less powerful, rude, or civilized. The latter is 
: a savage, and a robber par excellence, where all are reckless 
é plunderers. It is in that part of the country, and about Mar- 
deen, but principally near Mousul and in Mount Sinjar, to the 
south-east, that the Yezeedees abound. 

South-east from Sert and Betlis lies the fine and fruitful Pa- 
shalic of Amadia, which has been overrun and conquered by the 
Mear of Rewandooz—a chief whose natural talents for conquest 
have been stimulated by the disorder of the times, and who has 
obtained a very high degree of power in these mountainous 
regions. The south-eastern part of Koordistan, bordering on 
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* No doubt this is a corruption of the Persian word Gholaum—a 
slave—a serf- 
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the acquisitions of the Meer of Rewandooz, is occupied by the 
Pashalic of Soolimaneah ; at one time one of the most import- 
ant of the states of Turkish Koordistan, and the chief scene of 
the residence and travels described in Mr Rich’s work. 

Having thus slightly sketched the country w here the scene 
is principally laid, we shall proceed to give our readers a short 
view of the work itself. 

On the 16th of April, 1820, ‘To escape the heat of a Bag- 

‘dad summer,’ as Mr Rich tells us, he left that city with 
Mrs Rich, and a train, calculated to impress the remote peo- 
ple among whom a British representative was, for the first time, 
to show himself, with a wholesome idea of the power and great- 
ness of the nation he represented; and, in fact, he appears to 
have been every where received not only with hospitality, but 
with high respect. ‘Taking the rout of ‘Toozkhoormaltee, Lei- 
lan, and Tchenotchemal, the party entered the mountains by 
the pass of Derbend, and proceeded to Sulimania. A remark- 
able and delightful change is described as having taken place in 
their sensations on ascending the elevated platea vw which divides 
what is called the Germaseer or (Germian)—that is the hot 
country, as the low arid tract at the foot of the mountains is 
called, not here only, but all the way to the Persian Gulf, and 
along its shores—from the higher levels which are refreshed by 
the cool mountain breezes. “Although the height of this pla- 
teau at the point in question did not exceed 300 feet, Mr Rich 
says, ‘1 seemed to inhale a new existence; my fev« wish anxiety 
‘ and listless despondency gradually passed away like the clouds 
‘of a stormy night, and I revived to new hopes and renovated 
‘vigour. Nor was I singular in my sensations. Mrs Rich, 
‘who had been greatly indisposed, was quite restored by the time 
‘she had arriv ed at the end of her day’s journey ; and several 
‘invalids of the party declared they felt no more symptoms of 
‘illness after an hour or two’s ride among the hills.’ 

On the 7th of May the party arrived at the Sertchinar; one 
of those ao and delicious fountains which, in the arid coun- 
tries of the East, often gush forth in a pure and full stream by 
the wayside, to gladden the heart of the weary traveller, And 
here they were met by Omar Aga, a Koord and relative of Mah- 
moud Pasha of Sulimania, who attended them on the part of 
that chief during the whole of their residence in Koordistan ; and 
of whom Mr Rich speaks uniformly with an affectionate regard 
which the conduct of the Koordish clansmen seems to have fully 
justified. On his approach to the town, at the appointed ‘ for- 
‘tunate hour,’ Mr Rich was received by Ozman Bey, the 
Pasha’s younger brother, a fine young Koord, whose appear- 
ance is thus sketched : 
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‘ IT was much struck with the appearance of the Bey. He was not large, 
but lightly and well made ; the outlines of his face were perfectly regu- 
lar; he had a crispy or wavy black beard, dark blue eyes, with black 
eyebrows and lashes, and a manly tint of brown over a fine, clear, and 
ruddy complexion. He was altogether a very handsome young man. In 
horsemanship, and all their favourite military exercises, he is said to be 
unrivalled among his countrymen. He is likewise famous for his courage 
and generosity ; but, on the other hand, he is reported to be rather dis- 
solute in his morals, and tyrannical in his disposition. 

‘ He met me with an easy and polite address, in which was something 
of frankness, but not the most distant tincture of coarseness. He was 
perfectly well bred in his manners. I could see he was well aware of the 
advantages of his person. He was magnificently attired in the Koordish 
taste: his gown was of a rich, flowered, gold Indian stuff; he had a 
superb Cashmere shawl, ornamented with gold fringe, on his head, put on 
in a wild loose manner ; his upper dress was a capot, or cloak, of crimson 
Venetian cloth, with rich gold frogs, or bosses, on it. The age of Osman 
Bey is thirty-two; that of his brother, the pasha, thirty-five. Their 
mother is a sister of Khaled Pasha, and consequently also of the princi- 
pal branch of the Bebbeh family.’ 


At Sulimania Mr Rich resided for nearly two months in the 
most friendly intercourse with the Pasha and the grandees of 
his court; and the lively account which is given of the manners 
of so primitive a people, with the amusing and characteristic 
traits which are related, both of individuals and classes, cannot, 
we think, fail of interesting every reader, ‘The Pasha appears 
to have been a kind, and worthy, and single-hearted man ;—better 
calculated for a life of privacy and ease than to struggle against 
the turbulence and difficulties of the times, and the intrigues 
under which even then he was suffering, and to which he ulti- 
mately fell a victim. 

‘ I passed a very pleasant hour and a half with the Pasha. There 
is something so very natural, unassuming, and modest in his character, 
that makes it quite delightful to talk with him, after being used to the 
artificial, false, and pretending manners of the generality of men of rank 
in the East. I asked him why he did not wear armour, which is the 
favourite war-dress of the Koords. “ Because I am not strong enough 
to bear it,” answered he. Most natives of the East would have said 
that they did not like it, or that they scorned shielding themselves in 
battle. A person must have lived long among the Turks, and have be- 
come well acquainted with their habits of thinking and speaking, to be 
aware how this little trait struck me.’ 


The following anecdote evinces a degree of tolerance com- 
bined with piety which is very rarely found in a strict Ma- 
hometan. 

‘ He displays’ (¢. e. the Pasha) ‘an extraordinary degree of piety and 
faith in his way, without any of the intolerance or arrogance which a Turk 
of much less devotion in aviably assumes. “ The bravest man I ever 
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knew,” said the Pasha, “ was a poor Russian soldier, whom I saw when I 
accompanied the Prince Mahomed Ali Mirza in his inroad into Georgia. 
The man was carrying despatches, and was taken prisoner by the Persians, 
and brought before the Prince, who interrogated him as to the purport of 
his business. ‘ What I am going about,’ said the man, ‘ is contained in my 
despatches ; they are in Russian; read them if you can.’ The Prince, 
finding nothing was to be got out of him, asked him to become a Mus- 
sulman. The man refused; on which the Prince threatened him with 
the most cruel torments ; but the man’s resolution was not to be shaken. 
The Prince therefore ordered a grave to be dug; all the while the sol- 
dier laughed and chatted with those around him with the utmost uncon- 
cern. When the grave was ready, the Prince once more asked him if 
he would become a Mussulman ; and upon his refusal, ordered him to be 
buried alive, which was instantly done, though I did all I could to pre- 
vent so barbarous an act. It was a pity to see so fine and brave a fellow 
sacrificed for religion. What business had the Prince with his faith ?” 

‘I could not help thinking, on hearing this atrocious anecdote, that if 
I commanded a Russian army, and ever took the Prince prisoner, I would 
infallibly hang his highness on the first tree we came to.’ 


Another anecdote which the Pasha related of himself, and 
which to us appears particularly interesting, proves that if he 
was not possessed of the imperturbable boldness which he ad- 
mired in others, he was sustained on trying occasions by what 
is still better,—a strong religious dependence on that power with 
whom all help lies. 


‘ During the time,’ said he, ‘ that I was a hostage at Kermanshah for 
the fidelity of my late father, he was obliged by circumstances to adopt 
the Turkish interests. My life was consequently forfeited ; and the Shah- 

zadeh sent for me to put me to death. It was night. I was brought 
before him with my arms tied behind my back. The Prince was sitting 
in his hall, and lighted candles were in the middle of it, and the execu- 
tioner stood by ready to perform his office on me. Many a man who would 
face death in the field of honour would shrink at being brought up, with 
his hands bound, before the executioner. It was a fearful sight (may 
God never show it to you!); and I own my courage forsook me. In my 
agony, however, I he ud presence of mind left to call on the name of the 
Lord ; and, praised be his name, it was instantly revealed to me. I felt 
it strike on my heart, as if the following words had been impressed on 
it:—* Am I not he who brought thee out of thy mother’s womb, and 
protected thee through all dangers to the present hour? Might I not 
have destroyed thee at any moment? therefore why fearest thou now ? 
Can this man do aught against thee, except by my will?” At that in- 
stant I felt comfort, my heart gained strength, and I stood before the 
Prince fearless and undaunted. Blessed be God, instead of causing me 
to be put to death, as had been his firm resolve when he sent for me, 
the Prince only remanded me back to prison, and nothing more was 
done to me.’ 


But the social enjoyments of their sojourn at Sulimania became 
at length so much alloyed by the increasing heats and by the 
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sherhi,—a very hot wind that blows from the north-east, and which 
is much dreaded at Sulimania,—that Mr Rich resolved to retire 
further into the mountains. ‘They were, however, unfortunate 
in the place they selected, Beestan (Beedistan, or ‘ the place of 
‘ willows’), in the district of Kizziljee ; for it proved to be so un- 
healthy that Mr Rich and many of his people were attacked 
with fever; and after remaining there for a few days, he resolved 
to send back the sick and the sepoys to Sulimania, and so pro- 
ceed himself to Sinna, where he arrived on the 25th of August. 

Mr Rich appears not to have been by any means so much gra- 
tified by his residence at this place as at Sulimania; although we 
are informed that the Wali, hearing of his approach, gave orders 
that he should be received and treated with the same honours as 
himself, and lodged in his palace. But the manners of the Arde- 
lanees partake more of those of the Persians than of the more 
primitive character of the Koords of Sulimania; and we observe 
throughout the work a dislike to the Persians in general, which 
no doubt coloured the tone of Mr Rich’s mind, and threw its hue 
over his description of Sinna and its inhabitants. As an illustra- 
tion of this anti-Persian feeling, we may quote a single passage : 
—‘I must here observe that I never did see either a graceful 
‘ or dignified Persian ; indeed their dress does not admit of the 
‘ first, and rough abrupt manners, with a loud voice, are now the 
‘ fashion, in order to imitate the tribes-men and court party. J 
* should call the Persians ruffian dandies.’—( Vol. I. p. 213). This 
censure we think too severe to apply to a whole people. Mr 
Rich must have been singularly unfortunate in his intercourse 
with the inhabitants of that country. We cannot doubt that had 
he survived to complete his work, he would have modified this 
severity. 

The Wali himself appears to have been no very amiable cha- 
racter ; and indeed if he were to be taken as a specimen of Persian 
gentlemen, we own that the sample would not be tempting. Mr 
Rich thus describes his character :— 

‘Aman Ullah Khan, the Vali of Sinna, is forty-seven years of age, 
and is said to be a perfect master of Persian politeness, elegance, and 
policy. The Persians themselves say he can outwit any of them; and 
all agree that his cunning and duplicity set all precautions at defiance. 
His manners are represented to be so insinuating, and his ¢act so perfect, 
that he can gain whomsoever he pleases; but he has always a selfish 
object in what he does, and no reliance can be placed on him. He is 
cruel and avaricious even beyond the generality of Persian governors. 
All the province trembles when his name is mentioned. He is splendid 
in his establishment, and is supposed to be possessed of immense wealth. 
The greater portion of it has been gained in commerce, and he has 
money in the hands of many merchants, who trade with it for him. He 
has more than fifty thousand sheep, which he distributes about to differ- 
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ent people to take care of for him; with the proviso, that whenever he 
calls for them, however distant the period may be, they must always be 
forthcoming ; that is, that they must never grow old, never get sick, 
never die, or be eaten by wolves. He is partner with every merchant 
and tradesman in his territory ; or rather he is the general monopolizer, 
I wanted a new box for my sextant ; all the wood and even the carpen- 
ter were the property of the Vali, and I was obliged to get an order from 
Mirz Feraj ullah. The same thing happened when I wanted a green silk 
string for my pistols. I desired Ovanness to see if he could get me 
some wine. He applied to a Christian, who told him he durst not let 
him have any without an order, as the Vali knew every bottle in his 
house. All the Vali’s partners must take care that his profits are regu- 
lar, whatever may be their luck. The Kiurkjee Basha, or pelisse-maker 
to the Vali, is a Christian. The Vali gave him a hundred tomans to 
traffic with on his account, upon this condition, that he shall pay him 
regularly twenty tomans a-year. The poor man finds this a very losing 
concern, and would gladly give back the money, but he dare not even 
propose this.’ 


He meets this formidable merchant-chief a little afterwards, and 
thus describes his appearance :— 


‘ I had expected to see the dignity and refinement of Daoud Pasha ; 
instead of which I found a plain, rough kind of Persian, and rather an 
oddity—something of what we should call a good fellow, with no dignity, 
and nothing remarkable in his conversation, which consisted entirely of 
abrupt questions and short remarks. In person he is above the middle 
size, has rather a short thick face, grizly beard, and bushy black eye- 
brows, which, being straight and contracted, gave rather an unpleasing 
character to the upper part of his face.’ 

The Vali had on a black Cashmere shawl upper dress: he was 
otherwise plainly attired; nor had he any handsome arms or trinkets 
about him. A ship spyglass, an old lacquered cane with a silver head, 
and a plate containing a common watch, two or three silver-mounted 
seals, with a Birmingham opium box, were all that ornamented his sadr 
or throne. He spoke to me in Turkish, which is the fashionable lan- 
guage now in Persia; but as I have already said, I recollect little worth 
recording. He merely asked short questions, and had a disagreeable 
trick of repeating insignificant things, and making you repeat them 
also. He asked how old I was; I told them thirty-three : he remarked 
in Koordish that I looked like forty. He then enquired about my ill- 
ness, in a profusion of Oriental medical terms, with which he seemed to 
be quite familiar. He spoke of Malcolm in high terms, and told me 
that Malcolm had made him handsome presents. He asked what an 
English resident had to do in Bagdad, and afterwards, what was my 
salary. About fifty melons were then set before him: he pulled a little 
3irmingham knife out of his pocket, and tasted them all. Trays of 
sweetmeats were afterwards produced. He and I ate out of the same 
tray, and he insisted on breaking off bits and giving them me. A con- 
stant succession of kalioons was kept up. He asked me much about 
Bonaparte ; enquired if he built carayanserais, and said he had a great 
name, 
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In the evening the Vali came to pay his visit. He was preceded 
by his Serbazes, and followed by a considerable number of horse. The 
procession was not so showy asa Turkish one would have been. There 
is something mean and dismal-looking in the Persian costume, especi- 
ally en masse. ‘The Khan was more plainly dressed than yesterday ; 
and had over him a dervish’s coarse woollen robe. He was received at 
the tent door by the Serbazes with presented arms, and “ God save the 
King,” on the drums and fifes. The Khan of Serdesht, the Sultans of 
Banna and Suakiz, accompanied him. He showed me various arms ; 
asked me if they were English or French ; what was their value, &e. 
He told me the King of Persia had promised him three field-pieces, with 
artillerymen to drill a party of his own. “ And I will learn myself, 
you'll see ;—I will become as good a toptchee (an artilleryman) as an 
Englishman—that I will. You know the battlements of the palace at 
Sinna? I will have a gun planted there, and place some bullocks and 
sheep on the opposite hill. You'll see how many I will kill every day.” 
Ile now became quite cordial ; the conversation was indeed not very in- 
teresting in point of information, but it was quite unrestrained. He 
turned to Musa Khan, and said in Koordish, “ Walla, I have taken to 
this man.” He then said to me, “ Will you be my brother ? It is 
good to have such a friend as lam; I am a rich fellow, My library 
was mentioned. Omar Aga adroitly took the opportunity of letting 
him know I wanted the famous History of Koordistan, called the 
Tarikh al Akrad. He was in high good- humour. “ Do you want the 
Tarikh al Akrad? Walla, you shall. have it.’ This book I have been 
in search of for many years. It would alone have been worth a journey 
to Sinna to obtain,’ 


It was at Bana, on his return to Sulimania, that Mr Rich visit- 
ed this personage; and the whole de scription of his intercourse 
with the rude chief is highly graphic and interesting. His hos- 
pitality, like that of most savages, appears to have bee n of a ques- 
tionable and capricious character ; and the conduct of some of the 
minor chiefs upon the road was so equivocal, that we do not won- 
der at Mr Rich, on once more entering the Bebbeh territory, con- 
fessing that he was ‘ heartily glad to get out of the land of trouble 
* and “beggars to that of true hospitality.’ And again, on ap- 
proaching Sulimania, on the 15th September, he observes that 

‘all our party were in high spirits at the prospect of reaching 
‘ Sulimania in a few hours. I felt something like the eleva- 
‘tion of spirits of a man returning to his own house; and in- 
‘deed the kindness and_hospiti lity I have experienced in 
‘ Sulimania are well calculated to make me esteem it as a 
‘kind of home.’ All this is very natural and delightful; but 
while we give every credit to the Bebbehs for their hospitality 
and kindness, and may, to.a certain extent, sympathize with 
Mr Rich in his preference of them to the Ardelinees, it must 
not be forgotten, that among the former the British resident of 
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Bagdad was a far more important personage than he could be to the 
latter, who are subjects of another empire. In the one place he 
was regarded as somewhat in the light of a protector, in the other 
he could only be a stranger of rank and distinction. Sir John 
Malcolm found neither trouble nor importunity from this very 
Wali and these very Ardelanees, when he appeared at Sinna as 
the British ambassador at the court of Persia. 

The first volume closes with the account of his further residence 
at Sulimania ; and an additional collection of interesting traits and 
anecdotes of the Bebbeh Koords and their kind-hearted chief, 
who was most obviously unfit for the position in which he was 
placed ; and we cannot help agreeing in opinion with the simple- 
hearted Pasha himself, that he would have done well to resign 
his uneasy seat and unprofitable sway.* 

To this volume there is an appendix, containing routes and 
notices, both topographical and historical, concerning Koordistan ; 
but that which will, probably, be most interesting to the general 
reader, is the fragment ofa journal of Mrs Rich’s, which describes 
in a very pleasant and lively manner all that she saw and heard. 
By means of this journal the English reader obtains some 
glimpses into that forbidden place, a Turkish harem, and is in- 
troduced to a few of the fair inmates. We much regret that so 
little of this valuable as well as very amusing journal has been 
preserved. 

The second volume commences with the departure of Mr 
Rich from Sulimania, and his journal on the march to Arbela and 
Mousul, where are the ruins of the great Nineveh. At Arbela 
he discovered few relics of the Kayaman or of the Parthian Oras ; 
these have been all overlaid by Mahometan structures of the age 
of the Caliphs, On his way to Mousul, while tracing the very 
route of Alexander, it was impossible to refrain from speculating 
upon the connexion of what was then before his eyes, and the 
events which terminated a great dynasty, and gave the empire 
of the East to a Grecian prince ; and it is matter of much regret, 
that time was not given to one so highly qualified, and who had 
enjoyed so rare an opportunity for prosecuting his researches, to 
complete the enquiry on these subjects; of which a fragment is 
given in the appendix to the second volume, 


* This event took place some years after per force. The Persian 
government took occasion to interfere in the affairs of Sulimania, and by 
its assistance Mahmood was deposed and Suleiman, his brother, raised to 
the pashalic. The struggle between the brothers continued for some 
years to agitate and destroy the country, which, now reduced by plague 
and civil war almost to a desert, is ruled by Suleiman Pasha. 
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Mr Rich reached Mousul on the 3lst of October, and em- 
ployed himself for four months incessantly in examining and sur- 
veying the site of Nineveh, and the not less interesting country 
in its vicinity. That portion of the work which describes the 

various remains which he discovered at Nineveh may probably 
prove more valuable to the antiquary and comparative geogra- 
pher than amusing to the general reader; but the account of his 
expeditions to the convents of Mar-Mattei, and Rabban Her- 
muzd, and his description of the monastery of Mar-Elias, near 
Mousul, with the account and characteristics of the various sects 
of Christians who inhabit this primitive country, and of the Ye- 
zeedees, who are also numerous in this quarter, must be accept- 
able to every reader who takes any interest in the connection of 
the past with the present condition of things; and who loves 
to hear of the early progress of Christianity, and to trace its 
vestiges in regions which are now, by the mysterious ordination 
of Pr ovidence, overwhelmed by the dark cloud of Mahomedan 
bigotry, and a prey to all the evils of anarchy and predatory 
violence. It was here also that Mr Rich was fortunate enough 
to make many important additions to the valuable collection 
of MSS. now in the British Museum ; among w hich may espe- 
cially be reckoned two copies of the New ‘Testament in Syriae,— 
the most ancient in that tongue, we believe, that are known to 
exist. A catalogue of these MSS, will be found in the Appen- 
dix. 

The convent of Mar-Mattei, it appears, was founded A.D. 
334, by a saint whose name it bears ;—a companion of St George, 
who took re fuge in these rugged mountains trom the persecutions 
of Diocletian. The times then as now were times of trouble ; and 
all convents were built in positions and on a plan that admitted 
of astout defence against attack. ‘That of Mar-Mattei, Mr Rich 
observes, has a most inaccessible and formidable appearance ; 
and would, with little alteration, pass for ‘ a very tolerable 
‘baron’s castle of the fourteenth century. It is situated on 
‘the verge of the precipice; and the bare rock rises immedi- 
ately behind it, in which indeed are ensconced many chambers 
and parts of the structure. It is, in short, built in the abrupt 
face of the mountain like a martin’s nest. . . . It former- 
ly seems to have been a place of strength, for Tamerlane took 
it by storm. . . . From the terrace of the south tower 
where we are lodged we have a noble and extended view, com- 
prehending the whole of Alexander’s operations from the pas- 
sage of the Tigris to the arrival at Arbela, after the battle of 
Gaugamela. ‘The Bumadies meanders at the foot of the south- 
ern extremity of the mountain, and I am now told it rises just 

‘below Amadia. I can trace the Zab plainly.’ 
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This singularly placed religious edifice was at this time inha- 
bited only by a Matran, or Jacobite Bishop, who had but one 
monk living with him, and a lad who was studying for the priest- 
hood. This prelate, it appears, enjoyed fewer of the temporal 
blessings of life than many of his rank and order. ¢ His 
‘room,’ observes Mr Rich, ‘ though good in itself, was filthy 
‘ and wretched in all its accompaniments.’ Yet he seems not to 
have been deficient in Christian principle, if we may judge from 
the following short trait, which is as creditable to the candour and 
right feeling of the one party, as to the piety of the other. 

‘I must do the old bishop the justice to record a fact, though it tells 
rather against myself. In affirming something, I made use of the com- 
mon Mahometan form of “ Wallab,” by God. He stopped me imme- 
diately. « Cannot you affirm simply,” said he, “ without taking God's 
name in vain? If you believe in the Gospel, do not swear.” But un- 
fortunately, having learned all my oriental languages from Mahomedans, 
their profane mode: »s of expression are so very familiz iw to me, that I fear 


I must often unconsciously have offended him in the course of conversa- 
tion.’ 


Rabban Hormuzd, which also takes its name from the founder, 
—a bishop who was martyred (says Assemani) in the sixty-sixth 
year of the reign of Shapour of Persia, —is another of these sin- 
gular convents, inhabited by Chaldean monks, who, with their 
wild and romantic habitation, are thus described by Mr Rich. 


‘ The town of Al Kosh, which is entirely inhabited by Chaldeans, was 


before us, a little way up the foot of the mountain ; and on the right of 


it, about a mile higher up, in a rocky defile or opening in the mountains, 
was the Chaldean convent of Rabban Hormuzd, whither we were 
journeying, and which from this spot wore a most imposing appearance. 
Nothing was clearly distinguishable but a heavy square building of a 
dusky red colour, hanging quite over a precipice, like some Lama 
pagoda. The dark clouds rolled over the summit of the mountain almost 
down to the convent, and greatly increased the gloominess of its aspect 
and its apparent height. We seemed to be retreating from the world 
and entering on some wild and untried state of existence, when we found 
ourselves in the rocky strait by which it is approached. The situation 
appeared to be well chosen for devotion, but devotion of a savage and 
gloomy character. The hills gradually rose very soon after the slope 
had terminated. An immense ‘torrent, now dry, had brought down pro- 
digious fragments of rock. Keeping along its edge, we reached at eleven 
the entrance of the defile, along a rocky and rough road. This defile 
expands and scoops out the mountain into a kind of wild amphitheatre, 
in which, not half way up, the convent is situated. It was only the 
latter part of the road which was very steep. The red building we had 
seen from afar was part of a church, or rather churches, there being 
several together. All the amphitheatre, from the top to the bottom, 
is full of little caves and grottoes, those near the church and ex- 
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tending up the rock far above it, being appropriated to the use of the 
monks, of whom there are fifty, only four or five of whom are priests. 
Each monk has a separate cell, and the communications between them 
are by little terraces. The rocks are craggy and broken, and of fine 
harmonious tints, being of freestone, of which the church is built. It is 
now undergoing a thorough repair in a very neat manner, It stands on 
a platform elevated from the precipice, but very little of the ancient 
fabric remains, 

‘ We arrived at half-past eleven: we were accommodated in rather an 
airy lodging, in a kind of sacristy or chapel adjoining the church. Our 
people established themselves as well as they could in the surrounding 
caves, and the horses we sent back to the village. 

‘In the afternoon I went to vespers. The congregation of rustic 
dark-looking monks, together with the gloominess and simplicity of the 
church, which is merely a narrow arched or vaulted room, with no light 
but what is admitted from the small dome, might well remind one of the 
solitude of St Saba. Indeed the monks were not less Thebaid in their 
appearance,—being dusky-looking men, clothed in the coarsest manner, 
like peasants, but more sombre in their colours; their gown being of a 
dark blue or black canvass, with a common Abba or Arab cloak of brown 
woollen over it. On their heads they wear a small skull-cap of brown 
felt, with a black handkerchief tied round it. The priests are rather 
better clothed, in black dresses, with black turbans on their heads. The 
monks are ef all trades—weavers, tailors, smiths, carpenters, and masons ; 
so that the wants of the convent are entirely supplied by the convent 
itself. ‘Their wants are indeed very few, the order being that of St 
Anthony, and very rigorous in its observances. ‘The monks never eat 
meat, except at Christmas and Easter, Sometimes, indeed, if any of 
their friends bring them a little as a present, they are not forbidden to 
eat it; but no meat is provided for the convent. The daily food is 
some boiled wheat and bread, and even this in small quantities. Wine 
and spirits are altogether prohibited, and none but the treasurer is 
allowed to touch money.’ * 





‘ The monks live separately and alone in their cells, when not em- 
ployed at their work, and are forbidden to talk to one another. A bell 
summons them to church several times a-day, besides which they meet 
in the church at midnight for prayer: again at daybres ak, and at sun- 
set, when they each retire to their cells without fire or candle. Some 
of these cells are far from the others, in very lonely situations, high up 
the mountains in steep places, and look difficult to get at by day ; how 
much more so in dark and stormy nights! They are surrounded by wild 
plundering tribes of Koords, who might come down and murder them in 
their different retreats, without their cries for help being heard; but 
their poverty preserves them from such attacks. ‘There were several 
young men among them, who had retired here, being, as they told us, 
weary of the world, and hoping to find rest in this solitude, and 
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This Alkosh is interesting as being both the birth and burying- 
place of the prophet Nahum ‘ the Elkoshite.’ 

Having completed his researches at Nineveh and its vicinity, 
Mr Rich quitted Mousul on the 3d of March, upon a hellich, or 
raft of skins and branches of trees ; and floated rapidly down the 
Tigris to Bagdad, where he arrived on the 12th, examining 
some interesting fragments of antiquity on his way ; among which 
was the place called by the natives ‘ Nimrood,’ and which he be- 
lieves to be the Lavissa of Xenophon. 

At Bagdad he had not continued long, when, receiving an 
offer of a high civil appointment at Bombay, he accepted it, and 
=— the city of the Caliphs for the last time on the 11th of 

fay ; greatly to the regret of a large portion of its inhabitants, 
to whom he was not only endeared by his courteous manners and 
liberality, but who had experienced from his presence on many 
occasions a protection from the exactions and tyranny of the 
Pasha. 

In truth, a residence at Bagdad had about this time become 
uncomfortable from many causes; and the Pasha, listening to 
evil counsels, exhibited a degree of hostility towards the English, 
of which he afterwards repented. Differences both of a political 
and commercial nature had arisen, which induced Mr Rich, 
though quitting Bagdad, to remain at Bussora (where he arrived 
on the 11th of May), in order to watch over the interests of those 
who had looked up to him as their protector for many years: 
But Mrs Rich being taken ill, he proceeded for change of air to 
Bushire ; from whence that lady was forced to sail to Bombay, 
while he remained awaiting the final instructions which might 
enable him to close his business with the Pashalic, and follow 
her. 

But the heat at Bushire became so intolerable, and the ex- 
pected despatches were so long delayed, that he resolved on 
proceeding to the cooler regions beyond the mountains, and to 
visit Sheerauz, Persepolis, and other places of interest in its 
vicinity. Something of the delights of a sojourn at Bushire in 
the months of July and August, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extracts. 

‘ July 13.—A terrible night again; not a breath stirring ; one rises 
exhausted, unrefreshed, and stupid. The weather is quite dreadful, and 
they say we are not at the worst of it by any means. I never felt any 


acceptance with God, through religious exercises of a painful and mor- 
tifying nature. They did not look either happy or healthy ; and we were 
told they die young.—£d.’ 
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thing so oppressive in Bagdad as this heavy damp heat, which is quite 
stifling. Thermometer only 95°, but it is 91° all night, as I have an 
opportunity of ascertaining ; for sleep is quite out of the question. 
Perspiration does not cool one, for there is no evaporation, and every 
thing is wet with steam as in a hot bath. Indeed I can compare this to 
nothing but living in a Hamaum. You may imagine the exhaustion 
that takes place. The hot sulphureous blasts of a Bagdad Saum are 
quite refreshing compared with it. There seems to be something in the 
air, too, peculiarly favourable to the development of the prickly heat, 
which I never had so bad before. I am one wound all over my body 
and limbs down to my fingers. What I used to suffer at Bagdad was 
nothing to it. The effects of the irritation spread over so large a sur- 
face are terrible. How I bless God you escaped in time! Four-and- 
twenty hours of this would have killed you.’ 

‘ The thermometer all last night was 93°, till three o’clock this morn- 
ing, when it fell gradually to 90° , which is its lowest point. It is not, 
however, the heat I so much complain of, as the steam and closeness, 
which is very relaxing, and irritating beyond any thing I ever felt or 
imagined. My poor Bagdadees look like ghosts ; and even they are 
covered with prickly heat. “ Sir,” said Yusuf Aga to-day, “ we can 
live in fire, but not ina Hamaum.” He said this upon my remarking 
that it was quite delightful to hear the Bagdadees at last obliged to com- 
plain of heat. 

‘ I bless God every hour of the day that you have escaped this. It 
cheers my spirits under the smarting and burning of the prickly heat, 
and the uncommon languor which I feel, and which renders it quite a 
labour to walk across the terrace.’ 


On the 23d of July he started for Shirauz, and his prog-ress is 
described in three letters to Mrs Rich. These letters, as is 
generally the case, prove more spirited and amusing than any 
journal. What a pity it is that there are no more of them! 
We find that the writer reached Shirauz on the 2d of August ; 
and he appears to have been more favourably impressed with 
the appearance of this city than most other travellers who have 
recorded their impressions. 


‘I will now proceed,’ says he, ‘to give you some general idea of the 


journey,andtheimpression madeon me by the view of the town and gardens. 


I have met with no travels which give me a good idea of the country. I 
have forgotten what Niebuhr says. My companions were agreeable, and 
the whole journey a pleasant one. I often longed for you, but I also 
often thought how difficult it would have been to have managed had you 
been with us. The people of Fars are the most impudent starers, and 
the most troublesome fellows I ever knew. You could not have taken a 
walk in the garden without trouble, and ‘certainly scarcely have stirred 
out without being closely veiled. The people here are renowned, even 
among the Persians, for their impertinence. 

‘ My expectations were surpassed in the general view of the town and 
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the plain, and disappointed in the gardens. The town certainly presents 
itself to advantage, perhaps more so on the whole than almost any other 
oriental town I have seen—of course excepting Constantinople. The 
plain is fine, well cultivated, and pretty green even now, but miserably 
bare of wood, and the mountains are rocky and barren. ‘The gardens do 
not surround the town, nor are they by any means so numerous as I had 
expected. They are scattered here and there, and I have not seen any 
thing that can be compared with the Khosroo-abad at Sinna. The 
Khosroo-abad would make three or four of the gardens here. M. de la 
Fosse, who is just arrived here, and Aga Seyd, of their own accords, 


drew the same comparison between the gardens of Shirauz and that of 


Sinna, so that it could not be wholly fancy on my part. Indeed from 
what I hear it seems that Aman ullah Khan has copied the taste of the 
Sefiviyahs, rather than the modern school, in his public works. 

‘ Our garden, the celebrated Jehan Numa, is one of the best here, but 
the house, or bungalow, is in rather a ruinous condition. There is a 
fine terrace before it, and then a lower garden, much in the Italian style, 
but it is only two hundred yards square. The mere pleasure-part of the 
Khosroo-abad was eight hundred. Three or four walks are planted with 
cypress-trees, but w ith the exception of these and some others scattered 
about here and there in some of the gardens, the cypresses for which 
Shirauz was once so celebrated have almost entirely disappeared. ‘They 
have been unmercifully cut down for common carpentry, for door a 
window frames, &c. The other day the prince wanted some timber to 
repair the roof of his kiosk in his garden, and cut down some remark- 
ably fine tchinar-trees, which had been much celebrated for their beauty 
in Kerim Khan’s time. I have ordered a neat box to be made for you 
out of the Shirauz cypress wood, but the trees, however renowned in 
oriental song, are not so fine as those of Constantinople. 

‘ The climate is very agreeable, and is reckoned healthy. The ther- 
mometer is at 91° for an hour or two, and this only in the hot season. 
The nights are cool, but I find it most pleasant to sleep in the open air, 
though many keep to their rooms. There is a fine bed of fragrant tool- 
see, or marvel of Peru, just before my window.’ 


From Shirauz Mr Rich proceeded to the Meshed-e-Mader-e- 
Subeemaun, supposed to be the tomb of Cyrus, which, together 
with the Nunsat Mourghab, he examined; and then went to 
Persepolis, where he remained six days, laboriously employed in 
copying the long Cuniform inscriptions that are found at 
that celebrated place. ‘This he did with the intention of having 
them transmitted to Professor Grotefend, who has been so long 
employed in the arduous task of decyphering the Cuniform cha- 
racter. His first impressions on seeing these venerable ruins 
themselves from some distance, are, we think, happily given. 


‘It was dark when we left the bridge of the Araxes. My expecta- 
tion was greatly excited. Chardin, when I was a mere child, had in- 
spired me with a great desire to see these ruins, and the desires excited 
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in us in childhood are too vivid ever to be effaced. Their gratification 
has a relish which motives suggested by reason and judgment are unable 
afterwards to equal. My late antiquarian researches had, however, also 
added their interest to my other inducements; and as I rode over the 
plain by the beautiful star-light, reflections innumerable on the great 
events that had happened there crowded on my memory. I was in the 
moment of enjoying what I had long wished for; and what a delightful mo- 
ment that is! At last the pointed summit began to detach itself from 
the line of mountains to which we were advancing. Mr Tod pointed it 
out :—* Under that lie the ruins.” At that moment the moon rose 
with uncommon beauty behind it. Ages seemed at once to present 
themselves to my fancy. 

‘ We were lodged in a half ruined garden-house, fronting the ruins, 
and at the distance of about a mile from them. You may be assured 
that my last looks at night, and first in the morning (I did not go to 
hed till twelve and rose with the dawn), were directed to that spot. Yet 
I took a capricious kind of pleasure in not going to them, and forcing 
myself to be contented with this general survey. This may be foolish, 
but I determined to put off my minute inspection of them till our return, 
and enjoy for the present the general impression caused by this distant 
view. Lord Byron would have employed the interval better than I 
could do.’ 

‘ We returned to Persepolis by partly a different road, and arrived 
there on the evening of the 22d. We pitched our tents on the platform, 
close by the portals, which contain the colossal figures of the mythologi- 
cal animals. You may imagine I could not sleep that night. It was 
not a situation to steep the senses in sweet oblivion. I watched the 
rising of the moon, to indulge myself with a solitary ramble among the 
ruins by her light so favourable to contemplation ; and I was well re- 
warded. The strange gigantic figures on the portals near which we 
were encamped, had a singular and portentous aspect, faintly illuminated 
hy the moon, and by the remains of a fire our people had lighted, which 
cast a reddish mysterious light on part of them. As I walked among 
the lofty pillars, numberless were the fancies that arose, and the incom- 
parable ode at once presented itself to my recollection. I was actually 
walking among the remains of those very “ Persian abodes,” but how 
changed ! The fall of my own footsteps, and the cry of the fox from the 
hills which contain the royal sepulchres, were the only sounds heard, 
while above the pale moon was pursuing her tranquil course, unconscious 
of, or at least unchanged by, the lapse of ages. 


Ife returned to Shirauz on the ‘30th August, to learn that 
the cholera had made its appearance at Bushire, and was al- 
ready depopulating it. Already had 17,000 been carried off at 
Bussora, and the road to Burauzgoon was strewed with dead 
bodies. ‘The Liverpool frigate,’ he adds, ‘ which had arrived 
at Bushire, lost three lieutenants in fifteen hours. The surgeon 
‘and a great part of the crew, we hear, are also dead.’ It was 
true that the Liverpool lost three officers in a single day ; but it 


. 
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was not from cholera, it was from heat. It is a fact that the 
lieutenant who in the morning read the funeral service over his 
dead comrade, had that sad office performed over himself by 
another ere the night had closed in. : 
But the pestilence was yet at a distance, and with premature 
rejoicing he congratulates himself and her to whom he was writ- 
ing, that he and his party had escaped the danger—that all was 
well with them. ‘ Now every thing has happened for the best 
‘ with respect to us. There seems to be a particular Providence 
‘ watching over us, and we ought to be for ever grateful.’ His 
next letter describes the splendours of a nuptial ceremony, on 
the marriage of a son of the Prince of Shirauz with his cousin, 
the daughter of the Prince of Kerman. But the festivity was 
cut short by sterner rites. The pestilence, which they fondly 
hoped would remain at a distance, was approaching with sure and 
rapid steps, and strode at once into the dwelling of the royal revellers. 


¢ « Who is it that comes from the bridal chamber? It is Azrael, the 
Angel of Death.” The festivities of the wedding were suddenly put a 
stop to by the appearance of the so much dreaded cholera. The first 
death by it happened on the 14th. On the 15th it got very bad, yet 
still the people seemed to wish not to attend to it, and the marriage 
ceremonies continued. On the 17th, however, the voice of revelry 
ceased, and was succeeded by silence and consternation. A lady and 
some slave girls died in the haram, whereupon the prince and his family 
left it for the gardens in the afternoon. In the night the prince’s mother 
was taken ill in her new quarters. Her dastardly son, with his sister, 
immediately mounted their horses and ran away, leaving the poor old 
lady to her fate. She died before morning. The vizir followed the 
prince, and most of the principal people shortly imitated their example. 
In the morning of the 18th, when the death of the prince’s mother, and 
the flight of her son and the principal people were publicly known, the 
terror and dismay became general. The scene that ensued can scarcely 
be described. Parties of horsemen were seen galloping across the 
plain, and in different directions; groups of people on foot, women 
and children, covered the road—going they knew not whither— 
to escape an invisible, undefined, but mortal foe, which every one ima- 
gined to be close at his elbow. Several dropped and died on the road 
from fright, which in a multitude of cases doubtless converted a slight 
bilious attack, than which nothing is more common now, into a mortal 
malady. The town was left to take care of itself, for the prince and 
vizir had gone away in such terror that they had not even thought of 
any orders or regulations. The flight of the governor did great harm, 
and increased the public consternation tenfold ; indeed it was the most 
shameless dastardly action I ever knew, and now that the people have 
come to themselves a little, they openly talk of the prince with con- 
tempt. 

‘ On the morning of the 19th, Aga Baba Khan, the first Shirauzee 
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nobleman, much to his honour, returned to town, took charge of the 
government, and has constantly employed himself in allaying the popular 
ferment, comforting the timid, and maintaining peace and order. 

‘I thought it much better to remain w here we were. I understand 
my staying comforted many people, who were looking to see what I 
would say and do on the occasion; if so, I thank God for it. But I 
certainly often thanked God also while the disease lasted that I had not 
brought you up here. I should have run away then as bad as the rest. 
There is certainly a particular Providence watching over us.’ 

Alas! even when thus breathing out his joy and gratitude: for 
escape and safety, the fatal disease was already in his veins. 
Scarce had he penned these lines when he fell under its attack, 
even when its fury seemed quite spent—almost the last of its 
victims. 

In addition to what we have above cursorily described, there 
is added to this volume the journal of an expedition (under- 
taken immediately previous to his Koordistan journey), from 
Bagdad to Kasri-Shireen, a hunting-seat of the celebrated 
Khosrow Purveez, where that monarch used to retire from the 
toils of government—in which latterly, indeed, he took won- 
drous little share—to enjoy the society of his beloved Shireen. 
The whole of this country teems with interesting relics and re- 
collections, and the description which Mr Rich has given of 
his discoveries, though consisting only of rough notes, which, 
had he lived, would have undoubtedly been worked up into a 
finished shape, must, even in their imperfect state, be highly 
gratifying to all who delight in Oriental history and antiquities. 
We have no doubt that the ruins which Mr Rich found between 
Sheheraban and the Zendan are those of Dastagerd, from whence 
Khosroo made his escape in so unmanly a manner when beset by 
the Roman legions. 

The Appendix to this volume contains, besides the notes on 
the battle of Arbela, already alluded to, a variety of routes and 
fragments of journals, affording much valuable materials for fill- 
ing up a space on our maps, which, as yet, is nearly a blank; 
and the greater part of which has already been reduced to shape 
by Mr Walker in the maps which accompany the work. Seve- 
ral spirited lithographic prints, taken from sketches by the au- 
thor, and which exhibit faithful representations of costume, and 
of some interesting scenes in the countries described, afford an 
additional attraction to the admirers of such embellishments. 

Such are the contents of the volumes which we now recom- 
mend to the public attention ; and especially to those who con- 
sider a knowledge of the nations of Asia, with whom our rela- 
tions, political and commercial, are every day augmenting, 
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essential to a people who possess, as we do, a vast stake in the 
East. The extracts we have given will enable our readers 
to form a fair opinion of their style and matter ; and we hope 
that the sample may induce them to turn from our pages to those 
of the work itself. 





Art. IIl.—Poggit Epistole. Editas collegit et emendavit ; ple- 
rasque ex Codd. MSS. eruit, ordine chronologico disposutt, 
notisque illustravit Eques Tuomas pre Tone .is, J. C. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Florentie typis L. Marchini: 1832. 


T° times of political and religious excitement, passing events 

almost entirely absorb the public attention; and in an age 
of transition, which many are pleased to regard as_pre-eminently 
an age of improvement, the record of the transactions of the 
earlier periods of civil and literary history are either left absolute- 
ly unnoticed, or are cursorily glanced at with cold indifference. 
This appears to be at present the case with the majority of the 
reading public in our own country, who feel much more interest 
in a pamphlet on the poor laws, or on the state of Ireland, than 
they do in discussions on the workings of the feudal system, or 
in the annals of French, or Italian, or even of English literature. 
But still we apprehend that there exists in our community a re- 
spectable minority of men of cultivated minds, who, occasionally 
at least, abstract themselves from the agitation of the moment, to 
enquire what their predecessors have done for the purpose of 
promoting general instruction, and of quickening the * march of 
‘intellect.’ And perhaps the candid investigator of the progress 
of mental culture will find, that whilst, in the course of the last 
five centuries, great and rapidly increasing light has been thrown 
upon physical science, proportionate improvements have not been 
made in the sciences of morals and of politics. In the latter sub- 
jects of study, the writers of ancient Greece and Rome, many 
of them conversant, as statesmen and soldiers, with the practical 
affairs of life, had attained to a respectable degree of informa- 
tion ; and it will be found, upon an examination of the works of 
the diligent scholars, to whose exertions we are indebted for the 
revival of literature in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that 
those enthusiastic students of ancient lore had, in the prosecution 
of their labours, deeply imbibed the spirit which animates with 
the dignified energy of moral truth the writings of the Greek and 
Roman orators and philosophers. It is by no means, then, an 
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uninteresting task to those who enjoy the requisite leisure and 
means of information, to mark the dawning of the human intel- 
lect breaking in upon the darkness of the middle ages, and to 
trace the first advancements of its progress towards its meridian 
splendour. And as it is the business of reviewers to cater for 
the various descriptions of guests who seat themselves at the ban- 
quet of literature, we think “that we are acting in a manner strict- 
ly compatible with our duty in directing the attention of our 
learned readers to the epistolary communications of an eminent 
I‘lorentine scholar ; and in stating the circumstances which gave 
rise to their composition. This will lead us to give a brief 
account of the state of Italy at the period of the reviv: val of letters, 
and a sketch of the life of their author. 

At the commencement of the fourteenth century Italy was di- 
vided into a variety of states, differing from each other in the 
form of their constitution, but all habitually involved, with but 
short intervals of tranquillity, in the turmoils of civil ‘strife and 
the perils of foreign war. In these circumstances, the flames of 
discord which had been kindled in most of the districts of that 
beautiful country were nourished by the quarrels which had long 
subsisted between two powerful factions, which, under the deno- 
minations of Guelphs and Ghibeilines, respectively maintained the 
claims of the papal see, and those of the wearer of the imperial 
crown, to sovereignty over the different portions of the Roman 
empire ; and especially over what both the Pope and the Emperor 
affected to call their Italian dominions. In the midst of the 
struggles which took place between the partisans of these rival 
potentates, several of the cities of the northern part of the penin- 
sula, such as Milan, Parma, Pavia, Ferrara, Modena, and others, 
took advantage of favourable contingencies to shake off both the 
papal and the imperial yoke ; but after a short period of nominal 
freedom, the licentious populace of these cities, inexperienced in 
the art of self-government, and left a prey to anarchy in conse- 
quence of the indulgence of their passions, were seduced or com- 
pelled to bow their necks to petty tyrants sprung from their own 
community, who ruled them with a rod of iron. At the period 
of which we are treating, the kingdom of Naples was distracted 
by successive disputes of rival dynasties, who vindicated by arms 
their respective claims to the throne; whilst the skilful concen- 
tration of her oligarchical government enabled the republic of 
Venice to crush all domestic conspiracies entered into from time 
to time by her malecontent citizens, and also to wage fierce and 
bloody war against her rivals the Genoese, without any inter- 
ruption to the extension of her commercial dealings, and of her 
colonial conquests in the East. At this period, too, the trans- 
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ference of the papal residence from Rome to Avignon, effected 
by Clement V. in the year 1300, gave an extended seope to that 
spirit of sedition prevalent among the Roman populace, which had 
afforded to the ultramontane pontiff a fair pretext for quitting the 
capital of Christendom, which may justly be deemed his proper 
place of abode. 

In the fourteenth century the Republic of Florence occupied 
a distinguished rank among the states of Italy. For some time 
after its first establishment, its territories were confined within 
very narrow limits, which were, however, somewhat extended by 
the liberal grants of adjoining districts which it received from the 
Emperor Otho I., and by the districts which its citizens after- 
wards from time to time won, by force of arms or by intrigue, 
from their neighbours. The city of Ilorence, having thus in- 
creased in importance -e and in population, was, for the purposes 
of civil government, divided into four, and afterwards into six 
tribes, over each of which presided a magistrate, designated by 
the title of Consul. But being soon we aried of this constitution, 
the Florentines, with a view of avoiding the crying evil of the 
partiality of party in the administration of justice, adopted the 
strange expedient of appointing foreigners as magistrates, under 
the title of Podestd. ‘This form of government, however, soon 
proved inefficient and unsatisfactory, and was superseded by a 
new system, according to the provisions of which the power of 
the state was vested in a chief magistrate styled Capitano, who 
was at once aided and controlled in the execution of his duties by 
twelve of the principal citizens, who bore the appellation of 
Signori, and by twenty subordinate officers, called Gonfalonieri, 
Faction and civil tumult still prevailing under the new arrange- 
ment, towards the end of the thirteenth century the executive 
government was vested in six magistrates, entitled Priori degli 
Arti, or Priori della Libertad. To these were added, ten years 
after, a legal officer, called the Gonfaloniere of Justice ; and, 
after the lapse of twenty more years, twelve buont womini, or 
good men and true, were added as assistants to the Priori, whose 
number was increased to eight. The weighty affairs of the state, 
however, were discussed and settled by two councils, the one 
called the § Council of the People, ’ and composed principally of 
the middle and lower classes of the community—the other, en- 
titled the ‘ Common Council,’ the members of which were chosen 
from among the citizens of rank and fortune. 

Many examples i in the history of nations may serve to prove 
that intestine broils and the prevale nce of civil strife in a state, 
do not necessarily incapacitate it from vigorously maint: lining o 
wars, whether defensive or aggressive, against foreign powers, 
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France was never more formidable to her enemies than at the 
time when the chieftains of contending factions followed each 
other in quick succession to the guillotine. Such, too, was the 
case with the Florentines. ‘Though they were from time to time 
arrayed against each other in fierce hostility as partisans of the 
Guelphic and Ghibelline factions—which, in their domestic 
quarrels, respectively assumed the titles of Neré and Bianchi* 
—though, in the early times of the Republic, we find the nobles 
in feud against each other, afterwards the united patricians contend- 
ing against the people, and at a later period the people at variance 
with the populace, they seem never to have shrunk from a con- 
test with their neighbours. At one time they were engaged in 
hostilities against the Republic of Pisa; at another, they were 
called upon to defend themselves against the aggressions of the 
reigning Pope. But the most pertinacious disturbers of their 
tranquillity were the successive heads of the family of the Vis- 
conti the Lords of Milan, who, with a view of bending these 
proud republicans beneath their yoke, ravaged their territory by 
many an incursion, which the Florentines generally repelled by 
the aid of mercenary troops, hired by that wealth which was the 
produce of their extensive commerce. 

The civil broils in which the Florentines were for so long a 
space of time involved, were no doubt calamitous to the general 
state, and particularly to distinguished families ; as they were at- 
tended by the mutual slaughter of the combatants, and termi- 
nated in the exile of the leaders of the vanquished party, and 
the confiscation of their property. But in the course of human 
affairs, there hardly occurs any evil so extreme as not to be qua- 
lified by some intermixture of good. ‘The collisions of faction 
and the disorganization of revolutionary movements, call into 
exercise talent which, in a more tranquil condition of society, 
would have lain dormant in obscurity. The season of public 
excitement is the time of harvest to men of ability; and the ef- 
fects of that ability will be felt when the calm of peace succeeds 
to the storm of strife, and its true value will then be recognised 
in its direction to worthy objects. The mental energy excited in 
the breasts of the citizens of I'lorence in the prosecution of their 
domestic quarrels, is pointedly noted by Macchiavelli as having 
constituted the ornament and the support, and as having been in 
times of peril the salvation, of the republic. It was in conse- 
quence of the exertion of intellect thus incited and sharpened, 
that, in the midst of the devastations and hazards of foreign war 


* Blacks and Whites, 
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and domestic discord, literature flourished in the Tuscan capital ; 
and it was in circumstances apparently most disastrous and dis- 
couraging, that Petrarch, Dante, and Bocaccio, in their immor- 
tal works, gave to their native tongue that consistency and polish 
which has won for it the admiration and the applause of future 
ages. Nor were these accomplished writers less distinguished in 
their day by their Latin compositions; on which, though rude 
and incorrect, they in all probability prided themselves more 
than they did on those specimens of their skill in their vernacular 
language which now shed such a lustre on their names. With 
all their faults, indeed, the Latin epistles and treatises of this 
illustrious triumvirate and their contemporaries, were the harbin- 
gers of the revival of letters. At the period when they flourished, 
indeed, the Latin language was the medium through which in- 
struction in all arts and sciences was conveyed to students in the 
European Universities. It was also the means of communica- 
tion between scholars of different countries. It was, moreover, 
adopted as the instrument of diplomatic discussions and arrange- 
ments, and of recording the treaties made between the powers ; of 
the civilized world. It is justly observed by the Abbé de Sade, 
that ‘ Nothing proves better the ascendency ‘which talent and the 
é culture of the mind give among the human kind’—(he might 
have added, that nothing more ‘clearly shows the pre-eminence 
in literature of the ‘Tuscan Republic in the fourteenth century )— 
‘ than the fact that twelve citizens of Florence were seen at the 
‘same time at the court of Boniface VIII., in the character of 
‘ ambassadors from different powers of Europe and Asia.’* In 
point of fact, the literary characters of the fourteenth century 
were not, as many persons erroneously suppose them to have 
been, cloistered recluses, whose minds were narrowed, and whose 
faculties were benumbed by the influence of pedantry. On the 
contrary, they were, in general, men of business, engaged in the 
active concerns of life. ‘They were admitted into the best society, 
not as the lions of the season, or as barely tolerated in the 
quality of dependents, but as habitual associates, and on a confi- 
dential footing with people of rank and fortune. In consequence 
of their reputation for talent, they became the correspondents 
and friends of statesmen, nobles, and even of sovereign princes. 
At the beginning of their career, indeed, the scholars of the re- 
vival exercised themselves in verbal criticism, and made the 
writings of the ancient Greeks and Romans the principal sub- 
jects of their studies. But they were not content with acquiring 
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a knowledge of words and phrases: They deeply imbibed the 
maxims of wisdom which are to be derived from the historians 
and philosophers of antiquity ; and in the moral treatises which 
they published, and in the orations which they not unfrequently 
delivered to congregated masses of their countrymen, or at the 
courts of foreign princes, they skilfully and faithfully applied 
those maxims to the transactions of their own times. Hence 
their works breathe : a spirit of freedom well calculated to infuse 
8 generous sentiments into the hearts of their readers; whilst they 
inculcate those principles of virtue which we are ready to believe 
were not entirely destitute of good effect; even in an age when 


err 


. the remonstrances of reason were too apt to be silenced by the 
: muttered threats of superstition, or by the overbearing voice of 
passion. 

4 When we consider the scarcity and the consequent high price 
a of the manuscripts of the Latin classics, from the perusal of which 
3 alone the literary men of the fourteenth century were enabled to 
i form their style, we may be led rather to wonder at the advances 


actually made by those industrious scholars towards correctness 

of diction, than to blame them for the want of elegance in their 

compositions. The small collections of books which then existed, 

were shut up in monasteries, or in the palaces of princes, where 

they were not easily accessible ; and the conceding of permission 

to inspect and to copy the literary treasures which were in the 

possession of private individuals, depended of course on the ca- 

price of their owners; nor could these stores have been very 

copious. The library of Petrarch was, during his life time, 

deemed of such importance, that the bequest which he made of 

: it to the Republic of Venice was regarded, and justly so, as a 

signal instance of munificence ; and yet the works of which it 

was composed were so few in number, that they usually consti- 

tuted a part of his baggage during the course of his travels. It 

is little to the credit of the magistracy of Venice, that they suf- 

fered this valuable legacy, which contained some precious articles, 

to perish in neglected obscurity, in an upper chamber immediately 
beneath the roof of the Church of St Mark.* 

Such was the political and literary state of Italy in general 





* Amongst the works here deposited, Daru (Hist. de Venice, tom. ii., 
bY p- 25) enumerates a MS. of Homer, given to Petrarch by Sigeros, am- 
bassador of the Emperor of the East; a Sophocles, presented to him by 

Leontius Pilatus, his instructor in Greek ; a Latin translation of Homer’s 
works ; a copy of Quintilian, and most of the works of Cicero transcribed 
by Petrarch himself, 
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and of Florence in particular at the time of the birth of Poggio 
Bracciolini, which event took place on the 11th of February, 
1380, at Terranuova, a small town situated in the territory of 
the Tuscan republic, not far from Arezzo. His father, Guccio 
Bracciolini, who exercised the office of notary, at that period an 
office of much respectability, was in his later years involved in 
pecuniary distresses, which were aggravated by the imprudence 
of his endeavours to extricate himself from them by the aid of 
usurious money-lenders. ‘This circumstance, however, did not 

revent him from giving his son a good education, which object 
was facilitated by the liberality of the Florentine Government in 
procuring, by the means of salaries paid out of the public purse, 
the aid of the most eminent scholars of the time in instructing 
the youth of the republic in the learned languages, in history, 
philosophy, and in all the various branches of polite literature. 
The public school or university thus instituted was known by the 

name of Studio Fiorentino, and was opened soon after the cessa- 
tion of the plague so vividly described by Boccacio in the preface 


to his Decamerone. On his admission into this seminary of 


learning, Poggio entered upon the study of the Latin tongue 
under the auspices of Giovanni Malpaghino, more commonly 
known by the name of John of Ravenna; and in the course of 
his scholastic pursuits he was encouraged and assisted by Coluc- 
cio Salutati and Niccolo Niccoli, two eminent literary characters ; 


the latter of whom possessed a respectable library, consisting of 


manuscripts of the ancient classics, which he had collected with 


unwearied industry and at a considerable expense, and the use of 


which he liberally imparted to the ingenuous youths of his 
acquaintance who had devoted themselves to the cultivation of 


literature. It has been asserted by those who have written of 


the early training of Poggio, that in the study of the Grecian 
language he availed himself of the assistance of Manuel C ry- 
soloras, one of the learned Greeks who were compelled at this 
period, by the invasion of the Eastern Empire by the Turks, to 
take refuge in Italy. But this assertion is certainly erroneous. 
It appears most distinctly from certain letters of Poggio which 
have been lately brought to light by the editor of ‘the work 
now under our consider ration, th: it he did not begin to learn 
Greek till the year 1424, when he commenced the study of that 
language, w hich he prosecuted with no other aid than the ocea- 
sional instructions of one of his learned friends named Rinuccio, 
who was afterwards secretary to Pope Nicholas V. 

Having finished his studies at the Florentine University, 
Poggio repaired, in the year 1403, to Rome, where, in conse- 
quence of the kind interposition in his favour of his friend 
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C oluccio, he was admitted, in the capacity of secretary, into the 
service of the Cardinal Ludulfo Maramori, Archbishop of Bari. 
Krom this situation he was transferred, in the latter end of 
August or the beginning of September in the ensuing year, to 
the Roman Chancery, in quality of writer of the Apostolic Letters, 
or under secretary to the reigning Pope Boniface 1X. That he 
was well qualified for the discharge of the duties of this office, 
and that he discharged those duties with fidelity and zeal, is 
evinced by the fact that he continued to hold his secre taryship, 
with the exception of a very short interval, during the reigns of 
seven successive pontiffs, ‘The emoluments of his office were 
somewhat scanty ; and, though in his confidential communications 
to his friends he occasionally made this circumstance the subject 
of complaint, we may easily believe that it preserved him from 
the temptations which befall young men who are born to 
afHuence. In the preface to his Historia Disceptativa Convivialis, 
he acknowledges that in his early life he frequently had recourse 
to study for the purpose of beguiling the painful reflections which 
intruded themselves on his mind in consequence of the slender- 
ness of his income. 

On the Ist of October, 1404, Boniface IX. died, and was 
succeeded by Cosmo, Cardinal of Santa Croce, who, on his ele- 
vation to the papal chair, assumed the name of Innocent VII. 
The new pontiff treated Poggio with great kindness. So atten- 
tive indeed was he to the “wishes of “his secretary, that at his 
request, backed by a commendatory letter from Coluccio Salu- 
tati, then Chancellor of Florence, he was induced to admit into 
the Roman Chancery Poggio’s chosen friend and the companion 
of his youthful studies, Leonardo Bruni, commonly known by 
the name of Leonardo Aretino; from his confidential intercourse 
with whom Poggio derived the greatest pleasure, whilst by a 
community in literary pursuits the two scholars mutually pro- 


moted each other’s improvement in useful and ornamental 
knowledge.* 


Leonardo obtained the post of papal secretary in a manner very 
creditable to himself, On his first introduction to Innocent, that pontiff 
remarked, in the hearing of the courtiers, that he seemed too young for 
the office to which he aspired. This remark having been reported to 
Jacopo Angelo, who had been a rival in scholarship to Leonardo at the 
University of Florence, he was thereby encouraged to become a com- 
petitor with him for the secretaryship. While the pontiff was in doubt 
which of the two to appoint, he received despatches from France about 
business of a complicated nature, and as a test of the abilities of the 
candidates he gaye orders that both should draw up an answer to them. 
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Their pencefal studies were, however, soon interrupted by civil 
broils which took place between Innocent and the Roman people, 
in consequence of which the pontiff and his court were obliged to 
flee to Viterbo. The father of the faithful did not long survive 
the pacification which put an end to these tumults, as he died 
on the 6th of November of the year in which it was con- 
cluded. 

Innocent was succeeded by Gregory XI., who, however, not 
having ratified certain conditions on which he was elected, was 


soon superseded by Alexander V. During this uncertainty of 


affairs in the pontific: il see, Poggio retired to Florence, still 
retaining, however, his post of Apostolic scribe, which he conti- 
nued to hold during the short pontificate of Ale xander, which 
did not last quite eight months, and was confirmed in his office 
by Alexander's successor, John X XII. 

John had not long been seated in the Papal chair before he 
was applied to by the Emperor Sigismund to summon a General 
Council, for the purpose of putting an end to the schism which 
then existed, and which had disturbed the peace of Christendom 
for a long series of years. With this request the Pontiff was 


very unwilling to comply, as he had learnt, from the perusal of 


ecclesiastical ‘records, that the assembling of General Councils 
boded no good to the head of the C hurch. But yielding at 
length to the importunity of the Emperor, he issued the neces- 
sary precept to the fathers of the Church, and fixed upon Con- 


stance as the place of their meeting. Poggio, in the exercise of 


his office, accompanied his master to that city, where it was his 
fortune to witness the trial and execution of Jerome of Prague, 
the Bohemian reformer ; of which he gave an interesting account 
in a letter to Leonardo Aretino, often quoted at length in the 
records of Protestant martyrology. Availing himself of the 
leisure afforded to the officers of ‘the Roman “chancery, by the 
vacancy in the pontifical throne, occasioned by the deposi- 
tion of John X XII. by the Comal, he made excursions, which 
he extended as far as to the city of Paris, in search of ancient 
manuscripts of the classic writers. ‘These exertions in the cause 
of literature were crowned by a success which has gained for 
Poggio the grateful applause: of scholars of suece eding : ages. In 
what he calls a ‘ dungeon’ in the monastery of St ‘Gallen, he 
discovered what had hitherto been sought for in vain by the 


On examination the performance of Leonardo was found to be so much 
superior to that of his antagonist, that he immediately received the 
appointment. 
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learned—a complete copy of Quintilian, besides the three first 
books, and one-half of the fourth, of the Argonautics of Valerius 
Ilaccus, and Asconius Pedianus’s Comment on eight of Cicero’s 
Orations. In a monastery of Clunian monks at Langres, he 
found a copy of Cicero’s Oration for Coecina; and in various 
journeys he had the satisfaction to bring to light seven other 
speeches of the same orator. ‘To his industry, moreover, the 
learned world are indebted for the recovery of the poem of Silius 
Italicus—the treatise of Lactantius de Ira Dei— Vegetius de Re 
Militari— Nonius Marcellus—Ammianus Marcellinus—Lucre- 
tius—Columella and Tertullian—twelve comedies of Plautus, 
hitherto unknown—a fragment of Aullus Gellius—Frontinus de 
Aqueductis—eight books of Firmicus on the Mathematics— 
Petronius Arbiter, and Calphurnius’s Bucolic. 

After a short interregnum in the Papacy, Martin V. was 
elected to succeed to the deposed Pontiff; soon after which event 
a termination was put to the schism of the West, which had so 
long scandalized the feelings of all pious C athelics, After the 
dissolution of the Council of Constance, Martin proceeded to 
Mantua, where he fixed his residence for some time. Thither 
he was accompanied by Poggio, who, however, did not remain 
there long; for, at the expiration of a few weeks after his arrival 
in that city, he quitted it in such haste that he had not time to 
take leave of his most intimate friends, and journeying through 
l'rance, took shelter in England. Dr Shepherd, in his ¢ Life 
‘ of Poggio,’ conjectures that he took this step in consequence of 
the disappointment of his hopes of preferment ; or on account of 
the umbrage which he had given by the free sentiments on reli- 
gious matters which he had expressed, or rather intimated, in 
his narrative of the trial and execution of Jerome of Prague, 
which is certainly well calculated to excite in the minds of his 
readers admiration for the suffering heretic. A manuscript copy 
of a letter of Poggio, first published in the volume before us, 
proves that in both these conjectures his biographer is well 
founded.* 








Though the letter in question was written some years after Poggio 
had fled to England, we may gather from it plain intimations that he 
laboured in the Papal Court under the imputation of partiality to heresy ; 
for he informs his correspondent that the Bishop of Chichester had, in 
the presence of many persons in the Pope’s closet, called him ¢ a vile 
‘and ribald ass,’ for writing in such a manner as to encourage heretics. 
That he had written about heretics he does not deny ; but states that he 
wrote in confidence to the Bishop of Winchester. ‘ De hereticis item 
‘ scripsi,’ says he, ‘ et utinam vera non scripsissem. 
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Poggio was induced to choose England as the place of his 
retreat in consequence of the friendly attentions he had expe- 
rienced at Constance from the celebrated Cardinal Beaufort. 
From this powerful patron he naturally expected that he should 
obtain some office which would make him easy in his cireum- 
stances. But he was at first signally disappointed. To use his 
own expression, ‘ after waiting some time, the mountain pro- 

‘ duced a mouse,’ in the shape of a small church living ; and 
though he had afterwards the offer of a well-endowed canonry, 
his longing desire to return to his native country, and his wish 
to rejoin his associates in liter: ary pursuits, induced him, in the 


spring of 1423, to quit England, and to accept the office of 


secretary to Martin V. The latter years of this Pontiff were 
spent in a state of tranquillity, of which Poggio availed himself to 
give the final polish to his first publication ; namely, a ¢ Dialogue 
© on Avarice,’ which was submitted to the judement of the learned 
in the year 1429. 

Martin V. dying in the year 1431, was suceeeded by Euge- 
nius IV., whose Pontificate was disturbed by a war with the 
Duke of Milan, and by an insurrection of the Roman people, 
from which he was elad to escape in disguise, and to take refuge, 
first in Leghorn, and afterwards at Florence. Poggio, in at- 
tempting to follow his master, had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner by the enemy ; from whom he was obliged to redeem 
himself by a sum of money which it was very inconvenient for 
him to pay. ‘The joy which he felt on his arrival at Florence, 

whither he repaired after his liberation from captivity, was, how- 
ever, damped by the absence from that city of his lustrous 
friend, Cosmo de’ Medici, who had a little time before been 
banished from his native country by the faction of the nobles, 
and to whom, on receiving intelligence of his misfortunes, he had 
addressed a letter of consolation, pregnant with sound sense and 
good feeling. Before the expiration of a year, however, Cosmo 
was triumphantly recalled by the voice of the people. The zeal 

which Poggio on this occasion manifested in the cause of his 
friend involved him in a quarrel with Filelfo, one of the first 
scholars of the age; who, though he merely resided in Florence 
as a stranger, had taken an active part with the enemies of the 
Medici—a quarrel in which both the combatants, in showing 
how classically they could scold in Latin, disgraced themselves 
by the publication of invectives, where truth ‘and decency were 
equally set at defiance. 

In the fifth month after the banishment of Eugenius, the 
Roman people, finding their territory harassed by the incursions 
of the troops of the Duke of Milan, and despairing of establish- 
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ing that independence which was the object of their wishes, sub- 
mitted to the re-establishment of the Papal authority ; and after 
severe vengeance had been inflicted on the leaders of the late 
revolt, the Pontiff returned to his capital. Disgusted with these 
scenes of violence, Poggio withdrew to a villa he had pur- 
chased in the pleasant district of Valdarno. ‘This mansion he 
adorned, to the extent of his means, with a collection of books, 
and with inscriptions, busts, and statues, the memorials of ancient 
art. It may be mentioned, to the honour of the rulers of the 
I‘lorentine Republic, that on Poggio’s taking possession of his 
purchase, he was, by a solemn decree of the magistracy, and in 
consideration of his literary celebrity, permitted to enjoy it free 
from the burden of taxation. 

Though he was thus the master of a fixed abode, ornamented 
with taste and judgment, Poggio found that there was still 
something wanting to his domestic comforts; and therefore, in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age, he married Vaggia, the daughter 
of Ghino Manente de’ Bondelmonti, a lady of a wealthy 
and honourable family, and not yet eighteen years of age. No 
doubt he run the usual gantelope of jokes on his union with so 
youthful a bride ; and in defence of his conduct in this particular, 
he published a dialogue on the interesting question, An seni sit 
uxor ducenda, Of course this query was answered by the happy 
bridegroom in the affirmative. A copy of this work, which is 
written in a lively style, and exhibits the best specimen extant of 
the Latinity of its author, was found in the year 1802, in the 
Royal (then called the National) Library at Paris, by Dr 
Shepherd, who transcribed it, and printed a few copies of it for 
distribution among his literary friends ; and afterwards, at the 
instance of the late Dr Parr, published it with a Latin preface, 
and a dedication to Mr Roscoe. ‘This tract was so well received 
in Italy that it has been twice reprinted at Florence, with various 
readings from a manuscript preserved in the Laurentian Library. 

Soon after his marriage, Poggio published a Collection of his 
letters, a copy of which still exists among the manuscripts of 
the Riccardi Library in Florence. ‘This specimen of his talents 
was followed in the year 1440 by the publication of his dialogue 
‘On Nobility,’ in which are to be found many curious traits 
of the habits and manners of the aristocracy of various coun- 
tries in Europe during the 15th century; and at a later period 
by his dialogue ‘ On the Unhappiness of Princes,’ a work dis- 
tinguished by the boldness of its animadversions on the follies 
and vices of sovereign potentates. ; 

In the year 1444, Poggio sustained an irreparable loss in the 
death of his faithful friend, Leonardo Aretino, who was held in 
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such respect by his fellow-citizens that, by order of the magistracy, 
he was honoured with a public funeral ; on which occasion a lauda- 
tory oration was pronounced over his remains by Gianozzi Manetti, 
a scholar of distinguished celebrity. This composition, however, 
did not sustain the character of its author ; it was justly condemned 
by the critics as flat and diffuse, and was speedily superseded by 
an eloquent eulogium on the deceased, written by Poggio. 

In the early and the middle periods of his life Poggio had 
struggled with the difficulties incident to a mee income ; but in 
the virtuous and enlightened pontiff, Nicolas V., who succeeded 
to the papal chair in 1447, he found a patron who was sensible of 
his worth, and who bestowed upon him his favours with such 
liberality that, in the warmth of his gratitude, he professed that 
* he was at length reconciled to fortune.’ Under the auspices of 
this kind benefactor he published his dialogue de Varietate Kor- 
tune, the commencement of which forms a striking introduction 
to the concluding chapter of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
* Roman Empire.” ‘This splendid composition was no sooner in 
the hands of the learned, than its author evinced his confidence 
in the tolerance of the reigning pontiff by the publication of his 
dialogue ‘ On Hypocrisy ;’ in which he exposed with the utmost 
freedom the ignorance and the vices of the clergy. A similar indul- 
gence of the spirit of sarcasm against the inconsistency of those 
who, notwithstanding their gross misdeeds, assume a factitious 
dignity as belonging to the sacred order, also pervades many of 
the stories recorded in his Liber Facetiarum, published in the 
year 1450. Whosoever peruses this work, the popularity of 
which is evinced by the numerous editions it has passed through, 
will not wonder that it stands condemned ‘ ex qudcunque edi- 
* tione et lingud, in the * Index en ‘sie et 
‘ expurgandorum,’ published by the Spanish Inquisition in the 
year 1667. 

Poggio had now held situations of confidence in the Roman 
court for the space of fifty-one years, when, in the year 1453, he 
was summoned from this field of exertion to fill the high office of 
Chancellor of the Florentine Republic, vacant by the death of 
his friend, Carlo Aretino. As an additional testimony of the 
esteem in "which he was held by his countrymen, he was elected, 
soon after his arrival in Florence, into the number of the Priori 
degli Arti. In this happy change of circumstances, neither the 
whispers of self-indulgence, nor ‘the pressure of age, nor the de- 
mands of his official duties, prevented him from prosecuting his 
literary labours. He had formerly given proof of his proficiency 
in the Greek tongue by his versions of Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropzedia,’ 
and of Diodorus ‘Siculus ; : to these he now added a translation of 
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Lucian’s ‘Ass.’ His literary career was closed by two original 
works; namely, by his dialogue de Miseria humane conditionis, 
and his § History of Florence.” The original of the latter work 
was for a long time superseded by an Italian version of it made by 
his son Jacopo, and it slept in the repositories of the Medicean 
library till the year 1715; when it was published by Giovanni 
Battista Recanati, a Venetian noble, devoted to the study of letters. 
[ts learned author may be justly said to have died in the service of 
his country, as before he had given the last polish to this record 
of her eventful story, his laboues were terminated by his death, 
on the 10th of October, 1459. His remains were honoured by 
a public funeral; and his statue, erected in the church of Santa 
Croce, bore testimony to the respect entertained by the Floren- 
tines for his memory; as a citizen who had ever manifested an 
ardent zeal for the honour and welfare of his native country, on 
which he had reflected dignity by his virtues and his talents, and 
especially by the eminence to w vhich he had attained among the 
most enlightened scholars of the age. 

We may here mention, that Dr Shepherd’s Life of Poggio 
was, shortly after its appearance, translated into German, with 
the addition of notes, by Dr Spiker, librarian to the King of 
Prussia. After the Doctor had finished his translation, he put 
it into the hands of a bookseller at Berlin, for the purpose 
of its being printed and published, when the sudden irruption 
of Napoleon into Prussia, in the year 1806, drove his Prus- 
sian Majesty, and all his court and attendants, from his capi- 
tal; and when, at the conclusion of peace, Dr Spiker returned 
from his exile to Berlin, he found, to his inexpressible vexa- 
tion, that, during his compulsory absence, his bibliopolist had 
been declared insolvent, and that his lucubrations on Poggio 
lad been sold among the bankrupt’s effects as waste paper. 
In the year 1819, a French translation of the work was pub- 
lished at Paris, by the Compte de Laubepin. He has also 
enriched his version with an appendix of judicious annotations, 
some of them illustrative of facts, and others detailing cireum- 
stances connected with the literary history of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. We may farther add, that in ‘Tonelli’s Italian transla- 
tion of this work, he has corrected some few occasional errors into 
which Dr Shepherd, in consequence of his reliance on dubious 
authorities, has fallen in his statement of facts; and that he has 
thrown light upon certain transactions in the life of Poggio which 
the scantiness of the documents attainable on this side the Alps 
necessarily obliged his English biographer to leave involved in the 
uacertainty of conjecture. 


In the time of Poggio epistolary intercourse between men of 
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education was, as we have before observed, carried on in the 
Latin tongue. This circumstance nourished an emulation between 
the correspondents i in purity of diction and elegance of expression ; 
for it is evident, in their perusal, that in many eases their Latin 
letters were composed as proofs of the attainments of their writers 
in classical knowledge. Hence, in the occurrence of quarrels 
between the scholars of the 15th century (and these were not un- 
frequent, for scholars have ever been an irritable race), we invari- 
ably find the belligerents deviating from the original subject of 
debate, to criticize, like so many plagost Orbilii, each other’s 
Latin style. Hence, too, when an individual had gained for him- 
self the reputation of a good Latinist, copies of his epistles were 

eagerly sought after ; and their circulation served to diffuse the 
fame of their author throughout the literary world. The letters 
of Poggio were much admired by his contemporaries. From 
many laudatory notices of them which occur in the writings of his 
learned friends we may justly conclude that Antonio of 1 Palermo, 
in a letter addressed to him, expressed the flattering opinion en- 
tertained of them by the literati of the day, when he “characterised 
them as ‘ elevated in style, sweet, rich, onl grave,’ and as * true 
‘ specimens of the ancient Roman eloquenee. °* In his lifetime 
Poggio was induced, by the importunity of his friends and admir- 
ers, to publish the letters which he had addressed to Niccolo 
Niceoli; and also a miscellaneous collection of his epistles to 
other correspondents. Manuscripts of these documents exist in 
the Riccardi library at Florence; but no impression of those 
manuscripts had hitherto been made as substantive publica- 
tions; they have, therefore, afforded to the Cavaliere Tonelli 
materials for the work now under our consideration, interesting, 
not only by their intrinsic worth, but also on account of their no- 
velty. Many of Poggio’s epistles, however, are to be found 
printed in various works. Forty-five of — compose a portion 
of the folio edition of Poggii Opera, Basil, 1538, but carelessly 
edited, and abounding in typographical mistakes and erroneous 
readings. A manuscript copy of Poggio’s Historia de Varie- 
tate Fortune, to which were appended fifty-seven of his letters, 
till then inedited, having been found about the year 1720 in the 
library of Cardinal Ottoboni, by his librarian Leonardo Adamo, 
that industrious scholar prepared to arrange them for the press. 
He dying before he had completed his task, it was taken up by 
his successor Dominico Giorgio, who was patronized in this un- 
dertaking by the Cardinal. ‘The transcript having been finished, 





* Poggii Opera Argent. 1513, fol. 132. 
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the copy was intrusted to a secretary of the Cardinal Prince de 
Rohan, named Jean Olive de Rodez; under whose inspection, 
and at the expense of his master, the work was printed at Paris, 
in the year 1728, prefaced by a dedication to the C ardinal 
Prince. The editor of this handsome quarto has performed 
his duty well. He has enriched his publication with judicious 
notes. He has also taken great pains to settle the text of his 
author; and has faithfully marked the passages in which the 
obscurity of the sense or the faultiness of the Latinity caused him 
to be dubious of the reading. It is due to the memory of Poggio 
to state, that ona compi arison of some of the passages thus marked 
as obscure or faulty, with a good manuscript, we have found that 
the fault lay with ‘the copy from which Jean Olive’s edition of 
these epistles was formed, and not with their author. Laurentius 
Mehus, in his voluminous collection of the epistles of Ambrogio 
'T'raversari, has also printed ten letters of Poggio, unknown to the 
learned till the appearance of his publication. In mentioning 
Mehus, it may be permitted to us to remark, that his life of Am- 
brogio, w hich is prefixed as an introduction to the letters of that 
le arned monk, and which fillsa folio volume of 436 pages, is a rich 
mine of information on the literary history of Florence during the 
14th and 15th centuries ; but a mine the working of which re- 
quires no common labour. His digressions from his main sub- 


jects, and from digression to digression, remind his reader, if per- 


chance he be a sportsman, of the plag ue of hare starting up after 
hare in a preserve while the dogs are in chase. ‘They are, indeed, 
so devious, that his hero occupies, as it were, but a speck in the 
expanse of his work—his reader is distracted, and the most feas- 
ible mode of collecting information respecting any specific person- 
age or subject, is to search for such information by the help of 
the index ; which, fortunately, or perhaps designedly (for Mehus 
must have been conscious of the difficulty to which we have al- 
luded), is a very copious and a very accurate one. The last 
of Poggio’s printed epistles which we shall mention is the one 
appended to the second volume of L’ Enfant’s Poggiana, contain- 
ing an account of the discovery of a copy of Quintiliani Jnstituti- 
ones. 

‘Though the Cavaliere Tonelli has not noticed, in the preface to 
his Zpistolarium, the foregoing repositories of the printed letters 
of Poggio, we can easily see, by an inspection of his volume, that 
not one of them has escaped his notice. But not contented with 
laying before his readers a collection of such of the epistles of that 
celebrated scholar as had already been published, he was induced by 
his respect for Poggio ; and by his zeal for the honour of his native 
city (Florence) as an early patroness of polite literature, to search 
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among the rarities of various libraries in Italy, France, Germany, 
and England, for manuscript copies of his letters. In this enter- 
prise he was signally successful. In the Riccardi library at Flo- 
rence, as he informs us, he found a manuscript volume which ¢on- 
tains three collections of Poggio’s Epistles. The first consists of 
eighty-six letters, all addressed to Niccolo Niceoli; to which is 
prefixed an epistle dedicatory, addressed to Francesco Marescalco, 
Canon of Ferrara. ‘The second, digested by Poggio himself into 
ten books, contains letters addressed to various persons ; and is 
inscribed to Luigi Se “arampio, Archbishop of Florence. ‘The 
third, which is divided into seven books, has no dedicatory in- 
scription. The Bibliotheque Royale at Paris also furnished the 
Cavaliere with copious materials for his undertaking. Of the 
extent of his obligations to the libraries of Germany and Eng- 
land he has not informed us. The result of his labours was, 
ihat he amassed together no less than five hundred of Poggio’s 
ic pistles, edited and inedited. ‘The settling of the text of such 
of these compositions as had not been printed, by a painful de- 
cyphering of antiquated characters—by a collation of different 
inanuscripts, where different manuscripts were to be found—and 
by conjectural amendment, in cases where that advantage was 
wanting—was a work of no small toil; in the execution of which 
our Editor has evinced much industry and much sagacity of judg- 
ment. But he was not content with this. ‘ It seemed to me,’ 
says he in his preface, * that it would much conduce to the 
* glory of Poggio to exhibit a regular series of his letters, which 
‘ would serve to show, as it were in a mirror, the rectitude of 
‘ his principles, his liberality, his constancy, his fortitude, his 

contempt of riches and dignities, when their acquisition was 

incompatible with the love of virtue—and also the superiority 

of his genius, and the facility and elegance of his Latin style.’ 

To reduce to order, upon the principle of chronological arrange- 
ment, the chaos of materials which the Cavaliere had collected 
from the various sources we have mentioned, required an inti- 
mate acquaintance, not only with the literary, but also with the 
political history of the times in which Poggio lived, and the in- 
cidents of the lives of his various correspondents. Many of 
these letters, in their manuscript, and also in their printed state, 
are without dates; many of them are dated erroneously ; and 
much minute enquiry and extended research must have been ne- 
cessary to ascertain the time at which they were written. For 
the exercise of judgment on this point, the Cavaliere was well 
prepared by his general acquaintance with the early literature of 
his country, and more particularly by the researches into which 
he had been led in the preparation of his Annotations on Dr 
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Shepherd’s Life of Poggio. By these means he was enabled to 
vatch glimpses of light \ Ww vhere, to common readers, all was involved 
in darkness, and to find many a clue which would have escaped 
the notice of ordinary observers. As, for instance, the first letter 
which occurs in his collection is dated in the Riccardi MS. the 
18th of December, without any specification of the year ; but by 
internal evidence, drawn from that and the succeeding letter, he 
proves that it was written on the 18th of May, 1416. Again, an 
uninformed reader, on finding, in Lib. II. Epist. xi. of the Zpis- 
tolarium, mention made of the late dissolution of the Council, 
would in all probability imagine that the letter in question was 
written soon after the bres king up of the Council of Constance ; 
but our editor, remarking that allusion is made in it to the with- 
drawing by the King of Arragon of his obedience to the Holy 
See, rightly fixes its date at ‘the dissolution of the Council of 
Sienna, and in the year 1424. 

The letters contained in the volume under our consideration 
commence in the year 1416, and extend to the year 1431, and 
are 129 in number. ‘Their very titles not only show the extent 
of Poggio’s acquaintance with his literary contemporaries, but 
also the esteem in which he was held by the highest dignitaries 
of the Roman Church; for whilst most of them exhibit his cor- 
respondence with his brother scholars, others are addressed to 
bishops, archbishops, and cardinals, who seem to have admitted 
him to all the freedom of epistolary intercourse. ‘The most popu- 
lar are those descriptive of the catastrophe of Jerome of Prague 
and of the baths of Baden; but we have been much interested 
with those written from England, now first published, and with 
those, also hitherto unedited, which are addressed to Niccolo Ni- 
ccoli ; chiefly on the subject of the sale and purchase of manu- 
scripts of the classic writers. We shall lay before our readers a 
translation of one of these, written immediately after his return 
from Italy to England ; and of another, addressed to Guarino Ve- 
ronese; both of which may serve to show the difficulties under 
which he and the scholars of his time laboured in the procuring of 
books :— 


‘ Poggio wishes health to his friend Niccolo. 


‘ I have received from you a short letter, to which I have no need to 
reply, except as to one point—namely, my present condition and cir- 
cumstances, to which a brief answer will suffice. Iam appointed Pon- 
tifical Secretary, after little or no solicitation. I am glad of this on ac- 
count of the recovery of my former dignity ; but I cannot decide upon 
my future proceedings till the Bishop of Winchester shall come. The 
Pontiff received me graciously, I shall soon be able to decide whether 
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it will be more for my interest to stay here, or to return to Britain. It 
is always reckoned the part of a wise man to suit himself to the times. 
I will stay here and apply to my studies, if I shall find that, by so doing, 
I can obtain what I wish—namely, a moderate income. If not, I will 
try all other means to attain that object. Do not forget what I told 
you about buying for me a life interest in an estate ; for I wish to be rid 
of these troublesome ‘ Excellencies,’ as we must call them. Cinthio has 
complained to me that you have done him wrong in so often refusing 
him the book. I have excused both you and myself, — that 
you have always acted kindly towards him. I told him the book would 
be soon transcribed. As he is very importunate with me, I beg that you 
will copy it, and let me know when you have begun the transcription. 
Pray send me my volumes of extracts from the various books which I 
have read, which are ms any, and dispersed up and down, Collect them, 
I beseech you, and send them to me as soon as possible. I want Cicero 
de Oratore, Brutus, et Orator. If you have them, send them to me with 
all speed; if you have them not, borrow them from Nicolas or from 
some one else, as need may be. Let me also have a sup ply of parch- 
ment, as I intend to transcribe the above-mentioned treatises, or to get 
them transcribed. I have written to Francesco Barbaro, begging him 
to send me those Orations of Cicero which he borrowed from me. 
Open the letter if you please, and when you have read it, reseal it and 
forward it to him. Send me that letter which I wrote to you about the 
baths when I was in Germany. Farewell.’ 


It appears from the following letter that Barbaro put Poggio 
to much inconvenience by keeping the above-mentioned Orations 
an exorbitant length of time. ‘The earnestness with which the 
Secretary writes on this subject shows what value was in his 
day put upon a manuscript copy of a work of a classic author :-— 


To Guarino Veronese. 

‘I am sorry, my dear Guarino, that I am under the sooeeanay of 
complaining to you of a wrong, not to say an h jury, which has | -” 
done to me by Francesco Barbaro, in violation of our friends hip and « 
the duty ofa good man. Since I came to Rome, I have written to Be 
two letters in my usual friendly style, desiring him to send me back 
those Orations of Cicero, written out by 1 m y ywn hand, which he receiv- 
ed from our friend Nicolas,* and of which I am much in want. But he 
has not yet complied with my request, and has not even sent a word in 
answer to my letter. In this he manifests either the grossest negligence 
or the greatest disrespect for me; conduct which is inconsistent with 
his friendship for me, and with the character of an honourable man and 
a scholar, such as he professes to be. For I can scarcely believe that 
business could have prevented him from writing a few lines in the course 


* Nicolas de’ Medici. 
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of half a year. I would write to him a third time, were I not convinced 
that it would be of no avail; for if he were satisfied with my former 
letters he ought to have answered them, especially as they were addressed 
to him by a friend ; if they were distasteful to him I do not wish to give 
him any further trouble. Iam much astonished, indeed, that he, who 
has written rules of conduct for the direction of others in matters of mi- 
nor importance, should himself be wanting in his duty in a business of 
the first moment. I must request, Guarino, that since my letters have 
no weight with him, you will try to effect that in which I have failed— 
namely, to persuade him to send back the Orations either to Nicolas or 
to myself. I know that you have much influence over him ; if, there- 
fore, you would wish to gratify me, take pains to get the book sent back, 
for it has been so long on its travels that it has forgotten its way home. 
If, however, by your “assistance it shall return, it will meet with a hear- 
ty welcome ; for I love that book for many reasons, particularly because 
I wrote it out myself; and you know that we are attached to our own 
workmanship on which we have bestowed much care and pains. Look 
well to your health, and by answering this letter avoid falling into the 
error of Barbaro; for if you follow his example, in the arbitrement of 
an upright judge, no light punishment will befall you. Again farewell ; 
and be assured that I shall be persuaded that I may de pend upon your 
love when I shall receive from you the book and letter.’ 


The following epistle is worthy of the attention of those divines, 
whose zeal for the church prompts them to ‘dream of another 
* benefice’ :— 

To Richard Petworth, Secretary to the Bishop of Winchester. 
‘My peArest FRIEND, 

‘I have now determined to write to you—not in a style of levity as 
I have been wont—but a grave and serious epistle, worthy of him to 
whom it is addressed; and short as it is, I wish you to receive it as 
a gift from a friend who is much attached, and, I hope, not unac- 
ceptable, to you. For if those presents which serve for the ornament of 
the body are usually gratifying to us, how much more pleasing ought 
those to be which tend to adorn and beautify our minds. For the former 
are frail, fading, unstable, short-lived, and ‘their loss philosophers teach 
us not to regret; but the beauty of the mind is eternal and immortal ; 
and the neglect of it we shall ‘hereafter atone for by the sufferance of 
severe punishme nt. But what is the object, you will say, of this new 
method of philosop shizing ?—I answer, to disc harge the duty of a friend, 
whose characteristic it is to love his friend as he loves himself. I howe 
been told by a certain e rson from whom I lately made enquiries after you, 
that you are in much better case, that is, much richer than you formerly 
were, and that you have attained some additional benefices. At this I 
sincerely rejoice, provided that your conscience is not thereby lulled to 
sleep, and that those be nefices shall turn out to be real be nefitsto you. To 
effect this will require much pains, and there are two things which you 
must especially avoid. In the first place, you must take care lest this 
plenty of external good things should reduce you to a penury in virtue, 
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as we generally find it to be the case ; and secondly, you must beware lest 
these benefices, as they are called, should prove to be a mischief to you, 
as they do to most of those who obtain them. For, on due attention, 
you will find, that most men, whilst they seek for wealth and are eager 
after riches, are ignorant of good arts and have no regard for virtue, od 
that this wide spreading ambition for benefices has ruined the principles 
of many. For it is very difficult to become rich with a good conscience 
since it is well known by what practices riches are often acquired; ond 
it is an old proverb, that a wealthy man is either a rogue or the son ofa 
rogue ; and this superfluous accumulation of beneticcs will fall in ruins 
about us, and crush our souls if we do not give a just account of the ut- 
most farthing. How far we are qualified to do this you yourself well 
know ; for to restrain the vices which assail us in multitudes is a difli- 
cult matter, even for a man whose bodily appetites are chastened by cold 
and hunger; and much more so for an individual nursed in the ple mtiful- 
ness of luxury and delicacies. Therefore, my dear Richard, be diligently 
attentive, in order that as the weight of your te mporal things increases, 
you may acquire strength of mind to sustain them, lest you should fall 
to rise no more. When a certain Prince desired that Divine honours 
should be decreed to him, one answered him, “ Take care lest while you 
aim at Heaven you lose the earth.” Leversing this admonition, 1 
say to you, ‘“ Beware lest, whilst you covet earthly things, you lose 
Heaven.” This is not along letter—but if you read it often and im- 
press its contents on your memory, you will be sensible that it offers 
you sound advice, by which you may profit. Farewell.’ 


It may be remarked that Poggio was entitled thus to admonish 
his friend, as he had himself lately given up a living in England 
—a small one indeed, but bestowed upon him by the Bishop of 
Winchester, as the precursor of a larger one—because he was un- 
willing to take upon himself the serious responsibility attached 
to the pastoral office. ‘ I am well aware,’ says he in a letter to 
Niccolo Niccoli, ‘ what a weighty matter it is to undertake the 
‘ duties of a clergyman; and how great must be the anxiety 

the holders of benefices, if they have any conscience. For since 
rewards are not given but to ‘those who labour, as the Apostle 
says, whosoever does not labour, neither let him eat. * * * * 
I would willingly, then, resign that office which I have re- 
luctantly accepted—not that [ by any means hold religion 
lightly ; but because I cannot be contident that I shall dis- 
charge my religious functions in such a manner as to give sa- 
tisfaction to those who make a right estimate of their import- 
ance.’ * 

The Latin style of Poggio is very unequal. In many of his 
letters, composed in the early part of his life, and in some ofa 


—_— —_—— gD 


* Lib, I, Epist. xxii. of Tonelli’s Collection. 
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later period, which were written in haste, we find barbarisms in 
phraseology ; betraying in their author the habit of thinking in 
one language and writing in another. His moral dialogues, 
however, and his longer and more elaborate epistles, many of 
which are in fact treatises, are more correct. He had adopted 
Cicero as his model in diction; and from the diligent perusal 
of the works of that ornament of philosophy, some of which 
he had copied with his own hand, he had derived a rich store of 
idiomatic forms of speech, great copiousness of expression, and 
an easy fluency of phraseology. ‘The clauses of his sentences 
are in general perspicuously connected and nicely balanced ; and 
his periods are well rounded. But there occur in all his writings 
instances of error in the minutia of the Latin dialect—especially 
in the confounding of pronouns personal and pronouns possessive ; 
in the neglect and the misuse of the subjunctive mood; and in 
the violation of the harmony of tenses—which show that he had 
not sufficiently attended to the philosophy of grammar. He im- 
proved, however, in this respect as he advanced in age; and, 
with all the drawbacks we have mentioned, Poggio must be 
esteemed as a respectable Latinist, and as much superior in 
classical scholarship to his predecessors in that walk of literature, 
as he was himself inferior in correctness to Politian, and in grace 
to Bembo. 

The Cavaliere Tonelli is not the first who conceived the idea 
of publishing a complete edition of Poggio’s Epistles. It appears 
from his preface, that Laurentius Mehus had entered upon a similar 
undertaking, and had proceeded in it so far as to have put to press 
twenty-five letters of the first collection of the Riccardi MS.—but 
there stopped. We have already alluded to a similar intention on 
the part of Monsieur De Lan, which also proved abortive. ‘These 
failures, the admirers of Poggio and the studious who are inte- 
rested in the history of the revival of literature, will have the less 
reason to regret, as the task which was thus relinquished by two 
literary characters of the last century has been undertaken by so 
judicious a critic and so accomplished a scholar as the Cavaliere 
Tonelli, whose subsequent volumes will, we doubt not, be re- 
ceived with pleasure by the literati of Europe. 


VOL. LXIV. NO. CXXIX, 


Wall on Egyptian Hieroglyphs, 


Art. IV.—An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the 
Jews, and the Original State of the Text of the Hebrew Bible. 
Part the First, containing an Enquiry into the Origin of Alpha- 
betic Writing ; with which is incorporated an Essay on Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphs. By Cuartes Witttam Want, D.D., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Dublin. 8vo. London: 1835. 


uIs volume, the doubletitle of which we haveabovetranscribed, 
is one of no ordinary pretensions. The author breathes de- 
fiance in his very motto: [dtagov uév, axoveoy 8 In his * Adver- 
‘ tisement,’ he announces himselfas a discoverer. * Having,’ says 
he, ‘ in the course of writing this preliminary treatise, lit upon 
$ what I believe to be the true key to the deciphering of the 
* Rosetta hieroglyphs, I have been induced to hope that the pub- 
‘ lication of so much of my work might excite some interest.’ 
Throughout the whole book, his constant aim is to strike ;— 
whatever he ‘ lits upon,’ he disputes ;—< seems to think that 
the only certain way of discovering something is to begin by 
questioning every thing. In this amiable and philosophic spirit, 
he assails Bishop Warburton without mercy; accuses Dr Young, 
and the author of the articles on Hieroglyphics which appeare« 
in this Journal, of * forgery ;’ defends Athanasius Kircher 
against the charge of indulging in fanciful and imaginary inter- 
pretation 5 3 and den ounces the late M. Champollion asa writer who 
‘ endeavoured to sap the foundation of religious belief, by attacking 
‘ the historic truth of the Bible.’ Dr Wall indeed seems to write 
in as great a heat as if he had been discussing the theory of imper- 
sonal verbs, and had gotten the worst in the ; argument ; 3—the lan- 
guage which he habitually employs is more nearly akin to the 
emphatic malediction of the exasperated grammarian than thesober 
phraseology of the philosopher. He « appears to view every thing 
through the distorting medium of passionate excitement ; nor can 
he discuss a difference of opinion on subjects, where there is still 
but too much room for ie eture, without casting the most un- 
warrantable imputations. He has talent for commendation, 
however much it may be deserved. His forte consists in secking, 
orin making, occasions of censure. He dogmatizes with a confi- 
dence which bears an immense disproportion to his knowledge of 
the subject which he undertakes to treat of ; and in accusing others 
of ignorance, he is oftentimes pre-eminently successful in exposing 
his own. 


In as far as regards ourselves, Dr Wall has, we believe, been 
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singularly unfortunate. He accuses us, along with Dr Young, 
of attributing to Bishop Warburton an observation which he boldly 
declares is nowhere to be found in the works of that learned pre- 
late; yet a few pages after, he himself quotes from the Divine 
Legation the very passage upon which our statement was found- 
ed; and, in another place, he refers to it for the purpose of urging 
a charge of inconsistency against the Bishop of Gloucester. ‘This 
may no doubt appear somewhat extraordinary ; but the proof is 
at hand, to obviate all scepticism. Dr Wall’s charge against us is 
contained in the following passage, which, to prevent cavil, we 
cite at length :— 


‘ The second of his (Warburton’s) objections deserves attention, be- 
cause it not only affords his own direct testimony against his having dis- 
covered the phonetic use of hieroglyphs made by the ancient Egyptians 
[which no one ever attributed to him !], but also shows that he consi- 
dered the very idea of such a use of them absurd, to such a degree, that 
when the discovery was suggested to him by the words of Clemens, he 
absolutely perverted the meaning of those words, in order to get rid of 
the suggestion. And yet several of the popular works of the present 
day teem with his praises on account of this very discovery [not one of 
them ever imagined that Warburton had made such a discovery !], and 
dilate upon the profound judgment and admirable sagacity which he dis- 
played in making it. Indeed, the authors of these works would have us 
believe, that his penetration reached not only to what is now actually 
known upon the subject, but a great deal farther ; and that he discerned 
the hieroglyphic texts of the Egyptians to be wholly phonetic [this is not 
true !], so as to constitute a written language, which is more than any 
one else has been since able to prove. To show to what an extent these 
writers impose upon themselves and on the public, I subjoin an extract 
from one of their works, which, I believe, is generally conducted with 
ability, and stands high among the periodical publications. In the article 
of the Edinburgh Review to which I have already referred, and which 
has been extensively read on the Continent, as well as here, the Re- 
viewer gives us the following information :— 

‘ « But the cabalistical reveries of Kircher failed to impose on the strong 
sense and powerful intellect of Bishop Warburton. In his celebrated 
work, The Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated, that learned prelate 
has discussed with consummate scholarship, the different ancient texts 
relative to the Egyptian modes of writing ; distinguished theoretically 
the several sorts of characters employed ; and made the important obser- 
vation, now completely verified, that the hieroglyphics, or sacred charac- 
ters, were not so denominated, as being exclusively appropriated to sacred 
subjects, but that they constituted a real written language, applicable to 
the purposes of history and common life, as well as to those of religion 
and mythology. He was undoubtedly mistaken in concluding that each 
of the three sorts of characters mentioned by Clemens, formed a distinct 
and separate system of writing ; but as he confined himself exclusively 
to such general inferences as the ancient authorities seemed to warrant, 
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without attempting to verify his deductions by a direct application to the 
Egyptian monuments then existing in Europe, his error in this respect 
is venial, and calculated, in no degree, to lessen our admiration of the 
sagacity which led him to divine a truth so far beyond the reach of an 
ordinary mind. Had Warburton’s profound remark been prosecuted to 
its consequences, the guestio vexata of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
would probably have been resolved half a century earlier."—P. 107. And 
a little farther on: “* A very cursory inspection of the pillar of Rosetta 
was sufficient to establish as incontrovertible, Bishop Warburton’s pro- 
found observation, already noticed, that the hieroglyphics constituted a 
real written language.” —P. 111. 

‘ The same error, committed in such direct opposition to the real state 
of the case[!], may be found in still later publications, though the matter 
is perhaps not so forcibly or so fully insisted upon as in the above ex- 
tract. ‘The mistatement * seems to have been transmitted from one 
popular writer to another, just as a forged bank-note sometimes passes 
current through a number of hands without detection. But although I 
have exposed the forgery, I have not the least wish to hang the Re- 
viewer: the probability is, that he took the note from some one else, 
and that his fault consisted only in vouching for its goodness without 
sufficient examination, and in promoting the circulation of bad paper by 
some additions to its embellishment.—Pp. 73, 74, 75. 


The certainty is, that the Reviewer did nothing of the kind 
here imputed to him; and that if any one is to be hanged for 
‘ forgery,’ it must be Dr Wall himself. The Reviewer ‘ took the 
* note from’ Bishop Warburton, who, in the Divine Legation, ex- 
pressly says, in concluding an elaborate statement, —‘ The 
* Egyptians therefore employed, as we say, the proper hierogly- 
‘ phies to record, openly and plainly (not secretly or mystically |, 
‘ their laws, policies, public morals, and history ; and, in a word, 
‘ALL KINDS OF ClviL MATTERS :’ That is, they employed the 
hierogiyphics as ‘a written language, applicable to the purposes of 
‘ history and common life, as well as to those of religion and my- 
‘ thology,’ 

But if the Egyptians employed the sacred characters in 
the manner Bishop Warburton describes, and as the Reviewer 
less specifically and comprehensively states, on his authority,— 
how could they possibly do so, except as ‘a real written lan- 
‘ guage?’ If these characters, thus employed, did not constitute 


* The same ‘ mistatement’ (as Dr Wall is pleased to term it) will be 
found in Dr Young’s Account of some recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphi- 
cal Literature and Egyptian Antiquities, pp. 5 and 6. London, 1823, 
in 8vo. Accuracy not being amongst the number of the learned profes- 
sor’s literary virtues, he is, as usual, completely ignorant of the history 
of the alleged ‘ mistatement,’ which, in the passage above quoted, he 
professes to expose, 
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‘ a written language,’ it would be curious to ascertain how the 
[Egyptians could, by means of them, ‘ record openly and plainly 
‘ their laws, policies, public morals, and history ; in a word, all 
‘ kinds of civil matters.’ Is not this the peculiar function, the very 
object and end of writing, whatever form it may assume? Men 
think, as well as express ‘themselves, through the instrumentality 
of language ; and in writing, even ideagraphic signs become indis- 
solubly associated with the words, or combinations of sound, in 
the spoken language, which convey through the ear the same ideas 
as the visible signs do through the eye. But for this association, 
no written hierogly phic text could ever have been capable of being 

ead or understood. Hieroglyphics are not universally signifi- 
cative, like picture-writing, or the Arabian numerals, which have 
no natural or accidental connexion with any particular form of 
speech, and may be equally understood by the natives of every 
country. ‘They consist, in a great measure, of signs more or less 
arbitrarily aan ed, which, but for their relation to language, 
must soon have ceased to be intelligible. ‘The decree on the 
Rosetta stone is inscribed in three sets of characters ; the hiero- 
glyphic or sacred, the demotic or popular, and the Greek. But 
though the last consists of alphabetical characters, and the two others 
do not, can any one doubt that an Egyptian, reading the sacred 
and enchorial texts, would have done so at once in the ‘language of 
his own country, with the words of which these ideagraphie signs 
were associated ? Or can it be imagined that the Egyptian part 
of the inscription was not intended to be read and understood as 
well asthe (€ tre ek textunderneath? If the sacred and the enchorial, 
or demotie signs, had not constituted a written language as much 
as the Greek characters, in which a version of the inscription is 
conveyed, would such a memorial as the pillar of Rosetta ever 
have been sculptured? It was a public monument raised in honour 
of a king of Egypt (Ptolemy Epiphanes), and intended to 
record, for the information of all, the loyalty and gratitude of 
those ce aul it was erected. But surely this would have 
been the height of folly, unless the native portion of the inscrip- 
tion had constituted a written language, intelligible at least to the 
Egyptian part of the population. 

Dr Wall himself quotes (p. 81) the passage above cited from 
the Divine Legation, but apparently without the slightest glimpse 
or perception of its real import, or of the complete answer it affords 
to the charge which he_had previously brought against Dr Young 
and the writer in this Journal; far less of the important truth— 
whether Warburton divined it or not—that the inscriptions which 
cover the colossal monuments of Egypt were neither mystical 
combinations of esoteric signs, nor even characters exclusively 
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appropriated to sacred subjects, but in fact constituted a real writ- 
ten language, ‘ employed to record, openly and plainly, the laws, 
¢ policies, public morals, and history of the Egyptians, and, ina 
‘ word, all hinds of civil matters.’ This is a conclusion to which 
reason ‘and common sense would naturally have conducted a juii- 
cious inquirer; independently altogether of the lights which the pro- 
gress of investigation and discovery have at length thrown on the 
subject of ancient Egyptian literature. We may or may not be able 
to penetrate the meaning of these interesting texts, or to discover 
the true method by which they may be fully interpreted; but whe- 
ther we shall ultimately succeed or fail in the attempt which Dr 
Young so auspiciously commenced, there can be no doubt what- 
ever respecting the real nature of the symbols observable on these 
monuments, or the fact that they constituted a written language 
which was at one time both legible and oe ‘ What vestiges 
* can now be traced,’ s says Mr Dugald Stewart, ‘ of those scientific 
‘attainments which, in early times, drew > Egypt, from every 
‘ part of the civilized world, all those who were anxious to be in- 
‘ itiated in the mysteries of philosophy ? The symbols which still 
‘remain in that celebrated country, ‘inscribed on eternal monu- 
‘ments, have long lost the correspondent minds which reflected 
‘upon them their own intellectual attributes. To us they are 
‘useless and silent, and serve only to attest the existence of arts, 
* of which it is impossible to unriddle the nature and the objects: 


—_— —— “ Variis nunc sculpta figuris 
Mar mora, trunca tamen visuntur mutaque nobis : : 
Signa repertorum tuimur, cecidére reperta.” * 


This is the language of a true philosopher, who, even while hope- 

less of ever seeing the mystery unveiled, comprehends the true 
character of the difficulty to be overcome, and perceives that ‘ the 
‘symbols which still remain in that celebrated country, inscribed 
‘on eternal monuments,’ might again become significant and in- 
telligible, if we could conjure up “the correspondent minds which 
‘ reflected upon them their own intellectual attributes;’ or, in other 
words, if by some fortunate discovery, we should ever be enabled in 
some measure to place ourselves in the situation of those ‘ minds,’ 
and to apply the principles of i interpretation with which they were 
familiar. Nor is such a consummation at all beyond the limits 
of rational probability. Enough has already been done to war- 
rant a well-founded belief that more will erelong be achieved ; 


* See Dissertation First (pp. 66, 67), prefixed to the Seventh Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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and that, by pursuing a cautious, inductive method of investiga- 
tion, the most untractable texts may at length be resolved. 

‘To expose even a portion of the numberless errors and inconsis- 
tencies into which Dr Wall has been betrayed, far less to point out 
the rash judgments he has pronounced, and the unwarranted cen- 
sures in which he is so prone to indulge, would require a volume 
as large as his own, As a specimen of his manner, however, we 
shall give two examples; one of his propensity to blunder, and 
another of his proficiency in abuse. 

‘The learned Professor of Hebrew having concluded his essay 
on hieroglyphics, annexes the following notice: ‘ I subjoin a 
‘ copy of a paper just put into my hands, which I give as a 
‘ matter of curiosity connected with the subject, but without 
‘ vouching for its perfect correctness, as I have not seen the Greek 
‘ of which it supplies a translation. Should there be many cha- 
*‘ racters common to the hieroglyphic inscriptions [inscription] on 
‘ the Rosetta stone and on this monument, I am in great hopes 
‘ that the deciphering of the former record will lead to that of 
‘ the latter; and that a considerable addition will thus be made 
* to the number of hieroglyphs, whose ideagraphic significations 
‘ will have been ascertained by pursuing the method I have pro- 
‘ posed.’ As to the ‘method’ here referred to, of ascertaining the 
‘ ideagraphic significations of hieroglyphs,’ we can give no opinion 
respecting it, because, although we have read Dr Wall’s book 
with more attention than it deserves, we have not been fortunate 
enough to discover that he proposes any method for accomplish- 
ing the object in question; or that he possesses a single clear and 
distinct idea on the subject of hieroglyphical interpretation. But, 
however this may be, it is impossible for any one at all acquaint- 
ed with Egyptian literature, and the discoveries which have latterly 
been made in that new field of inquiry, to read the words which we 
have just quoted without astonishment at the strange and unac- 
countable ignorance they manifest upon the part of this censorious 
Professor. 

The ¢ paper,’ of which he subjoins a copy, and in regard to which 
he seems to be so much at a loss, contains translations of the 
three Greek inscriptions on the pedestal of the Egyptian obelisk 
removed from the island of Philae for Mr Bankes, under the 
direction of the late Mr Belzoni, and now erected at Kingston 
Hall, Dorsetshire ;—the very monument, be it observed, from 
which M. Champollion, by means of the drawings furnished by 
Mr Bankes, was enabled to construct his phonetic alphabet—to 
correct the values which had been assigned to several characters 
by Dr Young—to decipher the hieroglyphical name of Cleopatra 
fully written in phonetical characters—to detect the Egyptian name 
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of one of the Ptolemies expressed by the same characters which 
occur in the inscription of Rosetta,—and to publish the numerous 
readings contained in his Lettre @ M. Dacier, which appeared in 
September 1822. Of all this, however, Dr Wall, writing or 
at least publishing in the year 1835, appears to be profoundly 
ignorant. He has evidently not the remotest conception, either 

of the importance of the monument discovered by Mr Bankes, or 
of the interesting results which the industry and ingenuity of M. 
Champollion had deduced from it. ‘ Should there be many charac- 

* ters common to the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the Rosetta 
* stone and on this monument, | am én great hopes (says he) that 
‘ the deciphering of the former record [the Rosetta pillar] will 
‘ lead to that of the latter’ [the obelisk of P hilae] ;—from which 
it appears that he is totally unacquainted with the most elemen- 
tary facts in the history of hieroglyphical discovery. Yet, as if to 
render his inexplicable i inconsistency complete, he appears, from a 
previous part of his essay, to have had a faint peer of the truth. 

In a note to p. 143, he says, § In January, 1822, Mr Bankes sent 
* to Paris a lithographic copy of the hie rogly phs on the obelisk of 
‘ Philae ; and in the September of that year came out M, Cham- 

‘ pollion’s Letter to M. Dacier, in which he claimed the credit of 
* being the original discoverer of the phonetic use of the signs mé ude 
‘ by the Egyptians.’ But he does not seem to be aware, even here, 
upon what ‘grounds M. Champollion rested his claims, or how 
his researches were promoted by the ‘lithographic copy of the 
‘ hieroglyphs on the obelisk of Philae,’ which Mr Bankes so 
liberally transmitted to Paris. 

But if the learned Professor be not strong in his f facts, it cannot 
be denied that he is exceedingly vigorous and hearty in his abuse. 
Take an example of his talents in the way of vituperation. The 
dead and the living fare alike at his hands.— 

‘In placing M. Champollion i in his true light before the public, I do 
not feel the same compunction. [He had just finished his attack on War- 
burton. ] With ability enough to enable him to be mischievous, this 
writer endeavoured to sap the foundations of religious belief; by attack- 
ing the historic truth of the Bible ; for he pre ‘tended to establish, throu; gh 
means of his phonetic system, the correctness of a chronicle, which is at 
variance with the account of time deducible from the Mosaic record, by 
at least three thousand five hundred years ; and whenever the nature of 
his subject permitted it, he has lost no opportunity of throwing out hints 
against the veracity of the Jewish historian in other matters as well as 
chronology. ‘To expose, therefore, the nature of his efforts, in order to 
defeating them, will, I trust, be considered an useful act ; and although 
it is impossible not to pity the miserable being who could have been 

capable of pursuing such an object, still the mischief he attempted is not 
ta be allowed to pass without obstruction, merely from a reluctance to 
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subject him to public scorn. He has been convicted, from his own 
writings, of falsehood—of falsehood for the purpose of robbing another 
of the exclusive credit of a discovery to which he knew him to be justly 
entitled. He endeavoured, under false pretences, to suppress a publica- 
tion which interfered with his dishonest claim; but some copies of it 
escaped destruction, and have since come out to prove his falsehood and 
his dishonesty—admirably fit companions for infidelity’ —Essay, pp. 
85, 86. 

It is impossible for us to express the feelings which were excited 
in our minds, on perusing this attack upon one whois no longer in 
the land of the living to defend himself from such gross aspersions. 
We are notstrangers to the weaknesses and infirmities of M. Cham- 
pollion, any more than we are to his real and unquestionable merits ; 
nor have we any disposition to extenuate the one, in consequence 
of our honest admiration of the other. But we owe it to truth and 
a sense of justice to declare our conviction that the charges here 
brought against Champollion’s memory have, in as far as regards 
religion, no other or better foundation than the imagination of 
his accuser. In point of fuct it is not true that he * endeavoured 
‘to sap the foundation of religious belief, by attacking the his- 
‘ toric truth of the Bible ;’—it is not true that, in his speculative 
attempts to reconcile the Royal Canon of Manetho with the 
chronological tablet of Abydos, discovered by Mr Bankes, M. 
Champollion ever dreamt of impeaching ‘ the account of time 
‘deducible from the Mosaic record ;’—it is not true that his 
readings or investigations, in connexion with this or any other 
branch of his subject, ever led him to draw conclusions incon- 
sistent with the validity and accuracy of the chronology of Moses, 
or that, in any case, the most remote limit of his researches 
was carried bey yond the age of the patriarch Abraham ;—and, least 
of all, is it true that he * lost no opportunity of throwing out 

‘ hints against the veracity of the Jewish historian in “other 
‘ matters as well as in chronology ” We defy Dr Wall to establish 
by evidence any one of the charges which he has here preferred. 
He seems to suppose that, because M. Champollion attached credit 
to the Canon of Manetho in some points, he must be held as ad- 
mitting the whole; and that his memory must be made responsible, 
not only for the extent to which his own researches were carried, 
but also for any conclusion, however absurd, which his accuser may 
choose to deduce from them. This, however, is a doctrine to which 
few, we presume, will be disposed to subscribe. The early history of 
Romie, as narrated by Livy, is evidently a tissue of fable and ro- 
mance, and Niebuhr has justly treated it as such; though even his 
scepticis! m in this particular is perhaps too unqualified. But would 
it be rational or patiosephions to discredit the historian upon all 
points, beeause he has shown himself eredulous on some ; or to re- 
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fuse our assent to his subsequent narrative, where he had access to 
authentic information, because, in the early part, having no certain 
facts upon which to rely, he had repeated the fabulous legends 
which were currently circulated, and devoutly believed at the 
time when he wrote? Dr Wall’s bitterness, however, seems to 
have originated in a blunder of his own. He has, we think, 
mistaken the one brother for the other—Champollion /e Jeune, 
who is no more, for Champollion-Figeac, who, we believe, still 
survives, and is the author of some “chronologic il speculations, 
printed in one of the Letters to the Duke de Blacas, more remark- 
able for their boldness than solidity. ‘To one so prone to accuse, 
a glimpse of these speculations, with the name of Champollion 
prefixed, would be sufficient, without further inquiry, to convict 
the one brother of the errors or extravagances, which are solely 
imputable to the other. 


With regard to the theoretical views of this new expounder 
of hieroglyphics, particularly his notion that alphabetical writing 
is not an invention of man, but a miraculous gift from God, we 
do not conceive that they are of sufficient importance to deserve 
formal refutation. But there is, nevertheless, one point in re- 
gard to which we shall take leave to say afew words. Dr Wall 
contends strenuously, that alphabetical writing was not, because, 
according to him, it could not be, derived from the hieroglyphi- 
eal characters. ‘ That the use of a character,’ says he, ‘ as the 
‘sign of an idea, should lead the way to its wse, as the sign of 
‘ something totally unconnected with that idea, viz. of an element 
‘ of articulate sound, having itself neither meaning nor sound,” is a 
‘ supposition which cannot be rationally sustained. —P. 29. Again, 
he says, * Both uses of the character are possible, but the former 
‘ one could never lead to the latter.—P. 30. In opposition to 
these and other similar dogmas, however, we maintain that the 
use of characters, as signs of ideas, has, by a natural and obvious 
transition, led to their employment as signs of sounds, or elements 
of sounds; and that, both uses being possible, the one has been 
gradually followed, in natural sequence, by the other. 

The natural order of invention, in the visible representation of 
thought, seems to be indicated, not by theory alone, but by facts 
ascertained from the analysis of ancient graphic remains, and by 
the practice which is still followed amongst several nations, par- 
ticularly the Chinese. ‘The primary and elemental form was 


* We wish Dr Wall would inform us what he means by an ¢ element 
‘of articulate sound having itself neither meaning nor sound.’ Did he 
ever hear of such an ‘element’ as a vowel ? 
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unquestionably picture-writing, or the delineation, more or less 
rude, of objects as they present themselves to the eye ; accompa- 
nied, perhaps, with marks expressive of day, week, month, year, 
or even of time generally, as was found to be the case amongst 
ms Mexicans. ‘The next form was the hieroglyphic or ideagra- 
phic ; consisting not only of pictures or representations of external 
objects, but also—and in a much larger proportion—of i images 
metaphorically or analogically transferred, so as to become signs 
of other things; and even to indicate general notions as well as 
simple or incomplex ideas. This was, no doubt, a very decided 
improvement on picture-writing, which it in some measure 
superseded ;—it gave comparatively great extension and variety 
to the power of “graphic expression, and it enabled mankind, 
though in a very laborious form, to write their annals, inscribe 
their monuments, preserve their archives, and record the know- 
ledge which they had collected from experience and observation. 
The third and last step in the gradual improvement of writing, 
was the invention of letters ; that is, of marks or signs expressive, 
not of ideas, whether simple or complex, but of the elementary 
sounds of the human voice, or the first principles of articulation 
in spoken language. ‘This was the ultimate term in the pro- 
gress of improv ement, the final generalisation,—constituting the 
greatest and happiest of all discoveries, that of a literal alphabet,— 
yiving prodigious, nay unlimited extension to the power of gra- 
phicexpression,— and, ‘lastly, estab lishing an indissoluble connexion 
between spoken and written language. Let us now attend for 
a moment to facts. 

The Mexicans, when their country was first conquered, had 
not advanced beyond picture-writing in its rudest and simplest 
form. ‘The Chinese have, for ages, employed a multitude of 
ideagraphie characters, derived by composition and otherwise 
from a limited number of elementary pictures or representations 
of external objects, called keys, without making the last step to- 
wards an alphabet; upon the very verge of which invention they 
stand as often as they employ their ideagraphic characters phone- 
tically (that is, to represent the initial sound, or element of sound, 
in the corresponding word of the spoken language), to express 
foreign proper names. ‘The ancient Egyptians seem likewise to 
have remained contented with their hieroglyphical system, or at 
least not to have advanced beyond it ; and although Plato has at- 
tributed to their Thoth or Hermes the invention of letters, it is 
more probable that the honour of this final generalisation belongs 
to some other people, who were less trammelled by system or 
habit, and restrained by no prejudices, civil or sacred, from at- 
tempting to extend and improve the method of written expression. 
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It is the characteristic of Egyptian, like Indian civilisation, that, 
having reached a certain point, it there remained stationary, 
and that even its retrogression was not the effect of causes 
operating internally, so much as the direct result of foreign vio- 
lence and barbaric tyranny. 

But it does not follow from what has been stated, that letters 
are not derivable from ideagraphic signs, because the Egyptians 
in ancient and the Chinese in modern times have not had the 
ingenuity or the good fortune to make the derivation ;—or that a 
miracle was necessary to accomplish this object, because Cadmus 
happened to come from Phoenicia. With as much reason and as 
sound logic might it be affirmed that the law of universal gravita- 
tion is not deducible from the fact of the descent of all bodies in a 
line directed towards the centre of the earth, because, although 
many ‘did on the very borders stand’ of the discovery, the de- 
duction was not fully made and clearly established until the time 
of Newton. ‘The Egyptians, like the Chinese, as often as they 
had occasion to write a foreign proper name, employed their 
ideagraphic characters phonetically, that is, as alphabetical letters 
expressive of sounds only ; the very exigencies 
of their graphic system forced upon ise the adoption of an alpha- 
bet to the extent here indicated. ‘They were therefore upon the 
very threshold of the discovery. Necessity hadimpelled them inthe 
right direction, and the slightest attempt at generalization would 
have conducted them to the ultimate consummation in the course 
of improvement. If they had tried to do generally what they 
found themselves obliged to do in the particular case of foreign 
names, the consequence would have been, the speedy displace- 
ment of ideagraphic characters, and the adoption of an alphabet. 
But can it be reasonably maintained, that, because they failed to 
make this final step, therefore the invention of letters cannot be 
regarded as the natural result of the state of things which pre- 
viously obtained ;-—or that alphabetical writing is to be regarded, 
not as an invention of man, but as ‘a miraculous gift to him from 
*‘ God ?’ Such a conclusion appears to be as unphilosophical in 
principle as it is absurd and preposterous in fact. Tor surely if 
it required a miracle to deduce letters from hieroglyphics, which, 
as we have seen, were sometimes used alphabetically,—it must 
have equally required a miracle to deduce hieroglyphies, in all 
their complex variety of tropical, kuriological, and anaglyphic, 
from mere imitative representations of objects, such as were found 
in use amongst the Mexicans when the Spaniards first landed in 
their country. ‘The distance between the Mexican and Egyptian 
systems—between mere picture-writing and the highly artificial 
method by which, in Egypt as elsewhere, it was in a great mea- 
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sure replaced—is fully as great as that between the phonetic hiero- 
glyphics, and the alphabet of Cadmus. If then the interposition 
of miraculous agency is to be assumed at all, why restrict it to 
the last step in the progress of improvement? Or why should 
human invention get the credit of the second if it is to be de- 
nied that of the third? The truth is, however, that, upon the 
assumption of supernatural interference in those cases where men 
had failed to reach inventions or discoveries, which, from their 
very proximity » had for ages remained invisible, all science, and 
all learning would at once be annihilated ; experience and observa- 
tion, by which alone we can acquire ¢ a know ledge of the pheno- 
mena and laws of human thought, would go for nothing ; ; history 
would become a collection of fabulous legends ; and philosophy 
would degenerate into a mere manual of superstition. The order 
of nature is not thus dislocated and disturbed ; nor does the ordi- 
nary progress of invention, improvement, and generalisation, re- 
quire to be accounted for or explained by such wild and gratuitous 
suppositions. ‘The only miracle connected with the invention of 
an alphabet is its extreme simplicity, combined with the almost 
unlimited power which it gives to man of recording his feelings, 
impressions, and thoughts. 


Art. V.—A History of the English Episcopacy, from the period 
of the Long Parliament to the Act of Uniformity; with Notices 
of the Religious Parties of the Time, and a Review of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs in Engiand from the Reformation. By the Rev. 
‘Tuomas Latrugury, A.M. Oxon. 8vo. London: 1836, 


\ E have no fair history of the Church of England, and per- 

haps it is vain to expect one. It would be next to im- 
possible to find a writer with such independence in his religious 
views, such freedom from partisanship, and such charity of heart 
as the task would require. We were not surprised, therefore, 
by the exaggerated claims and misrepresentations of Mr Lath- 
bury. His book is altogether such as to render it wholly un- 
deserving of any notice on its own account, As to intrinsic 
merits, either of research, of composition, or of truth, it has 
none. But Mr Lathbury is of Oxford, and verily one of the 
* Malignants ;?* and this—though not for his deficiency in all 


* We were much amused at the stir occasioned, and the grave con- 
clusions deduced from our use of this term, in the heading of our article 
on the persecution of Dr Hampden. It was, in particular, thought, by 
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claims to sound literature—is, for his arrogant assumption and 
jaundiced views, a sufficient reason for noticing him. 

Nothing could be more seasonable than a volume upon 
this subject, written with even tolerable, if not perfect candour. 
We need to have it historically set before us, as a matter of fact, 
not of theory, that the Church of England, at least as regards 
many of her institutions, is human in her origin. We need to 
be told, again and again, that, though her doctrines might be 
unexceptionably consonant with Scripture,—though much of her 
polity might be of Apostolical enactment,—yet her Liturgies are 
human in their composition ; her more minute clerical gradations 
human in their arrangement ; and her political investiture human 
in its legislation. We all need it to be repeated to us—chiefly 
the intentionally ignorant High Churchman—that she came not 
forth from a Divine Author, formed exclusively by his plastic 
hand, with all her laws, all her offices, just as scrupulously his 
appointment as the ecclesiastical polity of Judaism. Strange 
though it may seem, many of us have yet to learn, that, even 
supposing all her articles of faith to be true deductions from Sa- 
cred Scripture—even supposing her deacons, her priests, her 
episcopate, and the modes of their creation to be divinely autho- 
rized, yet that there remain many a formulary of worship, and 
many an office, and all her temporalities, to which no such divi- 
nity can be assigned. Chrysostom, not St Paul, wrote some of 
her Collects. ‘he severity of Athanasius—not St Peter’s power 
‘to bind and loose’—inserted the damnatory clauses of her 
Creed. Her deaneries, her prebendal stalls, her surrogateships, 
to say the best of them, are but the adaptations of human pru- 
dence to the demands of the ambitious, or the necessities of 
minute subordination. Her endowments are, some of them, 
indeed, the voluntary investments of the pious—some of them 
the old Papal extortions of religious terror—none of them of 
divine prescription ; whilst, as to her regal headship, however 
human wisdom might suggest it, no sac wed. legacy ever bequeath- 
ed the gov ernment,—no messenger of Heaven brought the oil of 
consecration. 

It is by this state of things,—as facts of history, and therefore 
undeniable, not matters of theory, and therefore open to disputa- 
tion,—that we feel justified in claiming many of her institutions 


reference to its historical origin, that it furnished a key to the dangerous 
opinions entertained by the veiled author of that article. He must have 
smiled to see the importance attached to a term atlxed by another hand, 
subsequently to the composition of his Paper. We have become partial 
to this term, and mean to use it on all proper occasions, 
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as fair subjects of debate, and rational modification. If an ap- 
peal to the sacred canon could be made for them, it would be as 
impious to wish (much more to propose) their alteration, as it 
would be to oppugn the precepts, or disclaim the characteristic 
doctrines of Christianity. But history tells us that she is the 
offspring of the mingled piety, wisdom, intolerance, and ambi- 
tion of her successive sons; and it may therefore be no useless 
task to argue with certain ‘high priests,’ that she is no ‘ark of 
‘ God’ which it is sacrilege to touch; that we have just as na- 
tural a right to reconstruct her as our forefathers had to construct 
her at all; that even, were it necessary, the earthly power that 
gave her birth would arrogate to itself no false prerogative, if it 
decreed her political dissolution. 

It should never be forgotten that the Church of England is a 
reformed institution. ‘his simple fact destroys her claims to 
immutability ; and the additional fact that she underwent that 
change under the discretionary guidance of fallible men, destroys 
her claims to perfection. From the devout and awe-struck vene- 
ration with which some of her sons regard her, one would fain 
infer that the continent Henry, and the virtuous Elizabeth, and 
the humble-minded Laud had been gifted with a forty days’ com- 
munion with the Deity upon a second Sinai, and had thence 
descended, honoured with celestial irradiations, and empowered 
to erect another tabernacle ; one would fain infer that when the 
innovating flood of reform had swollen sufficiently to absorb her 
corruptions, then had come forth from heaven the interdict to 
the proud waves ‘ thus far shall you go but no further ;’ and that, 
therefore, in the first case, they who “fail in such submissiveness 
become the very Korahs of Christianity —and, in the second case, 
reversing the impiety of Canute’s flatterers, are wickedly open- 
ing sluices, and removing mounds, for the incursions of devas- 
tation. 

The Church of England is a reformed Church: we propose to 
ascertain the merits of that reformation. We all know that 
before it commenced, this country was the darling child of Pa- 
pacy. The Church of England was the finest diamond i in the 
Roman mitre. She bent the lowliest neck among the worship- 
pers of the § seven hills.’ Here were the most avaricious extor- 
tions from the laity—the widest stretch of priestly insolence— 
the most shameless exposure of clerical profligacy. ‘The whole 
mass had become putrid. She was suffering the usual result of 
extraordinary resistance unto truth; she had ‘damped and stifled 
* the short blaze of our Wickliffe’s preaching, at which all the 

‘succeeding reformers more effectually lighted their tapers.’ The 
blood- thirsty Wolsey was the incarnation of her piety; and a 
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loathsome hypocrite became ‘ the defender of her faith. At 
that time, when the tempest which Luther had awakened in 
other lands was salutarily purifying the long stagnant waters, 
England was the Dead Sea: not a breath passed over it, not a 
wave curled. It was ¢his church which was to be reformed. 
On such corrupt habits and institutions as these, there was to be 
innovation. 

Now, we hold that the means by which the amelioration of 
this state of things was commenced was one of the greatest cala- 
mities that ever befel the British nation. The superincumbent 
mass of error, and vice, and tyranny which then oppressed the 
English people, through their corrupt hierarchy, was too vast, and 
extended over the land too universally, to be thrown off but by 
one great simultaneous effort. And yet one single arm applied 
the lever, and that from a sinister intention, and whilst all be- 
neath it were willingly supine; and, as a consequence, the crust 
was only riven, and a few disjointed fragments thrown away. 
We mean that nothing but a moral, intellectual power, perva- 
ding the whole people, could have brought them true emancipa- 
tion. But the first steps of change were undertaken fer the 
gratification of Henry VIII.’s passions; the people cared not for 
them ; ; they were allowed to remain passive ; ; and though, short- 
ly after, men of integrity were called in to the work of demoli- 
tion, these men were blinded by self-interest. ‘They who were 
to institute the capricious alterations of the despot were, from 
their offices as church dignitaries, the first to feel their impove- 
rishing, controlling influence. 

Thus we contend that the Reformation in the Church of Eng- 
land began under the very worst auspices. A reformer, whe- 
ther civil or ecclesiastical, who would not only remove those 
abuses which offend his own feelings, but would moreover se- 
cure a thorough and perpetuated improv ement, such as his own 
individual judgment could not conceive of, must strive to make 
the people the reformers. He who does attempt it by his own 
isolated agency virtually assumes that his individual knowledge 
and wisdom outweigh the united knowledge and wisdom of the 
million. Now Henry, with all his spirit of vehement revenge 
against the Papal domination, looked only at those abuses which 
offended his supremacy ; and Cranmer, and Ridley, and Hooper, 
with all their sincerity, looked only at those grosser abuses 
which offended their moral sense and their pure f faith. In most 
other reformations, such as those of Germany and Scotland, 
the order was essentially the reverse of that which obtained 
in England. Instead of Charles V. of Germany, or the unfor- 
tunate Mary of Scotland, being the first to defy the haughti- 
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ness and power of Rome, and to examine her credentials to an 
universal ecclesiastical supremacy, and instead of the civil and 
spiritual dignitaries of their courts being the next in their 
rebellion, Luther and Knox, men of the people, obscure in 
station and limited in resources, threw down the gauntlet, and 
their small circle of poor associates were the first to sympa- 
thize with their heroism. Reason was their only weapon; and 
the intellectual contagion spre ead. Their burning thoughts, once 
in the heart-core of society, sent forth a holy inflammation 
through every artery and vein. Such reformations were full of 
sincere energy; and though they led at first to violence and ex- 
cess, the storm soon expended itself, and there has been a pro- 
longed calm. We say the very reverse has been the character of 
the English changes. ‘They were mostly the cold, earthly move- 
ments of the court; without true religion, without disinterested- 
ness. ‘The rites, the ceremonies, the very doctrines were, some 
abjured, and the rest essentially remodelled,— whilst the people, 
nay more, whilst most of the inferior clergy, were protesting 
parties. And what followed? What, but that those changes 
never gained the national acquiescence, but awakened indigna- 
tion, and closed in anarchy ? 

We do not mean to say that the civil power should never 
exert itself for the moral benefit of a people; but, unques- 
tionably, it should take heed as to the instruments it employs. If 
it would reach the general mind and convince and sway it, it 
must be fen reason. But if, instead, it commands intellectual sub- 
jection ; if its instruments are fines, dungeons, exile, and death ; 
and if religion is its pretext,—where, we demand, lies the dif- 
ference between such a mode of promulgating Christianity and 
that of Mahommed ? 

The work of Reform: ition, so inauspiciously commenced and 
prosecuted through the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
may be said to have closed with that of Elizabeth. And what 
had it effected? It had abjured a clerical, but it assumed a lay 
Popedom ; for it vested the civil power with the authority of 
ecclesiastical dictation and ultimate appeal. It had raised the 

standard of rebellion against the traditions of centuries; yet it 
ined pains and penalties to the right of private judgment. It 
had sacked many a monastery; yet it left many an overgorged 
see and parish. God forbid we should be unthankful for the 
intelligent and pure faith it proclaimed ; for its simpler ritual ; 
and its more exalted morality. But we nevertheless see grounds 
for regret that it made the executive the religious teacher; that 
it instituted uniformity of belief in a human creed as the cri- 
terion of salvation; that it arrogated to the regenerated church 
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the sole possession of Apostolical descent; that it cut off all pos- 
sible intercommunion with other religious bodies ; and withal, 
made the people the crouching slaves of a high priesthood. 

These we charge upon the English Reformation as its serious 
deficiencies. We charge upon it that the people were never 
consulted, in the mutilation of their parish temples, in their change 
of rites, or the nature of their instruction. We charge upon it, 
that it left irregularly, unjustly distributed wealth among the 
clergy. We charge upon it that it assumed itself to be so exclu- 
sively apostolical that it would rece »gnise the officers of no other 
church,—except we admit that it did and still does recognise the 
Papal hierarchy. And why, we ask, were these old abuses (for 
old abuses they were in new modes of developement) continued ? 
What authority had the Reformers to annihilate others, and to 
spare these? Were these sprinkle »d with any blood to serve as 
a token to the red right arm of the archangel, that they were to 
be conserved ? Admit that it was human policy , and human pru- 
dence, which protected them, and all we demand is gained ; name- 
ly, that we have a right to query whether that human policy was 
not tco crafty, and that human wisdom too selfish. 

This was the state of the ecclesiastical citadel when its builders 
brought forth ‘ their top-stone.’ Upon the order of its architec- 
ture, upon what should be its capabilities, and what its decora- 
tions, neither the people nor the inferior clergy had been once 
consulted. 

We say not this in disparagement of such men as Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley. Let them be ‘had in everlasting remem- 
‘brance.” ‘Their employment of the civil power in the cause of 
truth was the error of their times. Though, indeed, we would 
say, that if we only owed to them thie results of their ncchedanti - 
cal interference, our obligations to them would be seriously dimi- 
nished. But they were martyrs ;-- martyrs in the cause of great 
truths, which we value infinitely beyond (much though we v value 
them) the minor accidents of discipline and order. And those 
mentyndounn effected more for the triump yh of the principles of 
Reformation than all the re ligious edicts, ordins ances, aud pre- 
sciiptions which they advised. The flames of their pyres kindled 
a purer light. In their lives, by many misguided actions, they 
appealed to man’s bodily fears, and temporal apprehensions ; in 
their deaths, they ap pealed to man’s reason, and heavenly as- 
pirations. Their blood was the most productive seed of the 
church. 

‘ The dominion over other men’s faith,’ which our first mis- 
guided reformers aimed after, was additionally dishonoured by 
the ruthless means they employed, With a monstrous contempt 
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of that principle of free enquiry, on which alone Elizabeth could 
justify her own secession from the faith of her forefathers, she at 
first imposed an universal silence upon the clergy, and afterwards 
granted licenses of preaching only to those whose sentiments 
accorded with her own. Even Mr Lathbury admits that thus 
‘in England the Reformation was effected by the authority of 
‘ Government.’ And effected by what means? Not bya liberal 
and enlightened challenge to investigation; not by the slow but 
sure conviction of education ; not by * warning every man, and 
‘ teaching every man,’ but by force. The wonder is, that force 
obtained such a servile acquiescence: the wonder is, that the 
very persecution did not drive men, with unwonted tenacity, to 
hold fast the faith which was thus taken from them ;—that there 
was not, as in our sister land, the anomaly of a reformed church 
and an unreformed population. But the people of England and 
the people of Ireland were unlike. Never was a people so pros- 
trate as the former. Else how can we account for their tame 
submission to be the sport of the capricious Henry; their utter 
indifference to apostasy,—now from Papacy to Protestantism, 
and again from Protestantism to Papacy? They required the 
tempest of the Commonwealth to awake them. But the people 
of Ireland had never sunk into supineness. Their numerous 
internal feuds, their exposure to invasion, kept them in a sort of 
national gymnasium. And thus the base attempt to force them 
prov ed like the * bands of Sampson, that were upon his arms, 

‘and became as flax that was burnt with fire” In the other 
case, Sampson had been shorn of his strength, and his eyes 
put out. 

We have spoken thus, at the risk, perhaps, of being thought 
insensible to the real merits of the Reformation. But we have 
enlarged upon its defects, because we believe that, but for 
them, the civil war which introduced the Commonwealth might 
never have happened. ‘True religion will always inculcate | an 
enlightened subordination, and a “calm resistance unto wrong. 
It does not clothe a monarch with ‘ divine right,’ but it declares 
him to be ‘the minister of God.’ It does not command passive 
obedience, but it infuses ‘ the meekness and patience of wisdom.’ 
And if, instead of cruel sequestrations, instead of prescribed 
creeds, instead of Star-Chamber remonstrances, truth had been 
left to her adequate, though civilly unaided power, religion would 
have quickly pervaded the land. But instead of religion, there 
was gross, incurious ignorance. ‘The leap from this to that suds 
den emotion, of which ignorance is said to be the mother, and 
that hypocrisy which knowledge would make unnecessary, was 
natural. Hence the brutal fervour and the religious knavery of 
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many falsely-called Puritans. Instead of attributing the gross 
follies of that age to its religion, that religion was one of the fol- 
lies, resulting from the viciousness of the spiritual government in 
previous reigns ;—just as the maddening fury of the French Re- 
volution was not the offspring of liberty and freedom, but ‘ the 
€ consequence of the misgovernment before.’ Had the Church 
of England done her duty, and instructed the people, and made 
them think, thus bringing them to solicit spiritual immunities, — 
then would have been the true spirit of an active, intelligent 
Christianity. ‘Then would have been just the same firmness, 
and determination, and sensibility to wrong,—but neither the 
blindness of fanaticism, nor the coarseness, nor the hypocrisy, 
nor the unprincipled ambition which then betrayed themselves. 
Charles must have been resisted ; he might have been dethroned ; 
but the vacillating faithless monarch would have escaped the 
block. Laud must have suffered for his treason, but his last 
moments would have found more compassion. ‘The clergy would 
have been removed when immoral; pitied when judged to be 
in error; but respected when found to be sincere. ‘The establish- 
ment itself might only have rocked on its foundation without 
falling. ‘The misery was, that faithless oppression goaded to 
madness a people who had just resumed the faculty of thinking, 
but had no maturity of judgment. 

A great portion of Mr Lathbury’s abusive volume is an at- 
tempt to prove ‘ that the Church of England, during the reign 
* of the First Charles, was less inimical to religious freedom than 
‘ her opponents.’ This is certainly a novel and daring assertion ; 
but we will admit it, for the sake of argument. And, supposing 
that the republican religionists of those days had been more un- 
conciliatory to their spiritual opponents than the members of the 
Church of England,—supposing that they had imprisoned and 
mutilated and butchered greater numbers,—even ¢hen would it 
be a gross injustice to brand their intolerance with as much mo- 
ral turpitude. Despotic cruelty, and retaliation, is each to be 
ranked as a crime in our moral code ; but assuredly as a crime of 
higher or lower gradation than the other. Wantonness and cold- 
blooded deliberation enhance the guilt of the one; the partial 
infusion of justice and the hurry of passion diminish the guilt of 
the other. And be it remembered that these were the precise 
moral distinctions of the Episcopalian and Republican. ‘The 
former had haughtily trampled down, without any necessity, all 
who dared to dissent from their pretensions; the latter, when 
the hour of requital came, had higher reasons for gratifying 
their vengeance. We are far—very far—from exculpating the 
Presbyterians ; they would have shown a glorious magnanimity 
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and a Christian piety in overlooking wrongs; but, nevertheless, 
we must protest against their being equalized with their foes. 
But we deny Mr Lathbury’s assertion: and as he has adduced 
the actions and writings of one party in its support, we must 
observe the same order in its refutation. ‘The conduct of Laud 
was an immense difficulty to our author; and accordingly he has 
done his best for the defence of that miserable tyrant. But all his 
statements are general. He is compelled to allow that the arch- 
bishop was arbitrary ; but, after hinting at his treatment of Prynne 
and Leighton, he says, ‘ their offences were not trivial.’ Not 
trivial! ‘True, Leighton did protest against prelacy in terms 
neither soft nor measured ; and for this unpardonable offence, 
the proper treatment of which had been affixed by the Divine 
‘Teacher—‘ bless them that curse you’—for this, the meek arch- 
bishop thought a more mitigated punishment all that was ne- 
cessary ; and poor Leighton was favoured with only a fine of 
L.10,000, the loss of his ears, the slitting of his nose, and brand- 
ing his forehead with the initial letters of the words, seditious slan- 
derer.* It is a foul mockery upon true religion to adduce Laud’s 
‘ Diary,’ in exculpation of all his insolent oppressions, barbarities, 
and treasons. To our minds, the greater the devotional fervour of 
those records, the more awful was his self-deception, or the more 
gross his hypocrisy. It is true that the prejudices of the age in 
which a man lives, may bring him to look upon truth through 
such a medium that some of the more indirect rays of its 
light may be wetarine. But there are certain elements of reli- 
gion which must obtain, independently of any age or any ha- 
bits, in every heart where that religion honestly “predominates. 
Pride, and cruelty, and treachery, are universally incompatible 
with the Gospel; and we are at a loss for other English words 
with which to designate the behaviour of this unworthy arch- 
bishop. What matters it that he, the evening after his impeach- 
ment of one of his victims, retired to his chamber, and with a 
coward repentance, apparently humbled himself before the 
Deity? What matters it that, whilst Leighton lay bleeding 
and dishonoured in his dungeon, the sighs and groans of his 
tyrant’s spiritual confession ascended unto "God? ? And, for sober- 
minded men to come forward now adays and represent him as all 
that was pure, and holy, and sincere, is only a pernicious effort 





* Mr Lathbury, in order seemingly to screen the archbishop, thus 
misrepresents this horrible condemnation—‘ he was sentenced to lose 
‘his ears, to pay a fine of one thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned 
‘ for life?’ 
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to teach men that faith and practice may be divorced—that god- 
liness is only emotion, and Christianity sentimentalism. 
It would be idle in us to say that the opponents of the 
- Church of England were in no instances intolerant. Education, 
passion, _ many of them ignorant of the true principles of 
civil and religious liberty. But it is beyond bearing, that party- 
spirit should ‘make a man so purblind to facts, and so self-contra- 
dictory, as to prompt him to institute any thing like a comparison 
between the intolerance of Charles I. and the intolerance of the 
Commonwealth. Let Mr Lathbury condemn himself. ¢ In 1649 
‘the Commons declared that the Presbyterian Government should 
‘be the established religion; but toleration was extended to all par- 
‘ ties’ * Again, ‘upon the whole, the situation of the clergy was im- 
‘ proved ; for, while Presbytery would admit of no deviation from 
‘ the established order, Independency rested on the basis of a wni- 
‘ versal toleration to all who agreed in fundamentals.’ Again, 
‘ The clergy were at liberty to pursue their own course in con- 
ducting public worship, but the common prayer was still sup- 
. pressed ; ; nothing was imposed ; on the contrary, all were at liberty 
‘ to follow their own inclinations.’ And once more, * The remo- 
< val of every religious test during these times opened the door for 
‘ the entrance of men of all creeds into the churches. To have 
‘attempted to prevent such irregularities would have incurred 
‘the heavy charge of hindering the gospel.’+ Such are Mr 
Lathbury’s words : and yet he da ares to contrast the conduct of 
the Commonwealth with that of Charles the I.’s spiritual ad- 
visers; and this universal toleration, this admission of ail sects 
and parties, is more inimical to religious freedom than fines, and 
incarceration, and death ! 

Whatever may have been the private religious character of 
the Protector, his most malignant enemies must allow, with the 
unwilling Mr Lathbury, that *‘ Cromwell was the advocate of 
‘ liberty of conscience ; and that his conduct to some of the Epis- 
‘copal clergy is a redeeming feature in his character.’t The 
principle by. which he was guided was that of afree and full tole- 
ration for all opinions. § 

That during the Protectorate there were many instances of 
unrighteous oppression ; that there were numerous sequestrations 
of the Episcopal clergy, which were most indefensible, must be 
admitted. But the calm observer of these times will perceive, 
that revenge, not religious intolerance, caused such proceedings : 
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and, inasmuch as the leading ministers of religion had no part in 
these retaliations, they are not to be urged against them as proofs 
of religious or political insincerity. 

We come now to the writings of both parties, for from them 
Mr Lathbury equally attempts to substantiate his assertion. 

Now we fancy that we love and honour such men as Hooker 
and Jeremy Taylor as much as this (to use his own elegant 
description) * pigmy of literature.’ ‘These are not the men 
whose writings are indices of the spirit of their party. Far be 
it from us to detract from the mild charity towards others 
with which both wrote; but justice to the good fame of other 
men must qualify our estimate of their * toleration.’ When 
Hooker wrote, the spirit of partisanship among the Protestants 
had scarcely inflamed men’s bosoms. ‘Their disputes were tran- 
quilly carried on. A rupture amongst them would have been a 
breach in the citadel opened to their papal assailants. A common 
danger repressed extravagant discord. So, too, with Jeremy 
‘Taylor. He wrote his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ not merely to 
obtain the freedom which it advocated for others, ‘but i in quest of 
it himself. ‘That sound ¢ Apology’ would indeed have surpassed 
all others in magni mimity, if it had been boldly uttered before 
Laud, whilst he’ was issuing the edicts of his murderous oppres- 
sion. But it was the language of a mild yet suffering minister, 
whose sad personal calamities awoke him to the enormity of their 
cause. 

The most magnanimous friend of toleration, unquestion- 
ably, was Milton. Let it never be forgotten that his tract 
on * Unlicensed Printing,’ so full of the noblest fearlessness 
for the cause of truth, was written whilst his party was in power. 
lor the sake of mental liberty he dared ¢heir disapprobation. 
‘ Who knows not that truth is strong ; next to the Almighty, she 
* needs no polics ies, no stratagems, no licensings to make her vic- 
‘torious?’ ¢ Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
‘ play upon the arth, so truth be in the field, we injure her to 
‘ misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; who 
‘ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open encoun- 
‘ter?’ ‘This is Milton’s language. He was sure that truth was 
omnipotent, and therefore that all the proffered aids of persecu- 
tion were but insults. No one before had ever uttered such a 
challenge, and with such feelings of composure as to conse- 
quences. Like the * mighty eagle” of his own sublime image, he 
had reached a loftier elevation than ‘ the timorous birds? that 
flocked beneath him, and, undismayed by their paralysed appre- 
hensions, penetrated into abysses of light, undazzled and unalarm- 
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ed. The *schismatic’ Milton was indeed the first friend of reli- 
gious liberty. 

It is positively ludicrous to turn from our author’s observations 
on the excellency of religious liberalism, to the following :—He 
has brought his readers as far in British ecclesiastical “history 
as the Restoration; and, adverting to the Act ef Unifor- 
mity, by the enforcement of which two thousand ministers were 
ejected, in spite of the principles, prayers, tears of their pa- 
rishioners, he says,—* This act was destructive to their hopes: 
. toleration at that time, and under such circumstances, would proba- 
‘ bly have proved fatal to the existence of the Protestant Church. 
This admission must, we think, absolutely madden Mr Lath- 
bury’s supporters. How could it escape the * Malignant’ re- 
visers? Have they lost all their shrewdness? Surely this was 
never meant to have seen the light. If the Church of England 
is the bantling of intolerance, what claim has she to that admi- 
ration and that love which should be attributed to truth alone ? 
But this is foul wrong to the Church of England. We respect 
her, and we defy this traitor to her cause to prove the defama- 
tion. She did not then need intolerance to aid her. ‘The ques- 
tions between the revengeful Episcopate that followed the second 
Charles and those who afterwards were driven to nonconformity 
were, not whether that should be the religion of the state—not 
whether the E ‘piscopacy should retain its government and reve- 
nues—not whether the Liturgy should be preserved—but_ whe- 
ther the ¢ Apocrypha’ should receive sanction the same as inspi- 
ration—whether a few exceptionable passages in the Ritual 
should be modified. ‘These, and just such unimportant differ- 
ences as these, were under agitation, Let us hear this unfortu- 
nate son of the Church himself. ¢ The alliance between 
‘Church and state, the lawfulness of a prescribed form, and 
* other points, on which modern Dissenters entertain such strong 
. opinions, were never questioned by the Presbyterians, either 
‘ prior to or at the Conference; nay, the necessity of an esta- 
* blished church was insisted on as strongly by the one party as 
‘the other.’ ‘The intolerance of an ungrateful Episcopate—one 
unhumbled by her afflictions—was for “the purpose of revenge. 
No matters of principle entered into the discussion. 

Ever since this extensive schism, the Church of England has 
undergone but trifling external modifications: a general history 
of her “later affairs would, therefore, be coufined to her moral va- 
riations. But the volume before us avoids any such details. 
The only allusion to ecclesiastical affairs in the interval is an 
impudent libel upon Dissenters. There is no generous homage 
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paid to any of their number—to such as Bates, or Baxter, or 
Lardner, or Doddridge, or Robert Hall. ‘These men were as 
distinguished for eloquence, for profound thought, for imagery, 
for classical acquisition, for professional zeal, as any Episcopa- 
lian. Amongst the Dissenters still are men whom a just pos- 
terity will equally revere ; men beloved and respected by their 
flocks; men whose philanthropy has civilized islands; whose 
zeal has awaked the Church of England to her duty,—and yet 
this prejudiced scribbler, blind to all excellence which does not 
in some measure flatter his own self-complacency, has the hardi- 
hood to denounce them ‘as the engines of Satan!’ 

We make the foregoing remarks i in a spirit far from unfriendly 
to the Church of England. Our intention is solely to insist upon 
the absurdity of that ¢ arrogance with which such men as Mr Lath- 
bury contend for the inviolability of all her institutions. God 
knows we are far from sympathizing with many of the absurdi- 
ties amongst the Seceders from the English Church. We are just 
as disposed as the highest Episcopalian to reprehend many of 
their follies: but we cannot forbear demanding, in the name of 
all charity, what right has Mr Lathbury to come forth, as if with 
St Paul’s power, ‘ to deliver unto Satan,’—to designate the pre- 
sent Dissenters ‘engines of the devil!’ We trust that the pub- 
lic will show that it “does not sympathize with so uncharitable and 
bigoted a spirit; that whilst it entertains not a superstitious 
but enlightened reverence for a Church which has been and is 
adorned “by sound doctrines, and devout members, it can still be 
alive to its deficiencies, and seek their correction ; that whilst it 
prefers the consolidation and wisdom of an Establishment, it can 
respect the motives and the worth of those who dissent from it. 
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Arr. VI.—Three Lectures on the Proper Objects and Me- 
thods of Education in reference to the different Orders of 
Society ; and on the relative Utility of Classical Instruction. 
Delivered in the University of Edinburgh, November, 1835. 

y James Privans, M.A.,, F.R.S.E., Professor of Humanity 
in that University. 8vo. Edinburgh: 1836, 


We regret that circumstances prevented our noticing these 
discourses in either of our last Numbers. They are a good 
word spoken in due season; and sure we are, that it will not be 
spoken in vain, if our Scottish countrymen are not wholly dis- 
abled from appretiating at their real value, this vindication of 
classical studies, and the objections by which they have been here 
recently assailed. It would, however, be a disparag wwement of 
i lectures to view them as only of temporary and local value ; 
far less as merely an answer to what all entitled to an opinion 
on the matter must view as undeservi ing of refutation or notice— 
on its own account. ‘They form, in fact t, a valuable contribution 
the philosophy of education ; and, in particular, one of the 
ablest expositions we possess of the importance of philological 
studies in the higher cultivation of the mind. As an occasional 
publication, the answer does too much honour to the attack. 
Indeed the only melancholy manifestation in the opposition now 
raised to the established course of classical instruction, is not the 
fact of such opposition ; ; but that arguments in themselves so futile 
—arguments which, in other countries, would have been treated 
only with neglect, should in Scotland not have been wholly harm- 
less. Ifsuch attacks have had their influence on the public mind, 
this affords only another proof — not that ancient literature is 
with us studied too much, but that it is studied far too little. 
Where classical learning has been vigorously cultivated, the 
most powerful attacks have only ended in the purification and 
improvement of its study. In Germany and Holland, in Italy, 
and even in France, the objections, not unreasonably, made to an 
exclusive and indiscriminate classical education, and the experi- 
mental changes they determined, have only shown in their 
result—that ancient literature may be more effe ctually cultivated 
in the school, if not cultivated alone ; and that whilst its study, 
if properly directed, is absolutely the best mean towards an har- 
monious developement of the faculties—the one end of all liberal 
education, yet, that this mean is not always relatively the best, 
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when circumstances do not allow of its full and adequate appli- 
cation. 

It is natural that men should be inclined to soothe their vanity 
with the belief, that what they do not themselves know is not 
worth knowing ; and that they should find it easy to convert 
others, who are " equally ignorant, to the same opinion, is what 
might also confidently be presumed. ‘ Ce n’est pas merveille, si 
* ceux qui n’ont jamais mangé de bonnes choses, ne scavent que 
‘c’est de bonnes viandes.’ On this principle, Scotland is the 
country of all others in which every disparagement of classical 
learning might be expected to be least unsuccessful. For it is 
the country where, from an accumulation of circumstances, the 
public mind has been long most feebly applied to the study of 
antiquity, and where it is daily more and more diverted to other 
departments of knowledge. A summary indication of the more 
important of these circumstances may suffice to show, that the 
neglect of classical learning in Scotland is owing neither to the 
inferior value of that le: ining in itself, nor to any want of capa- 
city in our countrymen for its cultivation. 

There are two principal conditions of the prosperity of classi- 

‘al studies in a country. ‘The one,—the necessity there im- 
posed of a classical training for the three learned professions ; ; the 
other,—the efficiency of its public schools and universities in the 
promotion of classical erudition. These two conditions, it is 
evident, severally infer each other. For, on the one hand, where 
a certain amount and quality of learning is requisite for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the law, medicine, and divinity of a coun- 
try, this of itself necessitates the existence of schools and univer- 
sities competent to its supply ; ; and on the other, where an efficient 
system of classical education has become general, there the three 
professions naturally assume a more learned character, and de- 
mand a higher complement of erudition from their members. The 
prosperity of ancient learning is every where found dependent 
on these conditions ; and these conditions are always found in har- 
mony with each other. ‘To explain the rise and decline of clas- 
sical studies in different nations and periods, is therefore only to 
trace the circumstances which have in these modified the learned 
character of the professions, and the efficiency and application of 
the great public seminaries. 

It would be foolish to imagine that the study of antiquity can 
ever of itself secure an adequate cultivation. How pleasant and 
wholesome soever are its fruits, they can only be enjoyed by 
those who have already fed upon its bitter roots. ‘The higher 
and more peculiar its ultimate advantages and pleasures—the 
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more it educates to capacities of thought and feeling, which we 
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should never otherwise have been taught to know or to exert— 
and the more that what it accomplishes can be accomplished by it 
alone—the less can those who have had no experience of its be- 
nefits ever conceive, far less estimate their importance. Other 
studies of more immediate profit and attraction will divert from 
it the great mass of applicable talent. Without external en- 
couragement to classical pursuits, there can be no classical pub- 
lic in a country; no brotherhood of scholars to excite, to appre- 
ciate, and to applaud—cuupiroroyéw xai cuvevbouoiatev. ‘The 
extensive diffusion of learning in a nation is even a requisite of 
its intensive cultivation. Numbers are the condition of an ac- 
tive emulation ; and without a rivalry of many vigorous compe- 
titors there is little honour in the contest, and the standard of 
excellence will remain low. For a few holders of the plough 
there are many prickers of the oxen; and a hundred Barneses 
are required to afford the possibility of a single Bentley. 

In accounting, therefore, for the low state of classical erudition 
in Scotland, we shall, in the first place, indicate the causes why 
in this country an inferior amount of ancient learning has been 
found sufticient for its law, medicine, and divinity ; and, in the 
second, how our Scottish schools and universities are so ill adapt- 
ed for the promotion of that learning. 

I. Of the professions— Law can be only viewed as conducive to 
the cause of classical erudition, in so far as (what in most coun- 
tries is the case) it renders necessary a knowledge of the Roman 
jurisprudence ; the necessity of such a knowledge being, in fact, 
tantamount to a necessity for the cultivation of Latin history and 
literature. For while the Roman law affords the example of a 
completer and more self-connected system than the jurisprudence 
of any modern nation can exhibit ; without a minute and compre- 
hensive knowledge of that system in its relations and totality, its 
principles can neither be correctly understood, nor its conclu- 
sions with any certain ty applied. This, however, is impossible, 
without a philological knowledge of the language in which this 
law is written, and an historicz iT knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it was gradually developed. On the other hand, an 
acquaintance with the Roman jurisprudence has been always 
viewed as indispensable for the illustration of Latin philology 
and antiquities; insomuch, that in most countries of Europe, 
ancient literature and the Roman law have prospered or declined 
together: the most successful cultivators of either department 
have indeed been almost uniformly cultivators of both. In Italy, 
Roman law and ancient literature revived together ; and Alcia- 
tus was not vainer of his Latin poetry, than Politian of his in- 
terpretation of the Pandects. In France, the critical study of 
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the Roman jurisprudence was opened by Budeeus, who died the 
most accomplished Grecian of his age ; and in the following gene- 
ration, Cujacius and Joseph Scaliger were only the leaders of an 
illustrious band, who combined, in almost equal proportions, law 
with literature, and literature with law. ‘lo Holland the two 
studies migrated in company ; and the high and permanent pros- 
perity of the Dutch schools of jurisprudence has been at once 
the effect and the cause of the long celebrity of the Dutch schools 
of classical philology. In Germany, the great scholars and civi- 
lians, who illustrated the 16th century, “disappeared together ; 
and, with a few partial exceptions, they were not replaced until 
the middle of the 18th, when the kindred studies began, and 
have continued to flourish with reciprocal luxuriance. Classi- 
eal literature and Roman law owe less to the jurists of England 
than to those of any other country. ‘The English common law 
is derived from sources which it requires no classical erudition 
to elucidate ; in no other nation, except our own, has jurispru- 
dence been less liberally cultivated as a general science,—more 
exclusively as a special practice ; and though of some recog- 
nised authority in certain English courts, so little has the civil 
law been made an object of professional study, that an English 
lawyer rarely hazards an allusion to the Imperial Collections, 
without be ‘traying his ignorance of their very titles. Classical 
learning has, how. ever, been always laudably cultivated in Eng- 
land, and nglish jurists have ae cordingly sometimes acquired, as 
scholars, a legal erudition, wholly superfluous in professional 
practice. 

In Scotland the causes are different, although the result is 
nearly the same. In this kingdom the Roman jurisprudence for- 
merly possessed a high, but always an indefinite, authority. It 
exerted a conspicuous influence on the genius and original deve- 
lopement of the Scottish law; where not controlled by statute or 
custom, its determinations were usually admitted as decisive ; and 
some of the most eminent of our jurists have even recognised it 
as the written law of Scotland. It was usual also, until a com- 
paratively recent period, for those educated for the Scottish bar 
to study the Roman law under the illustrious civilians of France 
or Holland ; and they returned from the continental universities, 
if not always profound scholars, more aware, at least, of the value 
of classical learning, and with a higher standard of classical at- 
tainment. Still, however, the authority of the Civil law in 
Scotland was never strong enough to constrain the profession to 
its profound and universal study; and the necessity of resorting 
to foreign seminaries for the requisite education, showed that this 
could not adequately be procured at home, Among the myriads 
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of works illustrative of Roman jurisprudence, we recollect not 
even one that has appeared in Scotland; and the little that has 
been done in this department by Scotchmen was executed abroad, 
—the result of foreign training, stimulus, and example. The pro- 
fession can lay no claim to what Cuningham proposed,—to what 
Serymger and Henryson performed. But the authority of the 
Roman jurisprudence, and the consequent necessity of its study 
was destined gradually to decline. ‘The Scottish law became 
more and more reduced to statute; and after the union of the 
kingdoms was constrained to gravitate with an ever increasing 
velocity towards the indigenous and anti-Roman jurisprudence of 
England. The knowledge of the Roman system became always 
rarer and less profound. ‘The judges, perhaps prudently, began 
to neglect an authority which was seldom adequately understood ; 
and in Scottish practice a quotation from the Pandects now sa- 
vours rather of ostentation than of use. 

Medicine was formerly a profession which required a large 
amount of classical erudition; and among the most illustrious 
scholars since the revival of letters, no inconsiderable number 
have been physicians. The practical importance of this learning 
in Scottish medicine has, however, been long gradually falling. 
Hippocrates and Galen are not now the authorities. Medical 
works are no longer written and read only in Latin; nay, the late 
Dr Gregory apologizes in his Conspectus for not abandoning 
a language ‘which promised erelong to be unintelligible to his 
professional brethren. ‘The student does not now resort to the 
classical schools of Leyden and Padua; and, in the universities 
of Scotland, the language of the learned has been dispensed 
with, not only in lectures, but in examinations. 

Theology, however, far more than either law or medicine, 
affords an effectual support to classical studies; for Christian, 
more especially Protestant, theology is little else than an applied 
philology and criticism ; of which the basis is a profound know- 
ledge of the languages and history of the ancient world. To be 
a divine is, in fact, to be a scholar. 

Christianity is founded upon Miracles ; but these miracles are 
not continued, and the proof of their original occurrence is con- 
sequently left to human learning as a matter of historical evidence. 
Again, Revelation, under either dispensation, was made through 
writers divinely authorized and inspired. But in some cases it 
is doubted whether certain of these writers have been actually 
inspired ; and in others, whether the works purporting to have 
been written by them are actually theirs. This necessitates pro- 
found researches in regard to the authors of the several writings 
—to the time when—to the circumstances under which—to the 
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place where—and to the persons for whom they were first written. 
It behoves to discover all that is known or not known touching 
the first publication of these writings—what is historically cer- 
tain or probable as to their original recognition, and annexation 
to the general collection of inspired writings—and, in fine, all 
that is known of the fate, of the contradiction it encountered, 
and of the changes which this Collection or Canon may have 
undergone. 

The vehicle of revelation is Writing; and no miracle was 
vouchsafed to preserve the sacred documents from the fate of 
other ancient manuscripts, or to prevent the omissions, changes, 
and interpolations of careless or perfidious transcribers, through 
the period of fourteen centuries. ‘This was left to the resources 
of human criticism; and the task requires for its accomplishment 
the profoundest scholarship. The collation of the most ancient 
manuscripts, the discrimination of their families, and a compa- 
rison of the oldest versions may afford certain valuable criteria ; 
but the one paramount and indispensable condition for the deter- 
mination of the genuine reading, is a familiar acquaintance with 
the spirit of the languages in which the sacred volume is written. 

Interpretation, therefore, is not only the most extensive and 
arduous, but the most important function of the theologian ;—that 
is, an enquiry into the sense of the inspired writings, and an 
exposition of the truths which they contain. ‘To speak only of 
the New ‘Testament. God did not select for his apostles the 
eloquent and the learned. It is, therefore, necessary to evolve 
the sense from the phraseology of unlearned men, writing also in 
a language not their own. At the same time the circumstances 
which determined the associations and course of thought, and 
consequently explain the meaning of the authors, are to be dis- 
covered only through a knowledge of the literature to which the 
writings belong— of the age in which they appeared—of the par- 
ticular public whom they addressed—and of the circumstances 
under which they were produced. Add to this, that the original 
language, though Hellenistic Greek, is yet in a great part imme- 
diately , and in a still greater, mediately, translated from the Ara- 
maic or Syro- Chaldeean ; ; and it is universally admitted by the 
learned, that without a knowledge of the various Semitic dia- 
lects, it is impossible to enter thoroughly into that peculiar cha- 
racter of thought and expression, which is necessary to be under- 
stood, to understand the real import of the vehicle in which reve- 
lation i is conveyed. ‘The interpretation of the sacred books thus 
supposes a profound and extensive knowledge of the languages 
of antiquity, not merely in their words, but in their spirit ; and 
an intimate familiarity with the historical circumstances of the 
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period, which can only be acquired through a comprehensive 
study of the contemporary authors. 

It is thus evident, on the one hand, that no country can pos- 
sess a theology without also possessing a philological erudition ; 
and on the other, that if it possess a philological erudition, it pos- 
sesses the one necessary condition of a theology. Now, for nearly 
two centuries, Scotland, compared with other countries, may be 
broadly said to have been without a theology ; but as no other 
country has been more strongly actuated by religious interests, it 
cannot be supposed that its clergy held in their ‘hands the condi- 
tion of a theology, which (overlooking f¢wo qualified excep- 
tions) has been never realized by any. What then are the pecu- 
liar circumstances which caused, or which allowed, the Scottish 
Church to remain so far behind all other national establishments 
in theological, and, consequently, in classical erudition ? 

In the first place, the reformation in Scotland, and the consti- 
tution of the Scottish Church were not indigenous,—were not the 
conclusions of a native theology. In Scotland the new opinions 
were a communication from abroad. The polity and principles 
of the Scottish Church were borrowed—borrowed from Calvin 
and Geneva; and it was only one, and one of the least promi- 
nent, of the many Calvinist and Presbyterian Churches through- 
out Europe. At the same time, it was neither the creature nor 


the favourite of the Prince. The defence of that modification of 


Christianity established in Scotland was thus no peculiar, no prin- 
cipal point of honour with the nation or the state; and the Scot- 
tish clergy, geographically remote from the great centre of Kuro- 
pean polemic, were able, without manifest ‘iset redit, to devolve 
upon the kindred communions the vindication of their common 
polity and doctrine.—In this respect the English Church exhibits 
a striking contrast to the Scotch. The former stood alone among 
the Protestant communions. It was at once opposed to these and 
to the Church of Rome. It was the establishment of a great and 
prominent nation ; and the personal and political honour of the 
Monarch—the dispenser of its high distinctions and emoluments— 
was long deeply interested in its credit and support. ‘The Church 
of England was thus, from its origin, in a relation of hostility to 
every other. Polemical it must be; and in the general w arfare 
which it waged, as it possessed the means, so it had every motive 
to reward, in its champions, the higher qualities of theological 
prowess. If the Church of England could dispense with a le arned 
clergy, it could not dispense with a comple ment of learned divines. 

In the second place, the determination given to the Church of 
Scotland by those through whom it was established was not one 
of erudition, 
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In Germany the Reformation proceeded from, and was princi- 
pally ¢ carried through by, the academical divines ; the princes, the 
cities, and the people only obeyed the impulsion first given and 
subsequently continued from the universities. In its origin the reli- 
gious revolution was, in the empire, a learned revolution; and every 
permanent modification, every important movement in its pro- 
gress had some learned theologian forits author. From this charac- 
ter of the Reformation in Germany, the determination of religious 
dogmas was there naturally viewed as privilege of erudition— 
as more the function of the universities than of the church, the 
people, or the state. Religion consequently remained in the 
German schools a matter peculiarly proposed for learned investiga- 
tion; the authority of confessions was not long allowed to suspend 
the Protestant right of enquiry ; and the alarming freedom with 
which this right has been latterly exercised by “the Lutheran 
divines may be traced back to the license and ex ample of Luther 
himself. In Ge rmany, indeed, theology necessarily shared the fate 
of classical learning. The causes which, from the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century y, depressed the latter, reduced the former to a 
shallow and barbarous polemic ; and the revival of the study of anti- 
quity, from the middle of the eighteenth, was principally the convic- 
tion, and partly the consequence, of arevival of theological learning. 

In England the peculiar form under which the Reformation 
was established was principally determined by the royal will. 
But the very fact that the Church of England was neither 
in its origin the free creation of a learned theology, nor the spon- 
taneous choice of a persuaded people, only enhanced the necessity 
of a higher erudition to illustrate and to defend it when esia- 
blished. Besides standing, in Europe, opposed to every other 
establishment and communion, it was, in its own country, sur- 
rounded by a more powerful host of sectaries than any other 
national church ;—who, originally hostile to its polity and pri- 
vileges, became, on its conversion from Calvinism, ‘by Laud, 
the more dez adly enemies of its doctrine. The difficulty andl 
increasing danger of this position kept up an unceasing neces- 
sity for able and erudite defenders; and as honours and — 
were not stinted as the price, the supply of the commodity w 
hardly inferior to the demand. 

The Church of Scotland, on the contrary, was neither the 
offspring of learning nor of power; it was the choice of an un- 
learned people, and ‘after being long upheld by the nation in de- 
fiance of every effort of the government, it was finally established 
by are -volution. 

As the Scottish Reformation did not originate in native learn- 
ing, so it did not even come recommended to the Scottish people, 
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by the learned authority of its propagators. In relation to other 
national Reformers, the Reformer of Scotland was an unlettered 
man. ‘ Compared with Knox,’ says a great German historian, 
‘ Luther was but a timorous boy ;—but if Knox surpassed Luther 
himself in intrepidity, even Luther was a learned theologian by 
the side of Knox. With the exception of Melville, who ob- 
tained what erudition he possessed abroad, the religion of the 
people of Seotland could boast of no theologian worthy of the 
name. Some remarkable divines indeed Scotland has possessed ; 
but these were all adherents of that church, which for a season 
was established by the will of the monarch in opposition to the 
wishes of the nation. The two Forbeses, to say nothing of 
Leighton, Burnet, and Sage, were Episcopalians. In fact the 
vant of popular support made it necessary for the divines of that 
establishment to compensate by the strength of their theological 
learning for the weakness of their political position. The struggle 
which ensued between the Episcopalian and Presbyterian parties 
was, from first to last, more a popular than a scientific,—more a 
civil than a theological contest ; and the Covenanters, whose zeal 
and fortitude finally wrought out the establishment of the religion 
and liberty of the nation, were unlearned as they were enthusi- 
astic. With the triumph of the Presbyterian polity and doctrines, 
the controversy between the rival persuasions ceased. The Scottish 
Episcopalians were few in numbers, and long politically repressed ; 
and the other separatists from the establishment, so far from being, 
as in England, the enemies of the dominant church, were in rea- 
lity its useful Meads. They pitched in general somewhat higher 
the principles they held in common with the establishment ; “and 
whereas in Engl: and the Dissenters would have radie: lly destroyed 
what they condemned as vicious, in Scotland they w ished only, > as 
they in fact contributed, to brace what th 1ey viewed as relaxed, 
Thus, in Scotland, if sectarian controversy did not wholly cease, 
theological erudition was not required for its prosecution. The 
learning of the Dissenters did not put to shame the ignorance of 
the establishment ; and the people were so well satisfied with their 
own triumph, and their adopted church, that its clergy had no call 
on them for erudition to illustrate what was already respected, 
or to vindicate what was notassailed. Even the attacks on Chris- 
tianity which were subsequently made in Scotland, and which 
it was therefore more immediately incumbent on the Scottish 
clergy to repel, were not such as it required any theological eru- 
dition to meet; while, from the religious dispositions of | the pub- 
lic, these attacks re mained always rather a scandal than a danger. 
At the same time, in no other country was there so little verge, 
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far less encouragement, allowed to theological speculation. ‘The 
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standards of Scottish orthodoxy were more articulate and unam- 
biguous than those of any other church; and to its members the 
permissible result of all enquiry was rigorously predetermined. 
Though often ignorantly mistaken, often intentionally misun- 
derstood, the national creed could not, as in other countries, by 
any section of the established clergy, be either professedly aban- 
doned or openly attacked. In religious controversy, popular 
opinion remained always the supreme tribunal; and a clamour, 
when this could be excited, was at once decisive ‘of victory. At 
the same time the highest aim of clerical accomplishment was to 
preach a popular discourse. Under the former system of church 
patronage, this was always a principal condition of success ; under 
the present, it promises to be soon the only one. Theological 
learning remained thus superfluous, if not unsafe. 

Nor, in the third place, must it be overlooked, that the laud- 
able accommodation of the Scottish Church to its essential end 
—the religious instruction of the people—se cured it consideration 
and usefulness without any high attainment in theological science. 
This, indeed, it neither felt as necessary, nor possessed the means 
of encouraging. Ecclesiastical property was fairly applied to 
ecclesiastical purposes ; and the duties and salaries of the clerg 
were neither inadequately nor unequally apportioned. If the pro- 
fessional education of the churchman was defective, still it was 
better than none. If not learned, he was rarely incompetent to 
parochial duties; and his religious and moral character were 
respectable and respected. ‘The people of Scotland were justly 
contented with their Church. 

In the Church of England, on the contrary, the splendour of ex- 
traordinary learning was requisite to throw into the shade its ma- 
nifold defects and abuses—its want of professional education,—its 
pluralities, its sinecures, its non- residence,—its princely pampering 
of the few,—its bege: arly starvation of the many. ‘The grosser 
the ignorance it toler: ited, the more distinguished must ‘be the 
erudition it encouraged; and in the distribution of its higher 
honours, the promotion of merit, in some vases, was even neces- 
sary to redeem the privilege of neglecting it in more. Thus the 
different circumstances of ‘the two churches rendered the clergy 
of the one neitherignorant nor learned ; of the other, ignorant 
and learned at once. 

The circumstance, however, of most decisive influence on the 
erudition of a clergy is the quality and amount of the prepa- 
ratory and professional education they receive. As almost exelu- 
sively bred in the common schools and universities of a country, 
and their necessary course of education being in general consi- 
derably longer than that of the other learned professions, the 
clergy consequently express more fully and fairly than any other 
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class the excellences and defects of the native seminaries. On 
the other hand, the quality and amount of their learning princi- 
pally determine for good or evil the character of the whole edu- 
cation, public and private, of a country ; for the clergy, or those 
trained for the church, constitute not only the most numerous 
body of literary men, but the class from which tutors, schoolmas- 
ters, and even professors, are principally taken. ‘Their ignorance 
or erudition thus reacts most powerfully and extensively, either 
to raise and keep up learning, or to prevent its rising among all 
orders and professions. ‘The standard of learning in a national 
clergy is, in fact, the standard of learning in a nation. 

This leads us to the second general condition of classical eru- 
dition. 

II. The system of schools and universities in Scotland is, 
perhaps, worse calculated for the promotion of ancient learning 
than that of any other European country. 

No other country is so wanting in the very foundation of a 
classical instruction—the number and quality of the Grammar 
Schools. England has its five hundred of these, publicly en- 
dowed: how many has Scotland! ‘The attempt to supply this 
want by making the parochial schoolmaster teach the elements 
of Latin—Greek is out of the question—proclaims but does 
not remedy the deficiency. If sometimes hardly competent to 
the work of primary education, this functionary is rarely qua- 
lified for a classical instructor. Yet to his incompetency was in 
general abandoned the preparation of the future clergy and 
schoolmasters of the nation. It is, indeed, only of late years 
that a few grammar schools have ventured upon Greek ; the alpha- 
bet of which is, by country students at least, still usually acquired 
in the university. ‘The universities were indeed obliged to stoop, 
in order to supply the absence or the incompetency of the inferior 
schools. ‘To do this adequately was, in the circumstances, impos- 
sible. Prematurely matriculated, the student often completed 
his academical course of philology before boys in other countries 
had finished school; and in his progress through the superior 
classes he soon forgot the scantling of the languages which he 
had now no longer any occasion to employ. Even in the long 
course of academical instruction, to which the future churchman 
was astricted, a few trifling exercises of form are all, we believe, 
that render some knowledge of Latin a convenient accomplish- 
ment. What, in fine, is the character of his professional exami- 
nation? It is peculiar to Scotland, that the candidate for holy 
orders is tried, not by one or a few responsible individuals, specially 
nominated for that purpose from superior erudition and ability ; 
but left to the low standard and fortuitous examination of all or 
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any members of the Presbytery (clergy of a district) to which 
he may apply. 

Nor even indirectly was there encouragement of any kind pre- 
sented by the universities for proficiency in classical attainments. 
The Degree in Arts, as it conferred no honour, was no object of 
ambition; and when not an empty compliment, a minimum of 
the learned languages sufficed for the examination. 

Of old, the Scottish educational system was a more effectual 
mean of classical instruction than it proves at present; but that 
it was never adequate to this end is proved by two facts, to 
which, on a former occasion, we have alluded. ‘The first—that 
although a trifling proportion of the educated ranks could have 
received their instruction and literary impulses abroad; yet of 
Scottish scholars, all of the highest celebrity, and far more than 
nine-tenths of those, worthy of the name at all, have been either 
educated in foreign seminaries, or their tastes and studies deter- 
mined in the society of foreign learned men. The second—that 
although in other countries the clergy take, as a class, the high- 
est place in the higher regions of erudition; yet in Scotland, 
from their dependence on the native seminaries for education, 
they have remained comparatively inferior in classical learning ; 
almost every scholar of distinguished note having, for nearly two 
centuries, been found among the laity. 

lor those able to supply their developement, the preceding 
hints may suffice, to explain the causes of the low state of classical 
learning in Scotland. In fact, were it not for the neighbourhood 
and ascendency of Ingland, and that a considerable proportion 
of those who give a bias to public opinion receive their education 
and literary convictions out of Scotland, we are almost disposed 
to believe that in this country, Greek and Latin would long ere 
now have been studied, as we study Hebrew or Sanscrit. As it 
is, these influences are only decisive in the capital ; and even here 
the opinion of the more intelligent in favour of the primary im- 
portance of classical education is encountered by a numerous 
opposition. It is indeed fortunate for Edinburgh, that its classical 
institutions have been powerfully upheld by the reputation and 
talents of their teachers; but all that individual men—all that 
individual seminaries—all that partial and precarious influences 
-an effect, are insufficient to turn back that tide of circumstances, 
which threatens, unless some public effort may arrest it, to whelm 
in one flood of barbarism, all that is most conducive to our in- 
tellectual and moral well-being—all that is not subsidiary to vul- 
gar interests, and to the comforts of an animal existence. 

The public is now awakening to the necessity of a better edu- 
cation for the people; our self-satisfied contentment with the 
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sufficiency of our parish schools, is already dissipated even in 
Scotland; and the state cannot long withhold from the British 
nation what is already enjoyed by the other countries of E curope. 
But it is the duty of a government, not only to provide for the 
necessary instruction of the people, but alse to promote the libe- 
ral education of the higher orders ; and in particular, to secure a 
competent erudition in the church, and the other privileged pro- 
fessions. In Scotland, how defective soever be the system of po- 
pular schools, this may be viewed as complete and perfect, com~ 
pared with the system of grammar schools. Until a sufficient 
number of these be established over Scotland, and brought within 
the reach of those destined for an academical career, it is impos- 
sible that the universities can perform their proper function in the 
cultivation of learning ; or that the professions, and the clergy in 
particular, should be insured in that amount and quality of clas- 
sical knowledge which is requisite to place them on a level with 
their brethren in other countries. Nor until the patronage and 
regulation of our universities be deposited in more enlightened 
and disinterested hands, can we hope that solid learning will 
receive the preference and encouragement which a university 
should afford; if academical, if liber: al study is to be somethin; yr 
higher than a mere popular cultivation of the amusing, the pal- 
pable, the vulgarly useful. Amid all the corruptions of Oxford, 
that university has maintained (from accidental circumstances in- 


deed) this fundamental principle ; and it is the maintenance of 


this principle, however imperfectly applied, that was mainly the 
ground of our conviction, that if the legislature do its duty, 
Oxford is the university susceptible of the easiest and most 
effectual regeneration. ° 

‘These observations have detained us too long from our author ; 
and the length to which they have extended ‘precludes us from 
offering, as We meant, some contributions of our own in connexion 
with the argument which he so ably and conclusively maintains. 


* We have said nothing of the effect of endowments specially destined 
for the encouragement of learning, by enabling the | veneficiary to devote 
himself, without distrac tion, to the pursuits of erudition, There can be 
no doubt that such a mean, if properly applied, might be of important 
service. But where they do actually exist—as in England—these en- 
dowments have seldom been found wisely administered, and their effect, 


upon the whole, has been injurious rather than beneficial. In point of 


fact, the countries of we where learning in general, and classical 
learning in particular, has been most successfully cultivated, as Holland 
and Protestant Germany, possess no advantages of the kind; and are 
only superior to Scotland in a completer organization of schools, and a 
better system of university patronage. 
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Professor Pillans opens the first Lecture with a rapid survey 
of national education in ancient and in modern times; and he 
justly attributes to the states of the Germanic Union the glory 
of having first practically realized it as a great principle of poli- 
tical morality,—that every government is bound to provide and 
to ensure the moral training and intellectual instruction of the 
whole body of its subjects. He shows the humiliating contrast 
in which Britain stands in this respect to the states of Germany ; 
vindicates their enforcement of education by law; and accords a 
well-merited encomium to the enlightened magnanimity of France 
in profiting by the experience, and in adopting the institutions 
of Prussia. After some valuable observations on the methods and 
principles of popular instruction, he signalizes the difference, in 
end and means, between the education of the lower and the edu- 
cation of the higher classes of society. Of the latter, to which we 
must limit our consideration, he observes :— 

‘A very different treatment, however, is required, and with higher 
objects in view for the classes of society whom birth, or fortune, or ex- 
traordinary talent, exempt from manual labour and drudgery, and who 
are to earn their livelihood, and improve or adorn their condition, by the 
feats of the head rather than by the labour of the hand. The studies of 
this class of youth are extended over a much longer period than those of 
the labouring population. Time is allowed for following out a syste- 
matic course of training, through various stages of progress, and for a 
series of years; and it is a training as distinct in its nature as it is dif- 
ferent in its aim. For while nothing is to be omitted, in the longer 
training more than in the shorter, that tends to form virtuous habits, 
and inspire the love of knowledge and of nature, there is wanted, for the 
higher class of youth, a method comprehensive rather than compendious. 
It must be a course of intellectual discipline, directed, not to stock the 
mind with ready prepared information, but to bring out in orderly and 
healthful succession the several mental faculties, to give to each its ap- 
propriate nourishment and invigorating exercise, and to teach the pos- 
sessor the free and dexterous use of them all ; that when the time comes 
for sending him forth into the arduous competition and conflict of human 
affairs, he may be able to find a way for himself, or to make one. In 
this case, the point to be aimed at is not a great store of knowledge of 
which the mind is little better than the passive recipient. The legiti- 
mate object of the higher education, is to provide the means of evolving 
and perfecting the various powers and capacities of man’s nature, so as 
to enable him, in the words of Milton, “to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously, all the offices, both public and private, of peace and of 


”»? 


war. 


In the second Lecture, after exposing that most contemptible 
of all delusions, that the mere possession of facts—the simple 
swallowing of truths—is the end proposed by education, and 
showing that it is not by the amount of knowledge communica- 
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ted, but by the amount of thought which such knowledge calls 
into activity, that the mind is exercised and developed, our au- 
thor proceeds to contrast the advantages in this respect of mathe- 

matical and classical instruction. We are gratified to find that 
our own conclusions in regard to the minor value of mathema- 
tical study as a mean of “mental cultivation are not opposed to 
those of so high an authority in practical education ; and that our 
convictions, both of the paramount utility, in this relation, of 
classical study, and of the errors by which, in practice, this 
utility is too often compromised, are in all respects the same 
with those of so philosophical a scholar. We must pass over 
his strictures on the great schools of England, in order to 
quote his unfavourable opinion of the organization of our Kdin- 
burgh classical schools ;—an organization now peculiar, we be- 
lieve, to Scotland, and which we have long been convinced is 
almost the only impediment that prevents the distinguished zeal 
and ability of their teachers from carrying these seminaries to their 
attainable perfection. On the present plan, a new class com- 
mences every year under a separate master; and the boys, how- 
ever numerous, apd however different in capacity, remain during 
four years—i. e.—until they enter under the Rector—the exclu- 
sive pupils of the same classical instructor, whose emoluments 
are in proportion to the number of his peculiar scholars. 


‘ It would be a libel on classical studies to admit, that so long a period 
as six years is insufficient to impart a knowledge and love of these pur- 
suits to a greater portion of the youth than is proved by experience to 
have acquired them. We must look, I apprehend, for the cause of a 
fact which it is idle to think of denying, neither in the nature of the stu- 
dies themselves,—which, when rightly set about, are quite attainable by 
minds of moderate capacity, and to them of all others most improving, 
—nor in the character of the teachers, who are all men of high and 
undoubted qualification,—but in circumstances which would produce a 
similar result under any set of teachers, and whatever were the leading 
object of the instruction. 

‘ I allude to the long-established practice of carrying forward a// the 
pupils in regular and uniform progression, and without stated examina- 
tions, from the lowest stage of the school to the highest, and of thus 
making the time of attendance, not the amount of proticiency, a passport 
to the rector’s class. The unavoidable consequence of this arrangement 
is, that the difference between the clever and the dull, the diligent and 
the idle, which becomes perceptible enough at the end of the first term 
of study, is increased from year to year, till at the end of the fourth they 
are handed over to the rector in all the various gradations between good 
scholarship and comparative ignorance. Like ill-matched horses in a 
race, they start abreast, but soon present a straggling line, which 
lengthens and separates farther asunder at every step they advance in 
the course. I am aware of the difficulties that stand in the way of any 
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arrangement for testing the progress of the pupils at certain intervals, 
with the view of promoting those who should have greatly outstript 
their fellows, and of checking the advance of those who should be found 
below the average proficiency. I am aware also, that the call for it is 
less urgent, in proportion as the numbers are smaller, and the methods 
improved ; but it deserves to be considered whether a different pr actice 
might not recruit the numbers, and more than compensate for any incon- 
veniences that are likely, in the first instance, to result from its adoption. 
At E ton, and other great schools in England, “ losing a remove,” and 
* gaining a double remove,” at the half- -yearly examinations, are com- 
paratively rare occurrences ; but the terms are familiar to the pupils, and 
have a salutary effect on their minds. 

‘ Such a system of examination and promotion, acting at once by the 
dread of exposure and the hope of distinction, would, if introduced into 
our institutions, exert a wholesome influence on every mind in the school, 
and vivify even the inertest portion of the mass. The power, no doubt, 
of promoting and degrading, is one which would require to be used dis- 
creetly and rarely ; but the v very knowledge of its existence, and the con- 
viction ot its reality by the occasional exercise of it, would have a mar- 
vellous effect in stimulating exertion and repressing languor and idleness, 
and would go farther to remove all just ground of dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint, than any other change or addition that could be made.’ 

On the manifold disadvantages of this arrangement much might 
be said ;—and we could quote a host of authorities in favour of 
the scheme of promotion and retardation, as determined by solemn 
terminal examinations ;—a scheme for centuries established in Hol- 
iand, Germany, and other continental countries. Buchanan, in 
his plan of a classical school, in his ‘ Opinion anent the Reformation 
* of the Universitie of St Androis,’ orders * that the classes shall be 
‘ visit every quarter of a year, and promovit aftir ther merits.’* 
In most countries this act takes place at half-yearly intervals. 

In his third and last lecture our author is occupied with his 
principal subject, the vindication of classical studies from the 
charge of inutility—an easy matter; and the far more difficult 





* Professor Pillans will be pleased to find, from the same Opinion, 
which is, we believe, very little known, that his favourite Monitorial 
system was carried into effect by Buchanan. It has not been noticed that in 
this plan of studies Buchanan was greatly indebted to his friend Stur- 
mius ; and that great pedagogue is also a high authority in favour of the 
system. It had also previously been reduced to practice by Trotzendorf. 
For centuries it has been prudently applied in Schulpforte, the prime 
classical school of Europe. The compulsory lecturing—the necessary 
regency—of graduates or inceptors in the ancient universities mainly 
proceeded on the profound principle, Doce ut Discas :— 

Discere si queris, doceas, sic ipse doceris ; 
Nam studio tali tibi proficis atque sodali. 
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task of illustrating the various and peculiar modes in which these 
studies exercise and improve the mind, We regret that we are 
unable to afford our readers more than a sample of his admirable 
observations. After a copious enumeration of the general advan- 
tages to be reaped from the study of the ancient authors, he pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘ But, again, it may be argued, Why might not all this be done, and 
done more compendiously and expeditiously, by taking the works of our 
own English authors for the substratum of this intellectual and moral 
training? My answer is, that, with such means, it could not, I think, be 
ee 

‘ The languages, however, in which these qualities are embodied, are 
essentially and widely different, not so much in the words or combina- 
tions of letters that respectively compose them (for in that respect we 
shall see presently there are resemblances numerous and striking enough 
to show, to a certain degree, identity of origin), but in genius, in struc- 
ture, and in idiom. The ancient are languages of flexion and conjugation, 
expressing the relations of things to one another, and the variations of the 
verb in time, person, number, mood, and voice, by changes in the termi- 
nation of the words; all, or nearly all of which, we express by separate 
small particles and monosyllables, which, to prevent ambiguity and con- 
fusion, have their places fixed, and must stand in juxtaposition to the 
words they are intended to affect. Hence two results; one, that our 
English sentences admit of very slight and rare deviations from a precise 
definite arrangement of words; and the other, that modern, and, more 
especially, English composition, is necessarily overrun with monosyllables, 
inost of which, in our language at least, terminate in consonants. ‘The 
ancient languages, on the contrary, from the circumstance of their incor- 
porating the expression of various relations among objects and ideas into 
the words themselves, derive two advantages :—first, by avoiding a crowd 
of such little words as encumber our diction, they acquire a pomp, sonor- 
ousness, and condensation of meaning, “ a long-resounding march and 
energy divine,” which we cannot look for in our modern dialects ; and, 
secondly, they admit a variety in the collocation of words, and a free om 
of transposition, which materially contribute, in the hands of an accom- 
plished writer, both to mould his periods into the most perfect music and 
melody to the ear, and what is of more consequence still, to present 
them in the most striking forms to the understanding and imagination of 
his reader. 

‘ It is, indeed, a great and just boast of these languages (which have 
been called, from the circumstance, transpositive), that this liberty of 
arrangement enables the speaker or writer to dispose his thoughts to the 
best advantage, and to place in most prominent relief those which he 
wishes to be peculiarly impressive ; and that thus they are pre-eminently 
fitted for the purposes of eloquence and poetry. It is owing to the same 
peculiarities in the structure of the ancient languages, that the writers in 
them were enabled to construct those long and curiously involved sen- 
tences, which any attempt to translate literally serves only to perplex and 
obscure ; but which presented to the ancient reader, as they do to the 
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modern imbued with his taste and perceptions, a beautiful, and, in spite 
of its complexity, a sweetly harmonizing system of thoughts. I have 
already alluded to the exertion of mind required to perceive all the bear- 
ings of such a sentence, as to an exercise well fitted for sharpening the 
faculties ; and this view of the ancient tongues—considered as instru- 
ments of thought widely differing from, and in most respects superior to, 
our own—is one which recommends them to be used also as instruments 
of education. 

‘ Again, our mother tongue is so entwined and identified with our 
early and ordinary habits of thinking and speaking, it forms so much a 
part of ourselves from the nursery upwards, that it is extremely difficult 
to place it, so to speak, at a sufficient distance from the mind’s eye to 
discern its nature, or to judge of its proportions. It is, besides, so un- 
compounded in its structure,—so patchwork-like in its composition, so 
broken down into particles, so scanty in its inflections, and so simple in 
its fundamental rules of construction, that it is next to impossible to have 
a true grammatical notion of it, or to form indeed any correct ideas of 
grammar and philology at all, without being able to compare and con- 
trast it with another language, and that other of a character essentially 
different. 

‘ But how much is the title of the ancient languages to the distinction 
we claim for them strengthened and enforced by the consideration, that 
to them our own, and most of the other dialects of modern Europe, 
changed as they are in form and structure, owe a very large portion of 
their vocabulary. The more immediate descendants of the Latin,—the 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French,—are little else than corruptions 
of the parent stock, altered in shape, and frittered down in the parts, but 
the same in substance: and the complicated tissue of our own tongue is 
so wrought up and interwoven, with the Latin chiefly, and also with the 
Greek, that it is impossible to unravel its texture, or understand its 
nature and uses, without a competent knowledge of both. It may be 
regarded as a most agreeable and improving exercise to young minds, and 
one which will engage much of our attention here, to trace English 
words through the various forms and significations which they have 
assumed in the intermediate stages of French and Italian, up to their 
roots in the Latin or Greek tongues.’ 

Nothing has more contributed in this country to disparage the 
cause of classical education than the rendering it the education of 
all. That to many this education can be of little or no advan- 
tage, is a truth too manifest to be denied ; and on this admission 
the sophism is natural, to convert ‘ useless to many’ into ‘ useful 
‘to none.’ With us, the learned languages are at once taught too 
extensively, and not intensively enough ; an absurdity in which we 
are now left almost alone in Europe. We may notice that the 
distinction of schools, to which, in the following passage, Mr 
Pillans alludes, is not peculiar to Prussia, but has been long 
universal in the German and Scandinavian states: even Russia 
has adopted it, 
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‘The strongest case against the advocates for classical education, is 
the practice that has hitherto prevailed of making it so general as to 
include boys of whom it is known beforehand that they are ‘to engage in 
the ordinary pursuits of trade and commerce; who are not intended to 
prosecute their education farther than school, and are not therefore 
likely to follow out the subject of their previous studies much, or at all, 
bey ond the period of their attendance there. 

‘I willingly allow, and have already admitted, that a youth who looks 
forward from the very outset to the practice of some mechanical or even 
purely scientific art, may employ his time better, in acquiring manual 
dexterity and mathematical knowledge, then in making himself imper- 
fectly acquainted with a dead language. There must be in all very large 
and populous towns, a class of persons in tolerably easy circumstances, 
and whose daily business affords them considerable ‘leisure, but who con- 
template for their children nothing beyond such acquirements as shall 
enable them to follow out the gainful occupation, and move in the nar- 
row circle, in which they themselves, and their fathers before them, have 
spent a quiet and inoffensive life. It was for youth of this sort that the 
Prussian gov ernment, with a sagacity and foresight characteristic of all 
its educational proceedings, provided what are called buerger and mittel- 
schulen,—intermediate steps between the volks-schulen, and primary 
schools, and the Gymnasia, or gelehrte-schulen ; and the French have 
wisely followed the example of Prussia, by ordaining the establishment 
of écoles moyennes, called also écoles primaiges supérieures, in all towns 
above a certain population. 

‘It would, no doubt, be a desirable addition to our means of training 
the young in this city, if an institution were formed, which, without 
attempting ornament or variety, should profess to give no instruction be- 

yond what an education, strictly mechanical and ‘commercial, might be 
eau to require. But with regard to the great bulk of the middle 
class of easy and respectable citizens, who can contrive to combine the 
habits and details of business with the larger views imparted by solitary 
reading and social intercourse, it were muc h to be regretted that the youth 
of this description should be precluded from all chance of that general 
cultivation of the intellectual powers, and that hamanizing influence of 
ancient literature, which result, as I have endeavoured to show, from a 
well-directed course of classical instruction.’ 


From the specimens now adduced, the reader is enabled to 


form certainly a high, but by no means an adequate estimate of 


these lectures. To be properly appretiated, the whole reasoning 
must be studied in connexion—which, we are confident, few, sin- 
cerely interested in the subject, will fail to do. 
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Art. VII.—1. A Residence at Constantinople during a period 
including the Commencement, Progress, and Termination of the 
Greek and Turkish Revolutions. By the Rev. R. Watsn, 
L.L.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1836. 


2. Neuf Années ad Constantinople. Par A. Brayer, D.M.P. 
2 tomes 8vo. Paris: 1836. 


r gern first of these authors is doubtless known to many of our 
saders as a lively and entertaining writer, who has seen a good 
deal ‘of some countries little visited, and tells rambling stories with 
considerable success. We are at some loss to understand the mo- 
tives which have at last induced him to give to the public a narra- 
tive of events which he witnessed so many years ago, when those 
events have lost much of that interest which once attached to 
them; nor does he afford us in his preface any very intelligible 
account of his design. Many of the details of his residence in Con- 
stantinople were alres udy anticipated in a volume published eight 
years ago, containing the account of his journey overland from that 
city : among which ° we have particularly noticed the curious ac- 
count of its ruins of ancient aqueducts, and several of his anecdotes 
respecting the Greek Revolution. Some of his narratives also, 
which are the most highly wrought into romantic shapes—for 
example, the earthquake at Zante in the first volume, and the 
fire at Pera in the second—we have seen already, if we are not 
mistaken, in the pages of some periodical publications. Allowing, 
however, for these little traits of professional authorship, his pre- 
sent work, although swelled to a very inconvenient and unneces- 
sary bulk, contains much to interest the general reader. It has 
powerfully recalled our attention to times rand occurrences, which 
had been wellnigh effaced from our immediate remembrance by 
the rapid succession of events in Turkish history ; urrences 
of which the memory is painful and revolting in he extreme, 
but which must not be lost sight of ; especially when the great 
political question of the East, and the character of the Otto- 
man nation and empire in connexion with it, are provoking so 
much of daily discussion amongst us. 

Dr Walsh’s present publication contains, moreover, a variety 
of miscellaneous information about the manners and customs of 
the various nations inhabiting Constantinople. As far as his 
own experience as an eyewitness extends, he may be depend- 
ed upon as a quick and curious observer, with considerable 
powers of description. But we have not the same reliance on 
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his hearsay information; which he seems to have collected and 
retailed without taking much pains to sift the true or even the 
probable from the general mass. Witness his extraordinary 
story of a nation of half a million Nestorian Christians—living 
by themselves in a sort of happy valley on the banks of the 
Tigris—whom the Turks invaded in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and were repulsed with the loss of 100,000 men 
and five pachas! all which he gravely reports on the authority 
of a * Chaldean Bishop’ passing through Constantinople. Much 
of his information is of a similar character—answers obtained to 
enquiries evidently directed at random, and from sources on 
which no credit could be safely reposed. 

We have compared Dr Walsh’s volumes with those of Dr 
Brayer, whose work appears second at the head of our article.* 
This writer had the advantage of that more intimate acquaintance 
with the habits and opinions of a —_ which the character of a 
physician affords, especially in the East, where that character still 
retains some of the mysterious respect paid it in the dark ages 
among ourselves. Dr Brayer’s medical observations, and espe- 
cially those on the treatment of the plague, which occupy the 
whole of his second volume, are, we have no doubt, extremely 
valuable. For the rest, his book has disappointed us. With the 


exception of a few good stories, there is little of that knowledge of 


the interior of Oriental life which we are led to anticipate from 
the opportunities of the writer. His general view of the ‘Turkish 
character, both in its virtues and its defects, is picturesque, but 
evidently exaggerated. Their apathy and want of instruction, 
their fatalism, their religious fervour, their benevolence, their 


The value of the statistical information to be derived from such 
works as those before us may be conjectured from comparing the two 
following accounts of the Raya population of Constantinople—the one 
by a writer who has resided four, the other nine years in that city ;— 


Brayer. Walsh. 


Greeks, ; . 80,000 50,000 before the Revolution. 
20,000 after it. 

Armenian Schismatics, 60,000 230,000. 

Armenian Catholics, 40,000 6,000! 


Jews, . . . 20,000 150,000. 


Walsh’s estimate comprises, it must be said, the villages on the 
Bosphorus. The extraordinary difference between him and Brayer on 
the subject of the Armenians may be partly accounted for by the fact, 
that the English writer takes his information without scruple from an 
Armenian Sc thismatic bishop. 
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honesty, and purity of life are all too highly coloured; as if the 
whole Ottoman population of Constantinople and its neighbour- 
hood was fashioned exactly after that beau ideal of a Turk, 
which poets and romancers have been pleased to portray. 
This is a common characteristic of French travellers, although 
by no means confined exclusively to them. Whether a French- 
man has resided nine days or nine years among a foreign people, 
the result of his observations is sure to assume the shape of a 
system. His lively imagination proceeds all at once to generalize 
the first facts which he may collect ; and all his subsequent ex- 
perience tends only to assist him in shaping and polishing more 
carefully the original creature of his brain. One thing we learn 
from Dr Brayer’s personal narrative: his experience of practice 
at Constantinople, and especially among the Turks, presents no 
very comfortable prospect to poor and aspiring Frank physicians. 
The Turk is fond of medical visitors : the state of his pulse, the 
health of his own and his neighbours’ families, are agreeable sub- 
jects of gossip to shorten the wearisome day of an Oriental. 
And nowhere has a physician less reproach or discredit to under- 
go in case of failure. It was the will of Allah that the means 
employed should not succeed: and no fault of the mortal who 
administered them. But on the other hand, he has neither 
thanks nor praise to expect for a cure; for that too was pre- 
destined, and he is only the appointed instrament. Formerly 
the provoking apathy of the Turk was redeemed by his readiness 
and liberality in point of remuneration. But he is now grown 
poor ; and being just as fond as ever of chatting with his phy- 
sicians, his pov erty has made him as ingenious as a Frank in the 
art of inveigling the practitioner into a consultation gratis ; while 
he assumes to himself an unlimited latitude in taxing the infidel’s 
bills when he deigns to pay them. 

To return to Dr Walsh, with whom we are at present chiefly 
concerned. Among all the graces which befit an Oriental 
traveller, he is particularly ambitious of exhibiting his proficiency 
as a scholar and an antiquarian. His pages are crowded with 
Greek and Latin quotations; and he would fain persuade us that 


his time and labour were ardently devoted to the pursuit of 


objects of classical research, whenever he had an opportunity of 
escaping from the immediate duties of his situation. He apolo- 
gizes, in his preface, for the extremely incorrect manner in which 
his book is printed : : we will not therefore run the hazard of un- 
just accusation, by charging him with all the classical slip-slop 
which defaces his work. But when we found our scholar, nearly 
in the outset of his Oriental rambles, informing us that the 
works AKAMANTIC ENIKA on the frieze of Demosthenes’s Lantern 
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at Athens, prove that monument to have been erected ‘ to some 
‘ man of this name who was a conqueror in the games,’ we began 
to think that his anxiety to render services to the world of 
letters, in the way of lapidary research, was a little thrown 
away. ‘Thus far, however, our clerical author might still have 
passed muster, as well as ninety in a hundred of his brethren of 
either University, who amuse themselves with summer tours in 
the regions of their classical recollections. But when we came to 
such passages as the following—‘ Parthenius, a Neapolitan 
‘ poet, represents them (the Sciotes) as gaining the affection of 
é strangers by their pleasing manners, kind services, and agree- 
‘ able wine, ** Necnon et ‘Placidi mores et amica vinum vis Docta 
‘ animos capere officio,” ’ (vol i. p. 399.) ‘ Genuine Chian wine, 
‘ made on the Arvisian plains, where, according to Virgil, vina 
‘novum fundavit calathis Arvisia nectar,’ (vol. ii. p. 76)—we 
began to suspect that the press might have been rather con- 
veniently left without correction; and the printer’s devil thus 
rendered responsible, as is sometimes the case, by a general 
salvo, for errors of all descriptions. Yet this is the writer who 
in a preceding work, if we recollect rightly, details to us how he 
astonished a ‘Transylvanian innkeeper, by the smart application 
of an epigram in Martial! This unfortunate taste for pretence 
and display often throws a suspicion on the general credibility of 
the authors who indulge in it. 

Dr Walsh left England in November, 1820, in the suite of 
Lord Strangford, who was then proceeding as ambassador to 
the Porte. “He passed by Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, and Zante, 
in the latter of which places it was his fortune to witness the 
terrible earthquake of December in that year. From the Ionian 
Islands the party proceeded to Milo, Athens, Naxia, and visited 
the celebrated grotto of Antiparos. Our author, in pursuing his 
voyage, lended < on the Plain of ‘Troy, and again at Gallipoli, where 
he left the embassy, and travelled by land to Constantinople 
through Rodosto. All these adventures occupy, the greater part of 
his first volume ; but as our present purpose is chiefly with the 
more important contents of his work,—those which describe the 
state of Constantinople during the period of the Greek insurrec- 
tion, we must pass them by without further comment. 

lor some time after the arrival of the embassy, Constantinople 
presented its usual appearance of dull tranquillity. But in the 
spring of 1821, the more experienced Frank residents began to 
observe a change in the demeanour of the Turks, which raised 
the most boding apprehensions in their minds. The news of 
Ypsilante’s insurrection in Moldavia, the first outbreak of Greek 
revolt, had transpired, The vast plan of rebellion, conceived by 
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the ardent and enterprising leaders of the Greeks, had been 
hitherto so carefully concealed, that not a suspicion of it appears 
to have arisen either among Turks or Franks until the hour of 
its accomplishment. Ypsilante’s proclamation, in which he ap- 
pei aled to the Emperor Alexander for support, and at the same 
time vaunted the approaching elevation of the Cross above the 
Crescent, was almost the first cireumstance which roused the Ot- 
toman Government and population from its apathy. Alexander 
replied to it, as the Russian Government has always replied to the 
instances of those whom its intrigues have seduced into rebellion 
—he formally disavowed Ypsilante’s enterprise, and struck his 
name off the list of his army. ‘The Sultan answered it, by ap- 
pealing to the religion and loyalty of his Mussulman subjects, 
and exhorting every man to provide himself with arms. One 
hundred thousand armed ‘lurks, from boys of ten years and up- 
wards, were now let loose against the C hristians in the streets of 
Constantinople. They began with insult, from which’ they 
speedily proceeded to wanton murder and mutilation. The 
yataghans of the Turkish desperadoes were exercised indiscrimi- 
nately on the persons of the trembling Greeks, who only ven- 
tured into the streets at the hazard of their lives ; and the poor 
Armenians, the most peaceful and timid people in the world, 
came in for their share of the persecution, although most innocent 
of its cause. A fellow of the new levies went into the shop of 
* an Armenian nd os and chose some cloth for a pelisse: he 
was dissatisfied with the price, and went away. Next day he 
returned, said he would pay what was asked, and the shop- 
keeper stood over the cloth to measure it. ‘The Armenians wear 
a tall cap called a calpac, which is like an inverted sugar-loaf, 
the head being put into the small end. ‘Their capotes ‘have no 
capes, and a long naked neck always appears when they stoop. 
This presented an object too tempting for the discontented 
Turk: he drew his yataghan, and with one blow severed his 
head from his body. It fell into the pic ce of cloth he was pur- 
chasing ; so he wrapt it up and carried it off!’ So accustomed 
are these industrious and unresisting people to the cruelties of 
the Government under which they live, that to have perished by 
the hand of the executioner is a kind of title to here ditary respect 
among them. They engrave the figures of their relations on 
their tombs, suspended from gibbets, or with their heads betwee 
their legs! No Armenian, the *y say, ever suffers for a crime ; Se 
when a Turkish grandee is ‘depose od and slain, his Armenian 
bankers and agents are involved in his cal: amity, and are quietly 
made away with as a preliminary to the confiscation of their pro- 
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perty. They are thus the martyrs of their wealth, | and not, as Dr 
Brayer terms them, ‘ of their’ religious opinions.’ After a few 
days of this indiscriminate violence, the more ferocious work of 
Turkish justice began. Several of the most distinguished Greeks 
were beheaded in the streets; but the death of C onstantine Mo- 
rousi, first dragoman to the Porte, was the first cireumstance 
which roused the apprehension of the Frank residents. On 
Easter Sunday, the Greek Patriarch and his bishops prepared for 
the usual celebration of the high mass, which is performed on 
that day by the Greek church with even more than Roman Ca- 
tholic solemnity ; ; when the faithful crowd to receive the annual 
salutation, ‘ Christ is arisen,’ from the lips of their primate. ‘This 
dignitary had just published a pastoral letter to his flock, con- 
demning i in the strongest terms the Revolution and its abettors : 
he therefore fancied himself i in security, and the miserable people 
of the capital thronged the cathedral of the Fanal in unusual num- 
bers, both from their need of religious consolation, and the com- 
mon impulse to seek safety in a crowd. Just as the patriarch 
had given the benediction, he was seized by a party of Chouashes 
bearing the fatal warrant: the officiating bishops were dragged 
along with him to execution. A j janissary, whose post had Deen 
to guard the door and person of the prelate, had conceived such 
a veneration for him, that he rushed forward in his defence, and 
was stabbed by the yataghan of one of his fellows. The patriarch 
was hanged on the doorway of his palace, and left * to struggle 
‘ in his robes with the agonies of death. His person, attenuated 
‘ by abstinence, and em aciate d by age, had not weight sufficient 
‘ to cause immediate death. He continued for a long time in pain, 
‘which no friendly hand dared to abridge, and the darkness of 
* night came on before the last convulsions were over’ His two 
chaplains, and the bishops of Nicomedia, Ephesus, and Anchia- 
los, suffered along with him. The body of the patriarch was 
dragged by Jews through the streets of the Fanal, and cast into 
the harbour. But a corpee was cast up shortly after on the shore 
of the sea, which either was, or was piously believed by the 
Greeks to be that of their patriarch : it was carried to Corfu, and 
solemnly interred, with all the pomp of the united Greek and 
Russian churches. 

After this terrible outrage, Constantinople, with its daughter 
cities, became for some weeks a mere theatre of murderous an- 
archy. As usual in such times, the control of the reaction had 
passed entirely from the hands of the Government into those of 
the rabble. 


‘ Every day some new atrocities were committed, and the bodies of 
victims were either hanging against doors and walls, or lying without 
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their heads, weltering and trampled in the middle of the streets. At 
this season, flights of kites, vultures, and other unclean birds of prey, 
return after their winter’s migration, and, as if attracted by the scent of 
carcasses, were seen all day wheeling and hovering about, so as to cover the 
city like a canopy, wherever a body was exposed. By night, the equally 
numerous and ravenous dogs were heard about some headless body with 
the most dismal howlings, or snarling and fighting over some skull which 
they were gnawing and peeling. In fact, all that Byron has feigned of 
Corinth, or Bruce has described of Abyssinia, or you have elsewhere 
read that is barbarous, terrible, and disgusting in Eastern usages, was 
here realized.’ ° 

Hitherto the Frank Residents in the capital had considered 
themselves tolerably secure amid the dreadful scenes which daily 
passed under their eyes. * But on the 4th of May,’ says our 
author, ‘ we were all alarmed by seeing a man with a hat and 
‘ breeches hanging against a door.’ Although the Turks pro- 
tested that the individual was only a Greek who had assumed a 
Frank disguise, a general * sauve qui peut’ feeling began natu- 
rally enough to take possession of the various diplomatic bodies. 
The Russian ambassador called a meeting of foreign ministers, 
to join in an invitation to the European powers to send a fleet for 
the protection of all the Christian inhabitants. This proposal 
was rejected by the majority, in accordance with the views of the 
English ambassador; but the Russians attained their object. 
They were now looked up to as the sympathizing friends and pro- 
tectors of that Greek people which they had in fact excited to 
rebellion: the English, cold and just to both parties, secured the 
affections of neither. Had it been adopted, the crisis of the East 
would probably have ended in a very different result. The Go- 
vernments, then influenced by mutual jealousy to refuse their 
interference, could have little anticipated the concurrence of cir- 
cumstances which, six years later, rendered the catastrophe of 
Navarino a subject of rejoicing throughout the civilized world. 
Six years of devastation would have been spared, had the 
proposed intervention taken place in 1821. But on the other 
1and, the Greeks would probably have been thrown back under 
the dominion of the Porte, with conditions guaranteed by the 
European powers. And it was better for them that the lay 
should be played out, at whatever expense of suffering, than that 
they should have been again reduced to the condition of subjects 
—to be again excited to revolt, on the next opportunity, by fo- 
reign agency. ‘The strong representations of the ambassadors, 
quickened by their personal apprehension, had, however, their 
effect : a firman was issued for disarming the populace; and, 
when the violent passions of the mob had subsided, some degree 
of order was at length restored; although the unhappy: Greeks 
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were still subjected, in their homes, to daily seizure, imprison- 
ment, torture, and death. 

Miserable, indeed, was the condition of the Greek women of 
the better class, during this prolonged period of agony. ‘Their 
fate excites even more than the ordinary sympathy which is in- 
spired by their sex ; because that sex appears to evince more of 
the virtues, and fewer of the vices of the Greek character than 
the other. With feelings even more ardent, and imaginations 
more excitable, they seem to have a stronger proportion of those 
abiding qualities which alone can give a right direction to the 
impulses of the heart. ‘They participated in all the patriotic 
enthusiasm of their nation, with more fidelity, less cruelty, and 
less of selfish motive. They showed, too, greater strength of 
mind, and more even of active courage, in seasons of calamity. 
Many among the Fanariote ladies were highly instructed, de- 
licately brought up, and imbued with all the fastidious refine- 
ment of civilisation. What must have been the sufferings 
of these unfortunates, when the sanctity of their domestic 
circle was suddenly violated by the inroad of barbarian force 
—when their husbands and brothers were dragged from them, 
one by one, to prison and torture, or to summary execution— 
their property seized, themselves confined within their desolate 
houses under guard of Turkish patroles, struggling with daily 
want of the commonest necessaries, and living in the sickening 
apprehension of outrages worse than death, should the savage 
passions of the multitude surrounding them be let loose against 
them? Dr Walsh’s pages are full of anecdotes possessing a pain- 
ful interest, respecting the individual fortunes of families impli- 
cated in the calamities of the Revolution. Many of them are 
highly creditable to his own kindness of heart and courage, as 
well as those of his fellow English in Constantinople ; who de- 
voted themselves throughout to the task of preserving lives 
threatened by the populace—soothing the distresses of the be- 
reaved and desolate—and reuniting the members of households, 
torn asunder by the vicissitudes of slavery. One sad story must 
suffice as an example. 


‘On such days, I had often in the morning visited some unfortunate 
family, reduced from the highest rank and affluence to the lowest state 
of humiliation and poverty, where the males had been all swept away, 
and the females were struggling, unprotected, through scenes of the 
greatest horror and affliction. In passing through Constantinople with 
a friend, I was struck with the sound of a pianoforte. I did not ima- 
gine that the walls of the city contained such an instrument; and on 
enquiry, I found that part of the obscure house from whence it pro- 
ceeded was occupied by one of the most distinguished families among the 
aristocracy of the Fanal, It was that of the Princess Smaragda Morousi, 
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who was married to the Hatman, Alexander Mavrocordato, an intelligent 
and enlightened man, fond of literary retirement, and devoting his whole 
time to the instruction of his numerous family. He was living at The- 
rapia when the Greek insurrection began, and without any more evi- 
dence that he was concerned in it than “his being a Greek, his house was 
seized, his property confiscated, himself carried off to Asia Minor, where 
it was supposed he would be strangle d, and his wife and daughters left 
in utter destitution, in the midst of a guard of ruffian soldiers. Her 
uncle and her two brothers had been already put to death, and she hourly 
<a scted that of her husband and sons. 

‘ The soldiers were part of the guard in the valley of Buyukderé, and 
their commander, Ibrahim, Pasha a Nicomedia, was a large man, with 
a comely but coarse countenance, and a person of the most unrestrained 
sensuality. Helena, the second daughter of the Princess, was very 
beautiful and highly accomplished, about fifteen. On her he fixed his 
eyes, and was continually prowling about the house like an hyena. He 
made several attempts to get her into his power, but the child clung to 
her mother’s side, and without brute force, which he was afraid to use, 
he never could separate them. When Helena saw his face continually 
glaring in at the window, and associated him with the murder and deso- 
lation of all she loved, she was seized with irrepressible horror, and 
could not bear the sight. She disappeared, and was nowhere to be 
found. She was at length observed in a cistern, where she had fled to 
conceal herself, and have the means of immediately putting a period to 
her life, if the object of her horror should discover her. He was removed 
to another command, and the family allowed to live in the Fanal. It 
was an indulgence to escape from the brutal soldiery, but none to reside 
here. All the Greeks who survived the first massacre were sent to this 
and to other places as prisons, where they might be always under the 
eye of the Turks, and found whenever it was resolved to execute them. 
I felt a deep interest in her family, and frequently visited them at their 
lodgings in mean and obscure apartments. It was Helena who played 
the piano: she was anxious to acquire European accomplishments, and 
succeeded to her wish. Among the music was one strain she was parti- 
cularly fond of, without knowing its name. I informed her the words 
were, “ Hope told a flattering tale, that joy would soon return.” She 
accepted the omen with enthusiasm, a joy in sadness that was quite af- 
fecting ; and she never ceased playing it with the most pathetic effect. 
But though the cause of her illness was removed, the effects were fatal. 
Her constitution had received so violent a shock through her sensibility, 
that she soon sunk under it. When times became more tranquil, her family 
was suffered to remove to St Demetri, a healthy village on a hill oppo- 
site Pera, for the benefit of the air. I was so anxious for her fate, that 
I established a communication by telegraph with her sister, by which I 
was every morning apprised of the state of her health, and it amused her 
to keep up the distant conversation. One morning the preconcerted 
signal was not returned. I conjectured the fatal cause—Helena was 
dead. I had received from the Prayer-book ‘Society a case of copies of 
our Liturgy, translated into several languages, and among the rest into 
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Greek. I gave her one in her native tongue, and she became passion- 
ately attached to it. Her fine understanding at once perceived the 
superiority of our service to the frivolous superstitions of her own. 
While confined to her bed, she was continually reading the book; and 
when she died it was found under her pillow, open at the funeral ser- 
vice, 


Mean while the Greek insurrection proceeded with various suc- 
cess in the islands and on the continent; and the insurgents, by 
the excesses which they perpetrated against the Turks whenever 
the chance of war favoured them, seemed to provoke and almost 
to justify the cruelties exercised against their own defenceless 
brethren. After the capture of Patras by the Turks, two thousand 
five hundred pair of ears, with other features to match, were de- 
spatched by the victors to the Porte ; and Dr Walsh, on attending 
an audience at the Seraglio, passed between piles of these ghastly 
trophies exhibited before its gate. Not long afterwards, he wit- 
nessed the sailing of a splendid armament, despatched against the 
insurgents under the recently appointed Capitan Pasha, Kara-Ali. 
This expedition, however, effected no object of importance. Af- 
ter an unsuccessful attempt on the island of Samos, it bom- 
barded Galaxidi, and took a Greek flotilla in the harbour. On 
the 24th of November, our author went down to Tophana to see 
the return of the victorious fleet, which was expected to take 
place that day. 


‘ All eyes were directed to the point of the Seraglio, round which the 
ships of the fleet would first be seen to sail. Presently the leading ves- 
sel appeared turning the point; the crews of the captured ships were 
reserved for this exhibition. They were seen on deck with cords about 
their necks, and were then dropped from different parts of the rigging, 
so that every vessel as it approached was distinguished by a number of 
men struggling in the agonies of death from the bowsprits and yard- 
arms. The next day the ships proceeded up the harbour to the arsenal, 
amid a general explosion. of cannon, which actually shook the three 
towns of Constantinople, Pera, and Scutari; and two three-deckers, with 
the imperial flag flying, cist anchor just opposite my windows, with the 
bodies hanging round then, and flights of gulls screaming and hovering 
over them. This horrid exhibition continued for some days; and as 
the putrid bodies dropped, the gulls lighted on them; and they so con- 
tinued, floating among the boats and shipping for near a month, till the 
slow current carried them by degrees out of the harbour.’ 

The next expedition. of Kara-Ali, unhappily for humanity, was 
not so destitute of results—it was signalized by the catastrophe of 
Scio. No event of the Greek Revolution excited at the time so 
much attention, or called forth so universal an exclamation of 
sympathy from the pul lic of all European nations. And dreadful 
as the event was in itself, it may perhaps have turned in the end 
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to the advantage of humanity ; for that general outery, and the 
sense of shame, which was tardily aroused even among the less 
brutalized portion of the Turks themselves, seem to have pro- 
duced a considerable effect towards altering the temper in which 
that sanguinary contest was conducted. Certain it is, that with 
the massacre of Scio the system of atrocity till then pursued 
by the Turks seems to have reached its climax; nor, until the 
Egyptian invader brought with him a new horde of savages, was 
humanity again violated by the wholesale butchery or reduction 
to slavery of unoffending thousands. 

The flourishing state of Scio, and the high civilisation of the 
little community which inhabited it, have been dwelt upon by 
all travellers in the Levant, since modern curiosity began to be 
attracted in that direction. Its prosperity seems to have been 
partly owing to its having been granted out, according to ancient 
Oriental usage, to several successive sultanas nearly connected 
with the reigning monarch. Under these gentle task-mistresses— 
for such has been almost uniformly the character of ‘Turkish 
females of high rank—the people had attained the highest degree 
of cultivation, and the land presented an aspect as different from 
that of most of the dreary islands of the A%gean as can well be 
conceived. In 1821, seventy thousand inhabitants, according to 
the return of the Greek Archbishop—probably many thousand 
more—crowded its surface. The Turkish governor was assisted, and 
in most matters controlled, by four Gerontes elected by the people, 
one of them of the Latin persuasion. ‘T'wo causes chiefly contri- 
buted to the mental improvement of the people—the influence of 
the great mercantile houses, of which members usually resided by 
rotation at Vienna, London, and other places connected by trade 
with them—and the college, of comparatively recent erection, with 
six hundred students, a library, and a printing-office. The Sciotes 
were well known and valued all over the Levant; the higher 
classes chiefly as merchants, the lower in various branches of 
industry, but especially as gardeners, with whom the delightful 
coasts of the Bosphorus were mainly supplied from this island. 

As might naturally be supposed, the opulent and peaceful 
Sciotes looked on with great dislike at the progress of the Greek 
insurrection, As it advanced, they took the most energetic mea- 
sures towards disclaiming it. They demanded and obtained a larger 
Turkish garrison ; the Gerontes and the Archbishop voluntarily 
went into the fortress as hostages; and the Turks took care to 
secure, under various pretexts, some seventy more of the chief 
inhabitants. But these timorous precautions were of little avail. 
The neighbouring islanders of Samos were active and indepen- 
dent; they disembarked a small expedition in March, 1822, under 
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a Samiote adventurer, Logotheti, and a Sciote, Boorna; a few 
discontented of the lower class joined them, and the island was 
rather conquered than revolutionized at a blow. Some of the 
wealthier inhabitants fled into the fortress garrisoned by the 
Turks ; others left the island; nor does it appear that the bulk 
of the population — any movement one way or the other. 

It was, no doubt, to be expected that the Sciotes, who had 
been exempt in their own persons and properties from the oppres- 
sions of ‘Turkish tyranny from generation to generation, should 
have a very feeble and traditionary sympathy in the cause of 
their fellow Greeks. But they were destined to teach anew, by 
their fall, the important lesson, that there are emergencies on 
which all the selfish feelings of little communities should be laid 
aside, and every citizen should learn to regard himself as a mem- 
ber of the larger aggregate comprehended under the term of 
nation ;—resenting its injuries, sympathizing in its sufferings, 
although they may not strike home to his own bosom, or menace 
his own daily comforts. There is no commoner topic of argu- 
ment in the logic of slavery than that which would sever the 
individual from the people; and represent the actual pressure of 
despotism on the person of the subject as the sole reason which 
justifies him, in prudence or in principle, in the endeavour to 
shake it off. What good could the Sciotes, already self-governed 
and well governed, gain by the emancipation of Greece? There 
are reasoners enough, now that the immediate excitement of that 
war of liberation is over, who will maintain that their true policy 
was to remain submissive subjects, and who will execrate the 
small and turbulent minority as having brought on the island all 
the evils which followed, by their irrational Tebellion. Yet the 
more far-sighted and consistent friend of liberty will recognise in 
this case one of those instances, of rare occurrence, in which the 
duty of the citizen is to sacrifice his property, his tranquillity, 
the security of his family, in pursuit of a good, abstract and re- 
mote, as far as his own enjoyments are concerned, for the pure 
and unmixed love of his country. And such policy i is, in truth, 
the safest, as a thousand instances have proved, no less than the 
manliest. Had the Sciotes taken the national side, and fortified 
their island in co-operation with their Samiote neighbours, they, 
with wealth and popul: ition such as theirs, were secured almost 
against the remotest contingency of capture from the wild and 
desultory efforts of the Ottomans. 

As it was, the wealthy and peaceful part of them welcomed 
with undisguised joy the ‘intelligence that a Turkish fleet, under 
the Capitan Pasha in person, was on its way to recapture the 
island. Little did they dream of the real purpose of that arma- 
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ment, foreseen and almost publicly announced as it was from the 
very beginning. It was given out by public report at Constan- 
tinople, that the island was to be surrendered to the adventurers 
who chose to join the expedition ; and the squadron of the Capi- 
tan Pasha was accordingly manned and equipped with a celerity 
to which Turkish expeditions had seldom afforded a parallel. 
The ‘ Caiquegees,’ * or boatmen of the Bosphorus, had successfully 
resisted an attempt made by the Capitan Pasha to impress them 
on a former occasion, when nothing but hard blows was expected ; 
they now enlisted in crowds; and every other ruffian of the capi- 
tal, who could command a knife or a pistol, followed their 
example. When the Capitan Pasha arrived opposite Scio, * he 
‘took in a reinforcement of assassins. All the desperadoes on 
‘ the coast were invited to join in the expedition. Every fellow 
that came on board with a weapon of death was received as 
welcome ; and others were called on to follow in scampavias, 
misticoes, or whatever conveyance they could find ; and in this 
way about ten thousand Asiatic ruffians were added to those of 
Kurope, among whom were many hummals, or porters, from the 
‘quays of Smyrna.’ ‘The Samiotes made some show of oppo- 
sition, but speedily fled, and escaped from the opposite coast to 
Ipsara. Many of the peaceable inhabitants had joined their sup- 
posed protectors, the ‘Turks; these, together with the rest, had 
returned to their homes ; and the people of the town had actually 
commenced their ordinary employments, rejoicing in the sup- 
pression of the revolt, when the whole multitude of the fleet, 
together with the banditti who had disembarked from private ves- 
sels in different parts of the island, were let loose at once upon 
them. 

We need not proceed with the well-known narrative of the de- 
struction of Scio. Probably, a more complete and utter desolation 
was never effected by the unsparing hand of war—not even when 
the Persians, two thousand three hundred years before, made their 
grand battue of the Sciotes, as described by Herodotus,—sweeping 
the wretched inhabitants before an advancing line of hunters from 
one extremity of the island to the other. A few weeks sufficed for 
the whole work of ruin. Scio was reduced to a complete desert. 
Its whole population, with the exception of a few hundred who 
had escaped into the several consulates, was massacred, or sold into 
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* A curious account of the physical characteristics and habits of this 
remarkable class of the population of Constantinople will be found in 


Dr Brayer’s work, although, according to his usual fashion, rather highly 
coloured. 
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slavery—the streets and the country were strewn with mangled 
bodies—the wells in the gardens filled with the corpses of children, 
whom their mothers, surprised in their last hiding-place, had 
thrown into them in their despair, as an only refuge from Turkish 
brutality. 

Dr Walsh’s narrative of these events, and of the terrible visita- 
tion of retributive justice by which the Capitan Pasha was de- 
stroyed in his own burning ship, close to the shores of Scio, is of 
course only from hearsay; but he was himself witness to the 
outrages committed at Constantinople against the Sciote bank-~ 
ers and merchants, whose counting-houses offered peculiar temp- 
tations for the domiciliary visits of the Turks. Such of their 
clerks and cashiers as had not succeeded in making their escape, 
were seized and put to the torture. Among all the savage cus- 
toms of the Turks, the practice of judicial torture, once so com- 
mon among the nations of Europe, as an authorized and syste- 
matic process, has not been in general attributed to them. Dr 
Walsh, however, pledges his credibility on the facts which he 
relates respecting it; and although many of his statements appear 
to border on the marvellous, we cannot suppose that the whole 
information which he has collected is merely fallacious. Indeed, 
he seems to have taken more than ordinary pains to ascertain the 
fact of its application by personal inspection. It was in that 
horrible dungeon, the prison of the Bostangi Bashi, or police 
minister, as he may be termed, which was used for the same pur- 
pose in the time of Baron de Tot, that Greek prisoners were 
commonly tortured. ‘It had been my intention,’ says Dr Walsh, 
with much simplicity, ‘to have gone over witha janissary to this 
‘ prison, which is one of those in which torture is inflicted, and 
‘I was greatly vexed that]a circumstance occurred to prevent 
‘me!’ Notwithstanding this disappointment, Dr Walsh con- 
trived to collect a sufficient amount of anecdote on this subject, 
to gratify the taste of the most horror-loving reader; and, with 
a mere reference to these terrific narratives (vol. II., p. 23- 
230), we must proceed with the narrative before us. 

Little more than two months after the catastrophe of Scio, Dr 
Walsh set out from Constantinople to visit that island and the 
neighbouring coasts, still reeking from the massacres which had 
been perpetrated. ‘The worthy chaplain must have had a singu- 
lar propensity for scenes of horror, as indeed we have just had 
occasion to remark; for in this instance he seems to have had no 
other object but to indulge his curiosity in gazing on miseries 
which he dared not relieve, and atrocities which he could not re- 


dress, His route lay through Smyrna, where he found the neigh- 
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bouring coast still whitened with the bones of the Greeks who had 
perished in the massacre of the year before. He next visited 
the narrow peninsula where eos, the city of Anacreon, formerly 
stood; which, from its secluded position, has‘ rarely been exa- 
mined by European travellers. It is a wild and woody region, 
occupied chiefly by branches from the central mountain, Corycus, 
famous in classical times as the haunt of robbers. ‘Two small 
Turkish towns—Sevrihissar, and Sedijak—seem to contain the 
greater part of its population. ‘Teos itself lies almost at the 
extremity of the peninsula,—a mass of beautiful ruins of the best 
age of Grecian architecture, half-buried in vines and pomegra- 
nates, on a coast blooming with the graceful sea-lily—the real lily 
of Anacreon, as some have supposed. ‘The famous inscription 
called the Teian Dire (a species of commination, or set of curses 
against offenders, published by authority of the church establish- 
ment of that little commonwealth) was found supporting the stone 
seats in a female bath at Sedijak. The Greek population of 
this solitary district had disappeared by flight or slaughter. At 
Sevrihissar, the Turk who gave lodgings to Dr Walsh and his 
companions had been one of the adventurers to Scio. His house 
was filled with plunder and slaves. 


‘ There was an unfortunate papas who stood waiting on this man. As 
a brother clergyman, we wished to show him some attention, and offered 
him a pinch of snuff. The man’s countenance brightened up at this little 
show of kindness, and he stretched out his hand to accept it; but he 
was paralyzed by a frown and a growl from his master, and dropped his 
arm and hung his head in a state of the most abject terror and sense of 
degradation.’ At Sedijak ‘ there had been a population of about forty 
Greeks, but, like those of Sevrihissar, some of them were stabbed or 
shot by the Turks, whenever their countrymen landed on the coast, and 
they were now reduced to two individuals. On coming out of the bath, 
a female met us at the door. While the Turks were engaged conversing 
about the marbles, she took occasion to attract my notice by uncovering 
part of her face ; I leaned towards her, and she whispered me she was a 
Christian, and, drawing aside her cloak, showed me a wound in her side. 
The Turks now turned about, and she again covered her face with a look 
of such imploring misery as I shall never forget. I found she was one 
of the two survivors of the whole Greek population. It would have 
delighted us to have taken this poor creature with us from her exqui- 
site sufferings ; but we had no means, and it is probable a few days ter- 
minated them.’ 


These were fit preludes to the spectacle afforded by Scio itself, 
which Dr Walsh visited in his Majesty’s frigate the Hinde, under 
the only escort that could have rendered such a journey safe. 
The town appeared, from the sea, as bright and flourishing as 
ever, and they all ‘ exclaimed against the exaggerated reports 
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‘of the ruins of Scio.’ But a nearer approach dispelled the 
illusion. 

* We now crossed the green and entered the town. ‘The principal 
street was called ’ Amahortgea, or the Level. It was long, wide, regular, 
and formed a fine perspective, The edifices were generally private 
houses, with ornamented facades, that gave them the air of public build- 
ings. They were built of hewn stone, like those of Valetta, with balco- 
nies on projecting buttresses, and sculptured armorial bearings over 
many of the doors. The interior was ornamented with balustrades of 
marble, of a rich vein and high polish, the ceilings were curiously carved 
and gilded, the halls painted in fresco, and hung with pictures ; and 
every thing indicated what we had heard, that the inhabitants had been 
a rich, cultivated, and polished people. All was now destroyed and de- 
faced. The roofs beaten in, the staircases upturned, the windows and 
door-cases blackened with smoke. Among the rubbish lay sculls, arms, 
and half-consumed bodies, amid paper, books, and broken furniture. 
Everywhere in the streets were what seemed heaps of rags, which we 
were sometimes obliged to walk through. They were soft, and the 
pressure of our feet forced out the limbs and ghastly faces of the bodies 
that were lying weltering under them. The feeling of this was ve ry 
horrible, and whenever our feet got entangled in such heaps, we hastily 
extricated them with a shuddering that almost overcame us. We visited 
the houses of Strati, Rhodochannachi, Dimenti, Rhalle, and others, 
whose names were well known and respected in most of the commercial 
towns of Europe. I had seen the bodies of their partners lying in the 
streets of Constantinople. ..... After visiting the private houses, 
we entered the public edifices. Half-way up the street stood the cathe- 
dral and the bishop’s palace. The bishop had given himself up as a 
hostage, and, with the rest, was hanged on the battlements of the fort- 
ress. Ina broken part of the floor, in a room in the palace, was lying 
the body of one of his family. Our chouash stood over him, and striking 
him with the end of his baton, told him to get up, as he had slept long 
enough ; then turning to me, he said, with a coarse laugh, “ He is a 
lazy fellow—he won’t stir.” 

‘ From the palace we proceeded to the college, which stood on the 
opposite side, higher up the street. This was not a temporary edifice 
converted into a school, but large regular buildings, with ornamented 
fronts, forming a regular quadrangle like one of our colleges, containing 
chapel, theatre, hall, and professors’ and students’ apartments; it had 
supported twenty-five professors in the different sciences and languages, 
and students from all parts of the Levant. ‘he first objects that pre- 
sented themselves were the bodies of two of the professors lying at the 
entrance of one of the quadrangles. They were partly covered with 
the fragments of their gowns, but their bands and legs appeared from 
under them. We entered one of the lecturers’ halls ; the floor was co- 
vered with torn pieces of books ; I brought one of them away with me; 
it was part of a Homer, having the original text at one side, and on the 
other a modern Greek commentary and paraphrase, written by the pro- 
fessor, and printed at the college press. Of this college, nothing re- 
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mains but the scorched walls. The professors were generally and indis- 
criminately massacred when the Turks burst into it, and the students, 
the rising hopes of the country, carried off as slaves. ‘They are now 
scattered over Asia and Europe, in the lowest state of degradation as 
Christians, and forcibly compelled to undergo the Mahomedan rite.’ 


The environs of the city presented an aspect of equal desola- 
tion.— 


‘ We found, on nearer approach, the garden walls torn down, the villas 
razed and burned, and the bodies of the proprietors lying about unburied. 
We made our way through enclosures now unfenced, and saw vines, figs, 
pear, and peach trees, torn about in every direction, while the fruit was 
hanging on the branches, or lying on the ground, in the greatest profu- 
sion, and no one to gather it. In fact, we met nothing that had life in 
the country no more than in the city; the very birds seemed to have 
been scared aw: ry by the carnage ; we neither saw nor heard them, or any 
other sound than the dismal yell of a solitary dog, which seemed to be 
howling over the remains of his master. .... 

‘ The British consul, Signor Giudici, had given shelter to as many of 
the miserable remnant of the Greek population as could reach the asy lum 
of his house, at the imminent hazard of his own life. ‘Two hundred and 
seven women and children were crowded together in his garden; and 
these, together with a few preserved by the other consuls, were all that 
remained of one hundred thousand sonls, perhaps the most cheerful and 
comfortable little community on the face of the earth. Some of these 
forlorn women supported their situation with a melancholy cheerfulness, 
characteristic of the Greek disposition, but others seemed quite unable to 
hear up against the calamity. Among these were two or three of the 
most respectable on the island. Their husbands had been massacred, 
their children made slaves, and they sat solitary and unmoved within 
their huts, taking no notice of us, and absorbed ‘only in their own deep 
and dismal reflections. The children, however, all gathered round us, 
and walked with us everywhere, either holding by our hands or the skirts 
of our coats, looking up to us with faces full of confidence and pleasure, 
as if they knew by intuition that we were friends, and interested for 
them ; but while we were distributing a few paras among them, they 
were seized with a sudden terror, and all disappeared. The cause was 
soon manifest. The chouash and the janissary had just entered the 
garden, and these poor children fled from the sight of a Turk with the 
same instinctive terror that a kid flies from the sight of a tiger.—Vol, 


II. p. 66-77. 


After various adventures on the coast of Asia, the party 
reached Ephesus by rowing up the Cayster from the bar of the 
river ; and arrived at C onstantinople without any farther occurrence 
worthy of remark. ‘Their journey, though short, had been full 
of interest, and of a character sufficiently exciting for the most 
adventurous traveller, if we may judge by its effects on their 
janissary, Achmet. * He was a fat, ‘heavy fellow, whose only 
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‘motion had been from his own house to the British palace, 
‘ where he sat all day long in the coffee-house at the gate, in the 
‘Juxury of repose, doz ine between coffee ane ‘Sepa. From 








‘ the exercise n *, he lost a creat 
‘ part of his corpulence, and came back as : aie ‘eal as spare as 
‘agreyhound. He had weighed himself before he set out, and 


‘found himself 154 oke; he did so on his return, and found 
‘ himself only 100. So he actually came back to us, and 
‘ though we had already pai id him enormously, he demanded re- 
‘muneration for the loss of fifty-four oke of flesh in our service.’ 
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‘tuity. Forty-one thousand teskerais were granted in this way 


¢ for Sciote slaves up to the Ist of May, of which five thousand 
‘had been taken out for 1 
alone, and generaliy by fellows in the lowest grade of society.’ 

They were sold ‘ like cattle in an English fair’ for weeks, in 
various parts of C. nstantinople and Pera; where temporary slave- 
markets were establish ed, close he dw ellings, and under the 
very eyes of the Franks; many of whom migeht have been perso- 
nally acquainted with such of the wretched victims as be longed 
to the upper ranks of their island society. It may well be sup- 
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posed that all the efforts which humanity could suggest, and far 
more than selfish prudence would have allowed in a time of such 
terrible excitement, were made by the foreign residents in behalf 
of their fellow-Christians : many were saved from slavery before 
they had tasted its worst horrors—many families reunited, after 
their members had been torn asunder, and widely separated by 
the course of their different fates. ew, however, were thus 
rescued, in comparison with the numbers which drained the cup 
of servitude and debasement to its last dregs. After some 
months—to bring this sad episode of modern Greek history to a 
conclusion—the Sultana, to whom the island belonged, was 
reminded, by a deficiency in her purse, of the destruction of her 
raluable little property. A new governor was sent to Scio on 
conciliatory principles; and Greeks were invited from the 
neighbouring parts to colonize it. ‘The lands were afterwards 
restored to such of the original proprietors as could be found, 
charged with the payment “of a stated purchase-money to the 
Government. Some years later, Sultan Mahmoud’s edict for 
the general emancipation of Greek slaves, brought back a 
remnant of the former inhabitants; but the flourishing Sciote 
youth had for the most part dike perished in slavery, or 
been forced to adopt the faith of Islam. The light- hearted 
Ionians, like their ancestors in the days of Darius, returned 
cheerfully under the protection of the Great King who had 
desolated their land, and saturated it with the carnage of their 
brethren. ‘The Sultan, in an unusual fit of generosity, remitted 
them the purchase-money ; and the last circumstance of which 
we are aware in their annals is, that they gave a public dinner 
at Pera, in January 1832, when the Sultan’s health was drunk 
with all the honours, and the proceedings were duly reported in 
the Moniteur Ottoman! 

The crisis of ‘Turkish violence was now nearly over. Shortly 
after our traveller's return to Constantinople, a change of Minis- 
try took place ; and a more moderate character began to pervade 
the acts and declarations of the Government. Delhi Abdalla 
was made Grand Vizier. ‘This man’s history was a very com- 
mon instance of the manner in which the highest functionaries of 
the Turkish empire are to this day selected, like the confidants 
of princes in the * Arabian Nights,’ from having had the good 
fortune to amuse the sovereign in his hours of relaxation. He 
had been a common boatman « on the Bosphorus, and had attract- 
ed the Sultan’s attention by his habits of singing songs, shouting 
when he spoke, and swearing strange oaths. Barbarossa, Cou- 
mourgi, and many more among the most daring and distinguish- 
ed Turkish leaders, had no higher or more “creditable origin. 
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But Delhi Abdalla was not one of these. He had not energy or 
capacity for his place, and was remarkable only for a good-nature, 
which contrasted strongly with the ruthless character of most of 
his fellow-dignitaries. He not only protected, but tre: ated with 
great benevolence many of the unfortunate Greeks. ‘ The fa- 
* mily of a Greek,’ says Dr Walsh, ‘ whom I knew something 
of, terrified at a rumour of new massacres, had attempted to 
* escape from Constantinople, but were discovered, arrested, and 
‘ were about to be cast into the horrible prison of the Bostangi 
‘ Bashi, to undergo some of its inflictions. The Delhi heard of 
it, and ordered them to be first brought before himself. * I am 
told,” said he, in his usual familiar and eccentric wi ay, “that you 
had left Constantinople to go to a better place, and I have sent 
for you to let me know where that is, and I will go along with 
you.” Not being able to inform him, he bade them go back 
quietly to their shops, and dismissed them. ‘The poor people 
knew that their shops were occupied by others, and supposing 
that they were sent in this manner merely to be executed in the 
streets like others, as the »y went along, proceeded in a very 
melancholy mood, expecting at every step their heads would 
roll before them. They were agreeably surprised, however, to 
find that they were suffered to proceed alive to their former 
shops, which ‘they found the Vizier had repurchased for them, 
restocked with every article they sold, and that he had left, 
‘ beside, a sum of money to carry on their business.’ But this 
amiable favourite’s continuance in office was short. He was 
deposed by the Sultan, at his own request, greatly to the sorrow 
of the Greeks; bei ‘ing probably ill at ease in his office, and desir- 
ous of quitting it. “He was very conveniently made the scape- 
goat of a prophecy. ‘ The astrologers had predicted that some 
‘ important change would take place i in the e mpire on a particu- 
‘lar day. ‘The Sultan, therefore, fixed upon it to announce the 

‘ deposition of the Delhi, and hes to obviate the effects on the 
‘ minds of the people by exhibiting the accomplishment of the 

‘ prediction i in the person of his Grand Vizier. He retired on 
a pension of 2000 piastres a month—the common treatment in 
Turkey of such Viziers as have the good fortune to be dismissed 
on no worse charge than that of incapacity : 

Having accompanied the worthy chaplain through all the 
horrors of the Greek Revolution, of which it was his fortune to 
witness so much, we would gladly have added to our extracts, if 
we had had sufficient space for the purpose, by following him 
to more peaceful scenes, and into districts rarely visited. His 
description of the beautiful little archipelago of the Princess’ 
Islands, where he and his friend, Mr Leeves, lodged during the 
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summer of 1823, is new and interesting. These islands lie about 
nine miles from Constantinople, in the Sea of Marmora. They 

have been much frequented by the opulent Greeks, for the paspore 
of summer residence, almost ever since the foundation of the 
city; and during the Revolution they were crowded with people 
of that nation from another cause, being crammed together, ¢ like 
‘ fowls in a hencoop,’ for the convenience of their persecutors, 
who used to come daily and fetch away victims for execution 
from these maritime prisons, The scenes which passed resembled 
those which used to take place in the prisons of Paris, when the 


guillotine demanded its daily complement of victims. Large 


parties were wont to assemble to play their favourite games of 
chess or dominoes under the plane-trees of the village in each 
little island. * Every day a caique with a chouash arrived, 
‘ bearing an order to send some of them to the capital. They 
‘ were carried off from under the tree where they sat, and in the 
*‘ midst of their game, and were never seen by their friends again, 
who, nevertheless, continued their play, expecting next day to 
‘ be carried off themselves.’ 

Irom these islands Dr Walsh made a summer excursion, under 
less inauspicious circumstances than that of the preceding year, 
through the ancient province of Bithynia,—one of the most 
interesting regions of the classical world, both from natural 
beauties and from historical tradition. He visited the famous 
city of Ismid, the ancient Nicomedia, whence Dioclesian issued 
his edicts for the extirpation of Christianity; and where, by a 
singular coincidence, Constantine underwent, on his deathbed, 
that rite of baptism, which superstition and remorse had caused 
him to delay so long; and Nicza (Isnik), the seat of the first 
Christian Council, situated in one of the finest sites in the world, 
and still exhibiting undecayed and perfect the magnificent walls 
described by Gibbon. 

But the natural beauties of Bithynia furnish, after all, its chief 
attractions. Here is the vast woody belt which the Turks 
term the ‘ Ocean of Trees,’ covering the craggy declivities of 
Olympus, and its accessory chains to the eastward, and extend- 
ing far into the unexplored tracts of Anatolia. Oaks, magni- 
ficent Oriental planes, poplars, and lime-trees, but more especi- 
ally fruit-trees, of a size and beauty unknown in Western 
climates, cover the surface of the land. The walnut, plum, 
pear, apple, and quince multiply in wild abundance, their fruit 
unclaimed and ungathered by the scanty inhabitants. The 
chestnut, when in flower, ‘ checkers the whole face of the hills’ 
by the profusion of its white tints. The cherry, which Lucullus 
brought to the West from the shores of the Black Sea, grows to 
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the size of an enormous forest tree ; sometimes not less, if we 
might believe our author’s rather hyperbolical description, than 
100 feet in height. The Bithynian forest is the western extre- 
mity of the woody zone of ‘Turkey in Asia;—that belt which 
extends, with some interruptions, along the whole southern coast 
of the Euxine, and furnishes the finest store of timber for naval 
and architectural purposes in the region of the Mediterranean 
and its adjacent seas. 

In the course of this tour, Dr Walsh succeeded in reaching 
the top of the Asiatic Olympus. His description of the vene- 
rable mountain is picturesque enough, but his want of scientific 
knowledge renders his observations of little value. 

From Brusa, at the foot of Olympus, Dr Walsh returned to 
his summer station in the islands, and the following winter 
passed without affording many additional memoranda to his 
journal. In the summer of 1824, the little rock of Ipsara, 
which had afforded constant annoyance to the Turks ever since 
the rebellion broke out, was taken by the Capitan Pasha; and 
the capital was regaled again with an exhibition of ears, lips, and 
noses. This time, however, the slave-market was little enriched ; 
as the women anil children had for the most part contrived to 
make their escape. Encouraged by the conquest of Ipsara, the 
Turks planned an attack on the large island of Samos; and 
50,000 of the same desperadoes who had destroyed Scio assem- 
bled on Mount Mycale. But the Samiotes were united and on 
their guard ; and the Ottoman war-fiend was frustrate of his will. 
The Capitan Pasha sailed off, and joined the Egyptians, who 
about the same time threatened the Morea. In the month of 
October of that year, Lord Strangford returned to England ; and 
his chaplain travelled home from Constantinople by “that over- 
land journey, of which, as before mentioned, he published an 
account several years ago. 

After six years spent in visiting other parts of the world, in 
the course of his professional employme nt, our author again took 
up his residence on the shores of the Bosphorus i in 1830. Never, 
in modern times, unless in France at the period of her Revolu- 
tion, have six years produced so wide a difference in the whole 
aspect of the public affairs of any country. Within that time 
Greece had been erected into an inde ‘pendent state; Diebitsch 


had passed the Balkan; and Turkey, abandoned by the rest of 


Europe, had been thrown shenaad passive into the arms of Rus- 
sia for support: and, before either of these events, the annihila- 
tion of the corps of Janissaries had subverted at a blow the very 
foundations of ‘Turkish policy. 

Nor had these events of moment in the pol litical world passed 
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away without leaving traces in the ordinary aspect of things and 
people. ‘Turkey was in all the bustle of practical reform, when 
it is taken up rather late, but vigorously, by those in authority. 
The janissaries having been removed, the Sultan next attacked 
the Sol great nuisance of his capital—the dogs. He as- 
saulted them, not like the French at Lisbon, with the bayonet, 
but with the more Oriental weapon of poison. But as the 
Turks murmured at the destruction of their grim favourites, 
and the city began to suffer from the want of its usual scavengers, 
a number of families of the survivors were transported to Scu- 
tari, and brought up at the public expense. Since that period 
they seem to have recovered their original numbers, and the 
rising generation retains all that orthodox hostility to Franks 
which distinguished its forefathers. Swine, the ancient horror 
of true believers, took the place of dogs. Their flesh was 
publicly sold in the streets; and the faithful having become 
accustomed to the sight of the unclean animal, began at last 
to purchase it; affecting a pious ignorance of the difference 
between pork and mutton. Wine had begun to make its appear- 
ance more publicly than heretofore ; and among official people 
a certain degree of conviviality was rather ‘cultivated as a 
geutlemanly accomplishment. Martial music was heard in the 
streets, and troops were parading—a thing unheard of in the 
former ‘Turkish military establishment. Something like an ap- 
proach to an European uniform had been alre ady effected ; al- 
though the recruits preferred wearing their shoes down at heel 
like ‘Turkish slippers; and the Ulemah had pronounced that a 
regulation cap with a rim to it was an impiety, as tending to im- 
pede the Mussulman in his prostrations. A newspaper was esta- 
blished, and the Turks were reading it every where in the streets 
and coffeehouses. The popularity of the composition was, 
however, not to be wondered at, since it was full of remarks on 
public persons and events; and, as Dr Walsh observes, ‘ as 
‘the Sultan is the virtual editor, his opinion of a man is of some 
‘ importance.’ 

But the greatest change of all, at least in outward appear- 
ance, was in the Sultan himself. During his first residence at 
Stamboul, Dr Walsh had contracted an aversion, amounting to 
horror, for the man-slayer, the great author of evil, from whose 
ultimate authority all the bloods shed and torture of ‘that dreadful 
time seemed to proceed. He had gone to visit him, in 1821, 
entering the seraglio gate between ‘pile s of the ears and noses 
of slauo +htered Greeks. ile then saw in him a § tall, ill-made, 
* mean- looking man; his eye was continually rolling, and the 
‘ white of it, something like the colour of white glass, "gleaming 
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‘now and then under his mahogany forehead, as he glanced 
. sideways at us, gave him, | thou ght, a most demon-like ex- 
‘ pression, ace ording well with the cruel character I had heard 
‘of the man, the ‘melancholy state of the country, and the 
6 gloomy cell in which he received us.’ 

It is no wonder that the lively imagination of this writer was 
so impressed with the circumstances of the time and place, as to 
connect them indelibly with the character of the man himself. 
But Mahmoud was then the slave of events: after he bad by his 
own strength of mind emancipated himself from their control, 
his true disposition had room to evince itself. He was not, as 
our author represents him, cruel and gloomy at one epoch, live- 
ly and humane in another ; but in both alike acting under the 
strong impulse of self- preservation ; with just talent and energy 

sufficient to decide upon a s: inguinary line of conduct as necessary 
to secure him at first; and pursuing his schemes of improv ement 
in latter days, rather as engines to subvert the janissaries, the 
Ulemah, the corporate bodies, and the old prejudices which 
hemmed him and controlled his independent action, than from 
any superior liberality or intelligence. Dr Walsh represents 
him as a sort of problem in human nature; the converse, as he 
says, of the wicked Roman emperors, who for the most part be- 
gan as just rulers, and ended as cruel despots: he forgets Octa- 
vius, whose character both as triumvir and as emperor was not 
dissimilar to that of Mahmoud. Had Augustus governed ¢ 
country surrounded by states of greater power and ambition, he 
would probably, like Mahmoud, he ive been well content to pur- 
chase security at home at the price of foreign dependence. And 
both were actors alike, in their assumed ferocity as well as huma- 
nity. The following scene exhibits Mahmoud in one of his 
theatrical displays of mildness: it would have furnished a fine 
subject for the author of ‘ Anastasius.’ Mustapha, Pasha of 
Scodra, after an unsuccessful insurrection, liad been sent a prisoner 
to Constantinople :— 

‘ After some days he was ordered to attend the Sultan, at his palace 
of Beshiktash. He was accompanied by a large escort of cavalry, and 
attended by other pashas ; but as the Turks, when they intend a man’s 
destruction, treat him with more than usual show of kindness, it was 
considered that all this display was a certain announcement of the man’s 
immediate execution. ‘The hall was open to the public, and when he 
entered a crowd entered with him and ranged along the walls. ' came 
forward, holding his little son, a fine boy about six years old, by the 
hand. He ap peared a large and comely man, and seemed to excite a good 
deal of sympathy, particularly as he was accompanied by the executioner 
with his drawn scimitar. The Sultan was known to be above, looking 
on from a balcony; his secretary, Mustapha, sat below, at a desk ; and 
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in the midst stood the delinquent Pasha, with his arms folded across his 
breast, and it was every moment expected that a horizontal movement 
of the hand of the Sultan would cause his head to rollonthe floor. The 
sign was not given, and he was invited to sit on the divan, which is gene- 
rally the position in which a man is strangled. He was presented with 
coffee, but his hand so shook that he spille “1 it over his robe and dropped 
the cup. A chouash now advanced, and all eyes were fixed on him ; but 
instead of producing a bowstring, he drew from his bosom a gold watch 
and chain, and presented it to the boy as a present from the Sultan. 
The child pli iced it in his girdle, and looked exceedingly delighted when 
he showed it to his father. He was now informed by Mustapha that the 
Sultan wished to attach him as a friend rather than punish him as an 
enemy, and that as he had no residence at C onstantinople, a suitable one 
was provided for him, He then retired to a splendid caique waiting for 
him on the Bosphorus, and left the hall with his head on, very much to 
his own and the astonishment of the spectators, and to the disappoint- 
ment of the executioner, who complained that he was defrauded of his 
due..—Vol. IL., p. 286. 


Such are the signs of reform and amelioration which, of late 
years, have given birth to so many predictions respecting the ap- 
proaching civilisation of the Ottoman race, and its elevation to a 
rank of equality among European nations. Interested as we are 
in common with all the states of Western Europe in controlling 
the ambition of Russia, Englishmen have been partly led by 
their own political leanings to adopt an altered view of the 
prospects of the Kast, founded rather on their wishes than their 
reason. Andno common skill and perseverance have been of 
late devoted to the task of removing our supposed prejudices, and 
impressing us with new ideas on this momentous subject. Our 
fears and jealousies of Russia have been stimulated beyond the 
reasonable pitch ; while, in order to afford an imaginary counter- 
poise, we have been called upon to exert our utmost energies in 
preserving the Turkish empire. To encourage us in so Quixotic 
an enterprise, every effort has been made to paint the Turks as 
employed in throwing off the weight of centuries of bigotry and 
misgovernment ; and re ady to assist us ably and zealously by re- 
forming their own institutions. Nay, those institutions themselves 
have been represented as strangely misunderstood—as leading, 
though by different paths, to even a higher state of public happi- 
ness ‘and morality than the vaunted civilisation of Christendom ! 
We have been called upon to admire the social condition of a 
people among whom the first principles of society are unknown or 
perverted—nay, even the commercial wisdom of a government 
which holds a monopoly of some of the common necessaries of 
life, merely because its functionaries have hitherto been too 
grossly ignorant to understand or put in practice the system of 
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prohibitive duties—a system which, mistaken as it is, suggests 
itself almost inevitably to every people during the first struggle S 
of rising industry.* This is not the first oceasion on which ‘the 
character of the Turkish nation and government has been de- 
bated in connexion with political party among ourselves. When 
Pitt almost hazarded, and the Whigs opposed, a general war for 
the purpose of maintaining the balance of the East, Russia and 
Turkey were weighed, as they are now, against each other, by 
rival pamphieteers; and Mr Eaton was as busily engaged in 
writing down the Turks as Mr Thornton in writing them up. 
But our knowledge of Oriental affairs has made great progress 
since that time; and the question is now discussed with far more 
both of talent and earnestness. 

The more impending and serious the danger which is suppos- 
ed to menace our political and commercial supremacy from the 
designs of Russia, the more urgently import ant it becomes that 


the “public mind should not be misled into seeking support 
against it where no safe reliance can be p! laced. At this period, 
more than at any former one, the voice of the great eee of the 
educated public in many countries, and es pecially i our own, 


has a pene influence in maintaining pe ace or wee Fro 
hostilities. This is well known to those who strive by every 
possible means to impress their own theories, not on cabinets, 
but on the people; and less disinterested speculators find it 
worth their while to try the same experiment. Intrigue is no 
longer carried on by diplom: utists alone, or limited to the pre- 
cincts of courts; its modern organs are the newspaper and the 
pamphlet ; and the favour of the masses is courted as zealously 
as that of princes or ministers in former times. It is therefore 
most earnestly to be wished that the Oriental question may soon 
be discussed, and exhibited in its true light, by men qualified 
to expose errors and correct misrepresentations ; in order to save 


English good sense from the danger which it has sometimes of 





* See a pamphlet entitled ‘ Russia, by a Manchester Manufacturer,’ 
lately published in a cheap shape for general diffusion ; the writer's object 
being to counteract the influence of such publications as those to which 
we have alluded. In many of his observations we heartily concur. 
But his notion of the speedy abolition of war by general education, his 
philanthropy, and his creed of international policy, are a little too vision- 
ary for the present state of the world. He is also a member of the 
Manchester Board of Trade, and too strongly impressed with the notion 


that there is ‘ nothing like cotton,’ and that the wealth and prosperity of 


England is absolutely identified with her trade to the United States. 
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late appeared to run, of being hurried into steps which cannot be 
retraced, under the influence ¢ of delusion. l*or we cannot hesitate 
to express our conviction, that of all delusions it is one of the 
greatest, to expect that the ‘Turkish empire can or will be long 
maint dined in its present shape—bolstered up as it is by foreign 
support. We need not repeat the trite but true assertion, that 
political bodies corporate, once in decay, can no more recover vital 
energy than natural ;—that history offers no one instance of an 
empire which, after its strength and sinews have mouldered away, 
has recovered them again by the mere quiet process of internal 
improvement. Nor need we stop to show how absolute a barrier 
the Mahommedan religion presents between the Turks and Euro- 
pean civilisation—how utterly impossible it is for a state not 
Christian to enter on equal terms into the civil commonwealth of 
Christendom. But apart from such general observations, no one 
who has seriously considered the national character and peculiar 
policy of the Turkish people, can imagine the possibility of an 
empire, possessed of European strength and concentration, com- 
posed of them, either alone, or in conjunction with subject 
nations. It was said by Gibbon most truly, that the Turks have 
been, since the period of the Conquest, encamped, not settled, 
in Europe. They amount to a third, or a fourth, at the ut- 
most, of the population of that part of the Sultan’s dominions. 
‘They are scattered in very unequal proportions over its sur- 
face. In some parts they form a tolerably thick agricultural 
a, In others, as at Constantinople itself, they are 
ngaged in the trades and manufactures of a large city. But 
cele do they exercise those extended operations of skill 
and thought, which bring men together,—cause them to rely on 
each other,—give them the habit of combined peaceful action,— 
and impart to them the intelligence and the energy on which 
alone a strong commonwealth is built up. ‘The Armenians are 
their bankers; the Jews their dealers; the Greeks their mer- 
chants. ‘The very organization of the people seems to have de- 
nied them those finer qualities, both mental and corporal, which 
fit men for the superior branches of industry. A Turk’s fingers, 
Dr Walsh quaintly observes, seem all to be thumbs ; he has no 
manual dexterity for any delicate employment. And his mind 
is as unfit for subtle operation as‘his body. ‘The Turks neither 
write nor print (with the exception of bombastic poetry and more 
bombastic history). They do not build, but destroy. They 
show no wish to adorn the soil which they inhabit, or to con- 
nect in any way the existence of the present generation with 
posterity. ‘Their object in this world seems to be mere animal 
existence, as completely as that of the beasts of the field. ‘Their 
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religious sense is deep, enduring, exalted; but it is a religion 
which deadens and stupifies the intellectual faculties. It so 
exaggerates the worthlessness of the present life, that it arrives 
in practice at nearly the same result with irreligion itself. Let 
us eat and drink, for immortality begins to-morrow A round 
of simple duties, nobly conceived, but for the most ‘part easily 
performed ; good works, so strictly and literally defined as to 
render salvation a matter to be calculated and assured beforehand ; 
—these furnish all the intermediate prospect between the eye of 
the true believer and the gates of Paradise, to which Azrael is 


already commissioned to give him his passport. If such a belief 


exalts the courage of the conqueror in prosperous days, the very 
re esignation which it inspires teaches its votary to acquiesce e in 
defeat and degradation. And although in some points it has a 
tendency to cherish and even to elevate the moral sensibilities, yet 
it allows ample indulgence to the conscientious believer both i in 
ferocity and sensuality. . 

Such is the Turkish nation, which Sultan Mahmoud, we are 
told, has undertaken to regenerate. And how is that regenera- 
tion to be effected ? Unquestion: ibly by instilling some new 
motive of action, or rousing into life some dormant energy. Re- 
formation does not consist in improvements—the drilling of sol- 
diers, the printing of newspapers, customhouses, barrac ‘ks, and 
fortifications. ‘These are signs, and signs of value when they 
indicate a national impulse. But when imposed on a nation as 
the rudiments, instead of arising as the results of civilisation, 
they signify nothing at all—no more than the Sultan’s riding 
in a frock coat, drinking champagne, and allowing his ladies 
monthly importations of the newest Parisian modes. The 
motive is wanting still. The principles on which the fabric 
of the Ottoman empire at first reposed were courage and the love 
of military glory —fanaticism—the lust of sway _—and the proud 
sense of superiority above the timid and nerveless races which 
fell prostrate before it. But military energy is developed only 
in periods of conquest: Reduced to an inglorious defensive posi- 
tion, will European tactics reinfuse the departed vigour into the 
sinews of the Moslem armies? ‘The Turks, both nationally 
and individually, are cowed and depressed. ‘They have been so 
far degraded as to fawn upon those very Russians whom their 
prejudices as well as their interests teach them to regard with 
hatred. The presence of the Muscovite, as the protector of their 
metropolis, seems to have excited neither shame nor indignation 
in the people who regard him as destined to supplant them i in its 
possession. With respect to religion, it is difficult to understand 
what is the precise scope of the present ruler’s policy. He lacks 
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courage either to crush or to cherish the national enthusiasm. 
On the one hand he irritates the religious part of his people by 
open violations of the law of the Prophet, and by imitation of 
Christian usages; while, on the other, his public acts and pro- 
clamations are all couched in the most orthodox and even fana- 
tical language. He is neither Moslem, Christian, nor philosophe ; 
but presents himself to the public to-day in one character and to- 
morrow in another, And, finally, while he constantly appeals to 
the Ottoman pride and sense of supremacy, every act of his has 
the necessary tendency to debase it. Even his best and wisest 
measures are precisely those which contribute most directly to 
this result. He cannot elevate the condition of the Raya without 
proportionally depressing his insolent superior—the Turk. If 
political wisdom has one certain lesson to teach, whether in 
Britain or in Turkey, it is this, that a plurality of nations cannot 
subsist together under the same sway, except on the footing of 
master and vi assal, or of absolute equality. Reduce the Turk to 
the same level in social importance with the brave Albanian, the 
steady Armenian, and the ingenious Greek, and what becomes 
of his political dominion ? 

But if the Turkish people, as a nation, is undoubtedly con- 
demned by its own vice and incapacity to the speedy loss of its 
empire, notwithst nding all the efforts of European powers to 
support it, are we therefore to conclude that Russian rapacity is 
on the point of receiving its long-desired reward ? Why must we 
acquiesce in the notion which has been fostered alike by the 
favourers and the enemies of Russia until it has almost passed 
into an axiom, that annexation to the Russian empire would be 
the necessary consequence of the dissolution of the ‘Turkish 
sovereignty ! ? Such a consequence might be averted if the views 
of the great Western States, and more especially our own, were 
directed by some steady principle and towards definite objects. 
There are in European Turkey several races of men, Chris- 
tians in religion, and European in their historical recollec- 
tions, which multiply, increase, and take fresh root on the soil 
on which their oppressors decay. The Bulgarians, a _peace- 
ful and singularly industrious and orderly people, cover the 
northern provinces; and gradually reclaim from the desert, 
tracts which Turkish and Russian violence have devastated. 
The Servians, and the Albanian tribes, in their mountain dis- 
tricts, become less and less dependent in every successive gene- 
ration. The Armenians divide with the Greeks the commerce 
and industry of the great cities. This latter people especially, 
although its developement was perhaps impeded by the pre- 
mature explosion of its Revolution, and the long disasters 
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which followed, has made, since the middle of the last century, 
a greater stride in the march of improvement, both intellectual 
and economical, than avy people of the Old World. LEvery- 
where the flood of. Ottoman ser and rapine is on the ebb; 

and its receding waters not only leave dry the landmarks of 
former civilisation, but a fresh he vigorous growth of life and 
strength springs up, refreshed by the temporary overflow. Here, 
then, | we assert, in these Christian races are the elements of the 
future empire of the East; strong enough, when cautiously and 
jealously watched over by the mutual distrust of European 
powers, to grow of itself into a mighty dominion. Let us not be 
deceived by the assertions of superficial travellers and journalists, 
whose whole stock of knowledge consists in that little modicum 
of personal observation which they confidently set up against 
the deductions of political wisdom. The Greek, they say, 
is cowardly, dishonest, corrupt; the ‘Turk possesses bravery, 
integrity, and an innate nobleness of character ; the former must 
therefore continue in subjection, the latter should be protected in 
his supremacy. Were these assertions true to their utmost ex- 
tent, they would not justify the conclusions drawn from them. In 
the present age, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, 
it will be found that the vices of slaves are a better foundation 


for the construction of a commonwealth than the virtues of 


savages. Mutual dependence for the purpose of mutual security, 
and the safe pursuit of individual wealth and comfort—this is the 
basis on which modern civilisation rests. The isolated and 
sullen Turk, whatever his other qualities may be, is utterly 
intractable to that discipline which enables men to work toge- 
ther as a community, for the attainment of definite objects. The 
Christian nations of Turkey possess in a high degree this vital 
principle, of which their masters are wholly “destitute. Partial 
turbulence, corruption, and vice cannot, therefore, ultimately im- 
pede their progress. Let us look at the new Greek kingdom. 
If we confine ourselves to the reports of journalists and 
visitors, we hear of little but poverty, intrigue, and dissatis- 
faction—artisans and labourers emigrating back to Turkey— 
chiefs struggling in vain, by irregular exertions, to shake 
off the trammels of foreign government. Such pictures are 
sedulously held up before | our eyes; and we are triumphantly 
asked to compare these results of revolution with the reforming 
spirit and the vigorous government of Sultan Mahmoud. We 
reply with confidence, that those who look a little deeper cannot 
fail to perceive, that the independent portion of the Greek people 
has made more real progress in eight years of national freedom, 
than the Turks, in four centuries which have passed since their 
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establishment in Europe. The one is on its way, be the oppos- 
ing circumstances what they me ay, towards a station of no ordi- 
nary eminence among nations; the latter, without power not 
only to advance, but to hold together, wait but for the first con- 
tingency to fall beneath the races which they had spurned. 
If the dominion of the Turks in Asia seems less imminently 
threatened, it is, first, because the Christian nations there beneath 
their sway are less numerous and less advanced; and in the next 
place, because they are as yet kept apart from the dangerous 
contact of European civilisation. But there also the Egyptian 
invasion has struck the first blow at their tottering fabric of 
empire, and its fall is delayed only for a period of which we can 
even now foresee the probable termination. 


Arr. VIII.— A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law 
Studies, By Samurt Warren of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
I.R.S. 8vo. London: 1835. 


ry us work is entirely of a professional kind, and we have only 
placed its title at the head of this article to take the occasion 
for discussing a question of great importance, and on both sides 
of which- jut on one espevially—great errors prevail among 
those members of the community who are unconnected with the 
various departments of legs ul practice. It is only fair, however, 
towards Mr Warren to observe, that his book contains a great 
deal of information which must prove useful to students, and 
inany sugge stions well deserving of their best attention, both as 
to their professional and their personal conduct. 

The reader is probably already aware that the subject to which 
we allude is the charge so constantly made against lawyers, or 
rather advocates, of maintaining either side of any cause indiife- 
ently. This accusation, which, of course, is as old as the pro- 
fession, assumes various shapes, more or less formidable according 
to the quarter from whence it proceeds. ‘The multitude regard 
the learned objects of their invective as persons wholly devoid of 
common honesty, because they are ready to attack or defend 
any person, or any position, for hire ; to ruin the innocent and 
screen the guilty, if paid for it ; utterly confounding all distine- 
tions of ri cht and wrong, to support any proposition for money ; 
—nay, with an exaggeration, or rather a gross perversién of the 
fact, more glaring than any thing ever practised by the objects 
of their attack, jonorant men are often found to describe lawyers 
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as setting themselves up, as it w ere, to auction, and ready to take 
the side of him who pays them best. Better informed and more 
reflecting persons, wholly incapable of such extravagances, still 
regard as of doubtful honesty, and of pernicious tendency, the 
calling of those who lend themselves indiscriminately to the de- 
fence ‘of any cause without previously examining its merits; and 
who may thus be furthering injustice at first without knowing it, 
but who, unable to stop or retrace their steps, must oftentines 
persist in patronising wrong after they are made aware of it ;— 
while a class of reasoners of a still higher order, and far more 
learning, visit the faults of the judici al system, and of jurispru- 
dence generally, upon its professors, and, denying that parties 
themselves have any right to misstate or conc eal the real merits 
of their cause, charge their representatives with being accessory 
to the perversion, or suppression of the truth. The legal pro- 
fession has laboured under this further and singular disadvantage, 
that those who were aware how groundless all the accusations 
are to which we have ¢ alluded, unde rtaking its defence upon erro- 
neous principles, and in misapprehension of the fact, and ima- 
gining much worse things to be done than actually are perpe- 


trated, or at least avowed and justified, have asserted a kind of 


right wilfully to misrepresent both law and fact; and have 
excused this upon the ground that such statements being un- 
derstood not to be necessarily true, deceive nobody. Dean 
Swift, Mr Bentham, and Dr Paley may be mentioned as the 
most remarkable persons who have held those different opi- 
nions; and may thus be said to represent the various classes of 
opponents and defenders with whom the lawyers have upon this 
important question to contend. ‘The satirist describes them as 
* a society of men bred up from their youth in the art of proving, 
* by words multiplied for the purpose, that white is black, and 
* black is white, according as they are paid.’ Mr Bentham, who 
was not very unnaturally biassed in his opinions of the legal 
profession, by finding its members, during the greater part of his 
life, hostile to all amendment of the law, and who held that one 
of the | aw’s main defects was the encouragement of wilful false- 
hood, could scarcely be brought to regz rd its practitioners as 
honest men. Dr Paley, in his chapter on * Lies,’ endeavours to 
show that some falsehoods are not criminal; and under the head 
of those which deceive nobody, and are therefore innocent, enu- 
merates the instance of ‘ an advocate asserting the justice, or his 
‘ belief of the justice, of his client’s cause,’ as one in which no 
implied ‘promise to speak the truth was given; and consequently 
(according to his view of the nature of falsehood, which regards 
it as a breach of promise) no duty is violated, He places the 
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case of the advocate on the same footing with that of the author 
who publishes a fable or a novel; and therefore considers him 
either as avowing that what he says is untrue, or at least as not 
affirming its truth. Without stopping to enquire which of these 
opinions the advocate has most right to complain of, let us shortly 
examine the foundations of his office ; ; from whence we shall easily 
be able to deduce both the justification of its privileges and their 
limits. 

As many reasoners on this subject mix up with it the i imper- 
fections of the law in the country where the controv ersy arises, 
and seem to contemplate a state of things in which justice may 
be administered without any professional assistance to the par- 
ties, we may begin by considering the question upon the suppo- 
sition of the jurisprudence having” attained the greatest imagina- 
ble perfection. Let us then suppose that a ‘code of laws has 
been framed with all the skill of which the human mind is mas- 
ter, and worded with all the precision of which human language 
is susceptible ; that the judges who are to administer this code 
are thoroughly versed in its provisions; that effectual means 
have been taken for promulgating its contents; and that these 
are as well known to the body of the people as their necessary 
occupations will permit. First of all, they will be very far from 
any thing like a thorough knowledge of it. Make its provisions 
as ‘simple as you please, there will be many persons unable clear- 
ly to compre thend and ac curately to remember them. While men’s 
faculties continue to vary, one will have a far more complete 
acquaintance even with the simplest code than another; and 
perhaps SCck arcely 4 any will be so familiar with it as to trust his own 
skill safely. But no system of jurisprudence can be very simple 
which is to define all the rights of property, and of persons, in an 
extensive community enjoying a high degree of refinement. 
Therefore, the great body of the people never can possess 
any thing near a * thorough knowledge of the details of the law ; 
and hardly any who have other pursuits can attain that know- 
ledge completely. 

In such a state of society, therefore, the difference between 
the legal knowledge of various ledividuale must be incaleulably 
greater than where ¢ a more simple code is established. But next :— 
even if we suppose the abstract knowledge of the laws to be 
universal, which is next to impossible, and to be equal in all men, 
which is utterly impossible, the power of applying that know- 
ledge to the cases which occur, must vary in different men ac- 
cording, first, to their natural capacity ; secondly, to their studies 
and pursuits; thirdly, to their experience in this particular re- 
spect: A dull man will have little skill of this kind; an idle, 
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though able, man not much more; and one who has often been 
a party in litigation, will excel abler and more knowing men 
who have never been before a judge. Again—suppose all these 
difficulties overcome, and all such inequalities levelled by some 
miracle—and that the whole community are thorou; ghly and equal- 
ly versed, both in the theory of its laws and in the method of 
applying ‘them to the facts—the accuracy of these facts forms of 
itself another difficulty just as insuperable and another source 
of inequality as abundant. So that, if we were to admit the pos- 
sibility of forming a code of laws, which every man should be 
equally able to comprehend and to apply, we should still be 
compelled to allow that the greatest dive rsity would exist among 
them, in the power of bringing the facts before the judge, and 
of convincing him on which side the contested truth lay. 

Now this demonstrates the impossibility of administering justice 
without professional advocates ; for it shows that ts with fallible 
judges at least, the scale must often be turned in favour of 
parties whose natural capacity, or study of the law, or ex- 
perience in litigation, surpassed that of their adversaries. Even 
supposing the judge to be so thoroughly conversant in the 
science of jurisprudence, and so skilful in its app lication, that no 
ingenuity could deceive him upon the matter of law, how could 





he guard himself against the effects of an ‘imperfect disclosure of 


the facts ? Conceive a cunning knave, with plausibility enough to 
hide his artifices, pitted against a s imple peasant, or a timid 
woman, or an aged person, whom “ has injured or seeks to 
wrong,—it is easy to see how much the judge as oil as the 
weaker party must be at the mercy of = wrongdoer. Besides 
—one party may have no imp ediment, while another is hinder- 
ed from even appearing before the court, by age—infirmity— 
avocations more important than the matter in dispute. ‘The 


necessity, therefore, to the administration of justice of a body of 


men devoting themselves to maintain the rig hts of those who 


cannot defend themselves, is quite 1 manifest ; and must continue 
after all the improvements that can be made in the theory and in 
the practice of jurisprudence. * Un ordre’ (says the Chancellor 
D’Aguisseau), ‘aussi ancien que la magistrature; aussi noble 
* que la vertu; aussi necessaire que la justice ;’—a panegy rie, but 
a just one, to which, proceeding from so illustrious a source, 
nothing needs be added. It is the office of these men to re- 
present the parties; to use for them their own learning, skill, 
and ability; to do for them what they would do for themselves, 
if possess’ ed of that capacity and those acquirements. By this 
means the judge is assisted, because the matter in dispute, whether 
of le iw or of fact is brought more clearly before him than it pos- 
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sibly could be by any other contrivance; the public is benefited, 
because the business is transacted in a comparatively short time ; 
and above all, injustice is prevented, because an equality is 
established between the parties, and the decision is not left to 
be affected by the accidental qualities, bodily or mental, of their 
condition, 

It follows immediately from this obvious view of the matter, 
that the advocate cannot be said to appear at all in his own per- 
son; and that whatever he states to the judge must be consider- 
ed as offered by the party whom he represents. He is that party 
endowed with legal knowledge, with the skiil of applying it, and 
with the power of bringing forward the facts of the case. There- 
fore, whatever the party could have justly said for himself, the 
advocate may justly say for him. 

But it may be said, that though the party might justly mis- 
represent the law through ignorance, the advocate, being a law- 
yer, has no right to do so, because he knows better ; and that the 
party himself cannot justly state facts which he knows to be false, 
and, therefore, that the advocate is not entitled to misrepresent 
the facts. Now, first as to the law,—we at onee grant that the 
advocate is not entitled to state what he knows to be bad law. 
But then he must be quite clear that the proposition is in point 
of law groundless before he so becomes disentitled. In the cases 
put above of a code either so simple as to leave no doubts, or 
though complicated, yet thoroughly ascertained and well-known to 
all—eases which must ever remain purely imaginary—no advo- 
cate would have a right—but so » neither would any have the least 
temptation—to misstate the law. But even in the case of such 
code s, the application of the as to the facts might admit of much 
doubt ; and, generally, no advocate ought to be shut out from 
the use of any legal ars gument, or from mail itaining * any propo- 
sition of law, where there is the least doubt. The reason of this 
is obvious. In order to arrive at the conclusion that the point is 
clear against his client, he must have examined the whole ques- 
tion in every view. He must, as it were, have anticipated the 
office of the judge. Now, it often happens that an advocate may 
have formed a very clear and an unfavourable opinion on the legal 
merits of his case, and that on a fuller examination he finds reason 
to change it ; or that the decision is formed contrary to his expec- 
tation, and against his opinion. Had heacted upon that opinion, and 
refused to urge the poit it, his client would have been injured, and 
injustice would have been done. Then as to misrepresentation of 
facts, the advocate states them as his client has instructed him ; and 
all that he tells the judge is, that such is his client’s own account 
of the matter. It is not correct to say, as Dr Paley does, that 
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he does not pretend to state the facts truly, and therefore is guilt- 
less of falsehood, because he deceives nobody. He does pretend 
to state the facts truly; he desires to be believed ; he gives 
what Dr Paley considers the implied promise to spec ale: the truth ; 
but he gives it not for himself; he gives it for the party whom he 
represents. The promise w hich he makes on his own part relates 
not at all to the facts of the case, but only to his client having so 
represented them to him. ‘The fact to w hich alone he binds himself, 

which alone he states on his own authority, is, that all he says 
has been told him by his client. Ifhe invents any thing ; if, in any 
one particular of fact, he travels out of his instructions ; he loses 

all the privileges of his profession, and Dr Paley’s defence becomes 
of no avail. He is guilty of falsehood ; he makes the court believe 
that the party has made a statement eich he never made; and 
he does what well dese ‘rves, and always, when detected, receives 

grave reprobation. 

If, then, the client discloses to his advocate a case which fails 
in point of fact ; if he acknowledges, for instance, that the state- 
ment required to support his claim is unfounded ; there can be no 
doubt whatever that the advocate is bound to refuse stating the 
facts thus admitted to be untrue. But if the client only disclose 
a case which wears a suspicious appearance, is the advocate bound 
to examine it minutely, and satisfy himself whether it is true or 
false? Clearly not. He has no means of doing so; he has no 
time for the enquiry. He is bound, if he has suspicions, to let 
the party know, that unless the fact be as represented, he will be 
defeated ; but he is also bound to take the fact as represented to 


him, and to state it, as he always does, on the responsibility of 


those who instruct him. We use the expression bound, and not 
merely entitled; and the obligation extends to stating the case of 
his client in point of law, as well as in point of fact. Unless 
the law is quite clear against the party, and unless the fact 
is admitted to fail him, he has an indisputable right to have his 
case maintained in both respects, and his advocate is positively 
bound to state it, and to urge it with all his powers. ‘The reason 
of this will immediately appear, not only if we consider what has 
been already mentioned regarding the utter impossibility of an 
advocate entering in each case into a preliminary investigation, 
and, as it were, a trial of its merits, before he determines whether 
or not he shall be engaged in it—but still more strikingly, if we 
attend to another most material circumstance. 

If it depends on the opinion of an advocate whether he shall 
make any statement or not (thé it is, any statement given by his 
client, and the | bringing which forward is admitted to be for his 
benefit)—how long will it be before it depends upon his opinion 
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of the whole case, whether he shall undertake the cause or not ? 
If the lending of his assistance to the client is to depend upon the 
opinion he forms of the case, how long will it be before it depends 
upon his inclination ? Can there be the least doubt that this pre- 
liminary enquiry must open the door to the grossest of all abuses, 
and the one most fatal, both to the character of the profession and 
the administration of justice, the choice of clients and causes by 
whatever advocates are most in request ? How easy will it be in 
each case to say, ‘ I don’t believe your story’—or, ‘ I don’t agree 
‘with your law’—and thus to refuse being the defender of the 
poor and the oppressed, on pretence of refusing to assist an un- 
just cause! In truth, the silly charge against the profession, that 
its aid is lent to all causes indiscriminately, and that it may furnish 
instruments to oppression, and may help injustice to its objects, 
leads at once, by a very direct and short route, to a course of 
proceeding which makes it truly, and almost in every case, the 
means of overwhelming innocence and working injustice. For 
this whole charge resolves itself, whenever it is examined, into a 
complaint, that advocates undertake either side ; and as one must 
be wrong, it is contended that in each case there is an advocate 
defending injustice. True—but till the event of the trial, you have 
no right to say which side is wrong. ‘Therefore, the charge is, 
that the advocate has undertaken the cause without previous ex- 
amination. Consequently, the remedy proposed is making this 
previous examination, which of course implies the right to re- 
fuse the cause ; and this at once gives the rich, and the powerful, 
and the popular, a monopoly of legal resources ; and if it shuts 
not the courts to all who are desolate and oppressed, at least 
precludes them from the assistance of those whose ability and 
experience qualifies them for the safe conduct of suits. Indeed, 
were this preposterous but very prevalent notion once establish- 
ed, once firmly rooted so as to produce its legitimate fruit—the 
obligation in each case to institute a preliminary enquiry before 
undertaking it—there are times, in every country, when the result 
would be, the utter exclusion of certain parties from all profes- 
sional assistance whatever. Suppose a season of great political 
violence, and an arbitrary power established, in the hands either 
of a tyrannical court, as in this country a century and a half 
ago, or of a ferocious multitude, as in France during the first Re- 
volution, what chance could the victim either of the despot or of 
the mob have of obtaining any defender at all, even among the 
humbler members of the profession, if the undertaking his cause 
was optional and notimperative? If the advocate, when applied 
to, was bound by such an absurd rule to institute an examination 
and satisfy himself, would he not be sure to employ the rule for 
VOL. LXIVY. NQ. CXXIX, 1, 
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his own protection, and refuse the defence of all whom the tyrant, 
be he of one head or of many, had marked out for destruction ‘ 
Nay, would not this very rule be the source, and the only source, 
of the advocate’s danger? For as long as he has no choice, but 
is bound by strict rule to defend every client, and undertake every 
cause, he is necessarily free from all responsibility. ‘Tyranny 
itself cannot frame a ch: arge against him, while the performance 
of the duty is compulsory ; but make it optional, and there is 
some ground for questioning, and there will soon enough be 
found reasons, for punishing the exercise of the discretion. Un- 
der our Charleses and Jameses there was no material risk encoun- 
tered by those who defended causes against which the tyrannical 
Court was most strongly biassed. Honesty was punished in the 
judges, when it now and then broke out; the advocates never 
suffered. Even during the Reign of Terror at Paris, when the 
execrable Revolutionary Tribunal had wholly yielded to the me- 
naces of the blood- thirsty rabble, there never wanted advocates 
to maintain a defence, rendered unavailing by the ferocity, or by 
the pusillanimity, yet more despicable, of the judges. Had ad- 
vocates been clothed with the attributes of justice, which those 
who inveigh against them are ever requiring them to display ; 
had they been | in the practice of what is daintily termed ¢ re- 
‘fusing to undertake an unjust cause,’—that is, of previously 
examining each case, and refusing it if they chose,—we may be 
well assured that instead of but few decisions being pronounced 
against the English court, there would have been none at all ; 
and what is of far more importance, all the noble displays of 
learning and reasoning would have been lost, which served to 
preserve the flame of liberty in those dismal times, and the 
destruction of the tyrants which it ultimately accomplished 
might have been indefinitely delayed. Even in France, 
where much less was effected by the exertions of the bar, 
there can be no doubt that whatever it contributed towards 
the restoration of liberty, first by preparing the Revolution 
of 1784, and then by the overthrow of the mob- -tyranny of 
1793-4, would have been whol lly lost, had the lawyers exercised 
any discretion i in undertaking the defence of the accused ; and in 
later times the lawyers of both countries have beyond all dis- 
pute been enabled, “with cor mparatively little risk to themselves, 
to resist the oppressions of the Government, chiefly by the 
maintenance of the rule which, depriving then of all power to 
refuse their assistance, secures the administration of justice in 
evil times, and is by ignorant declaimers complained of as the 
fountain of injustice. 

Thus, from the unquestionable proposition, that advocacy is 
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indispensably necessary to the administration of justice, follows 
another equally undeniable, that an advocate can exercise no 
discretion in undertaking any cause. But it may be said that 
this by no means proves the necessity of his urging whatever the 
exigency of the cause demands—and to a certain extent we have 
admitted such a qualification of the rule; he is not at liberty to 
maintain positions of clearly bad law, or to state as facts matters 
which are not in his instructions, or the falsehood of which he is 
made aware of by his client. Beyond these exceptions, how- 
ever, the limitation of the advocate’s duty cannot be carried. 
This is evident from the fundamental rule itself, which forbids 
him to refuse a cause. FT orif he were entitled to sift each state- 
ment made by his client with scrupulous nicety, in order to 
satisfy himself of its truth, he might, after undertaking the cause, 
make his assistance wholly nugatory. ‘There would be really 
no kind of difference between refusing the cause at once, and 
ne PO C8 it only to tell the client that he could not con- 
se entiously bring its merits before the court; or, which would 
amount to the same thing, that certain parts of it appeared un- 
founded, and therefore must be omitted. The preliminary 
enquiry, of which, even supposing it practicable, we have shown 
the mischiefs, would only be transferred from the date of the 
retaine r to the period of the first consultation ; and the door for 
escaping from the cause would be as widely opened, though at 
a different stage of the proces eding. Hence the rule against re- 
fusing a cause leads inevitably to the rule against refusing to 
state the facts which are beneficial to the client, upon his autho- 
rity, without any preliminary enquiry into the accuracy of the 
instructions. If it be said that advocates must often state things 
which they suspect to be untrue, the answer is, that they have 
no right to rest upon their own suspicions, If it be said that 
they must sometimes state what they believe to be untrue, 
though they do not know it to be so, the answer is, that their 
office is not to state things as believed by them to be true, but 
as represented by the parties to be so. Their individual belief is 
not the ground of their statement ; it is not the foundation upon 
which they rest their client’s claim. Furthermore, the advocate 
who states that he believes a statement to be true, when he does 
not believe it, commits a breach of veracity, wal does an act 
altogether gy 0 Dr Paley speaks of his ‘ asserting 
‘the justice, or his belief of the justice of his client’s case.’ 
He may, nay, ova assert the case to be just, for he repre- 
sents his client in so doing; but his own belief in its 





justice he has no right whatever to assert unless he does believe in 


it. ‘This is at once abandoning the representative character, in 
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which his whole duty and his whole protection consists; and 
putting forward his own individual character, which is quite 
foreign to the proceec ding. The too frequent practice of some advo- 
cates, who, as it were, give evidence, by stating their personal belief 
of the statements they make, has no effect upon the argument. If 
they make such assertions contrary to the truth, which we presume 
they very rarely do, they are without any excuse. But a 
making them at all, however much they may be convinced « 

what ‘they are stating, is extremely injudicious ; for it di 
throw discredit upon Ww - »ver they state without any such asseve- 
ration, and thus tend to disclose their opinion of a case being un- 
founded, which opinion their client has a right to expect will be 
withholden. As long as the advocate only states in his repre- 
sentative capacity what the party has authorized him to state, 
no harm can possibly be done; because every one knows it to 
be only the story of the party, and it will depend upon the evi- 
dence whether it shall be credited or not. All the zeal with 
which he can support the eienankill the ingenuity by which 
he can reconcile it to the evidence—all the pathos by which he 
can appeal to the feelings in its behalf—must he taken as the 
effusions of the client himself; the advocate is merely bringing 
before the court whatever the party would have said if he “hi ad 
been equally § gifted and equally experie need in the rhetorical art. 
If, indeed, it be said that the exercise of this art should not be 
permitted because of its tendency to aid the wrong, as well as to 
maintain the right, we answer, that with this argument we have 
no present concern; for it would equally preclude the parties 
themselves from all appeals to the passions; and our business 
now only is with the office of the advocate. Doubtless, if elo- 
quence must be banished from the commonwealth, there can be 


no exception or reservation made in favour of the bar. But if 


it be said that more mischief may arise from this instrument in 


the hands of professional rhetoricians, inasmuch as the course of 
> 
justice may thus be made to depend upon the comparative elo- 


quence of the advocates, and that from this consideration a rea- 


son arises for reviewing the fundamental proposition in favour of 


advocacy ; we answer, first, that the reasons formerly urged coun- 
tervail this: and, secondly, that there is a much greater equa- 
lity in the mere eloquence of advocates than in that of the com- 
munity at large. Appeals to the feelings, indeed, may often be 
made by the ‘looks and tears of a party much more ‘effe ctually 
than by the most touching discourse of the advocate. 

What has been said appears to exhaust the question. But it is 
sometimes put in another shape, and in that we may now consi- 
der it, although it will be found easily disposed af by the fore- 
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going remarks :—A party seeks to obtain what another rightfully 
holds, or is in possession of some property which belongs to an- 
other. There is no doubt of his being in the w rong—he 
does not pretend otherwise to his advocate —but he knows that 
there are legal niceties, as, for ex ample, in the rules of pro- 
cedure and of evidence, which may enable him to prevail 
against conscience ; and without misrepresenting any fact what- 
ever, he fdesires the assistance of the professional man to 
help him in defeating the rightful owner. ‘ I am in possession,’ 
he says, ‘ of this bale of goods, which belongs to my neighbour ; 
‘ but the only witness who could prove his title to itis dead; and 
* 1 require you to defend me.’ Here there is no question of ma- 
king any statement, but merely of watching the plaintiff’s proof, 
and. as the decision can only be obtained by the means which the 
law points out, he must, if resisted, fail to recover his property. 
This is certainly an extreme case ; and we incline to think, that 
it comes within the exception already admitted, where the advo- 
cate is made aware by the client of the falsehood of a proposed 
statement. ‘Though nothing is said, the mere appearing and 
defending seems e¢ juivalent to the assertion of an untruth, 
known to be such by the advocate who so appears and defends. 
Accordingly, we believe, that there are very few practitioners 
who would consent to io thus made the instruments of working 
glaring injustice. ‘That they do, however, become such instru- 
ments is unquestionable, because the parties take care to conceal 
the truth from them; and whatever suspicions the advocate may 
have, in all such cases his course is clear, as we have already 
shown. It may, indeed, be contended, that, even when made 
aware of the truth, provided he has to state nothing, he is bound 
to perform the duty of watching the plaintiff’s case, because 
Whoever is in possession, can only be deprived of the property by 
legal process; because, as all property is the creature of positive 
law, the bale of goods belongs to him whom the rules of law do 
not enable another to divest of it; and because the accidental 
loss of a witness is, according to those rules, as fatal to the claim 
as any accident which might actually change the property. In 
short, the strict right of any party to have the whole benefit of 
the law, such as it is, and of an advocate to represent him, may 
be maintained ; it may be said, that for the defects of the law 
neither the party nor the advocate is answerable; that while 
it continues so impe rfect as to prevent a man from obtaining his 
right, it in fact confers the right upon another; and that the 
higher tribunal of conscience can alone reach wath cases as the 
rules of the judicial system have not provided for. In other 
words, it is argued that ‘ the law was not made for the righte- 
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‘ous. Whether this view of the subject is sufficient to justify 
an advocate in maintaining a cause, in the extreme circumstan- 
ces above supposed, of the party disclosing to him his own wrong 
and requiring advantage to be taken of 1 an accidental defect i in 
his adversary’s proof, we do not stop to enquire. But the con- 
siderations now stated are quite suflicient to show, that, in the 
more ordinary case of a party calling on his advocate to defend 
him, without showing himself to be in the right, that defence must 
be undertaken as a matter of course, and “without any previous 
enquiry. 

There is, indeed, one case in which no doubt has ever 
been raised upon this right, even when the party confided 
to his advocate the utter groundlessness of his defence. We 
mean that of a person charged with a crime, or attacked in a 
civil suit with the view of proving against him morally criminal 
conduct. It never has been doubted that an advocate is bound 
to undertake such a defence, and to do his best to make it sue- 

cessful. ‘The reason commonly assigned is, because no one 
ought to suffer unless guilt be brought home to him by strict 
legal proof; and until this is acc -omplished, he has a right to be 
treated as innocent. It would not be very easy to pursue this 
distinction in all cases: it would be found, on a close examina- 
tion, that much of the reasoning which is employed to support 
this right of defence in cases of crime, or cases guasi-criminal, 
would go to establish a similar right in other cases. But there 
is no occasion for following the enquiry further. That in a pro- 
ceeding merely of a criminal nature, where the object is the in- 
fliction of punishment for the sake of public example, a marked 
distinction must be taken between the duties of accuser and 
defender, and that a latitude is allowed the latter, to which the 
former has no right whatever—has never been doubted—and the 
distinction rests upon grounds sufficiently obvious. 

There is a remarkable passage in Tully’ s * Offices,’ which, if 
taken literally, would betoken a want of precision in that great 
philosopher r and accomplished advocate ; or an inattention to ob- 
vious circumstances so unusual with him as makes it pretty clear 
that such is not its real sense. After laying it down as quite 
clear that nothing can justify the prosecution of an innocent per- 
son, by which we must, of course, understand a person believed 
by the prosecutor to be innocent, he adds, ‘ Nec tamen, ut hoc 
6 fugiendum est, ita habendum est religioni, nocentem aliquando, 
* modo ne nefarium impiumque defendere.’* Taken literally, this 


* De Off: lib. ii. cap. 14. The rest of the passage is well known. 
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would seem to exclude persons accused of what Cicero plainly con- 
siders the greatest of all crimes from the benefits of a defence ; 
or which, as we have observed, is the same thing, to require the 
advocate to exercise a discretion, after previous examination, in 
those cases where of all others his obligation to defend should be 
the most peremptory. But it is most likely that by defence 
Cicero here means defending the crime when the fact is proved 
or admitted. This makes the proposition less inconsistent 
and more plausible—but even in this sense, it must be allowed 
to be unfounded. For a defence, whether of justification or 
extenuation, may be made for persons so charged, as well as for 
Milo charged with murder, and not denying that he killed Clo- 
dius. Thus the impious act, for example, of the same Clodius, 
finding his way into Ceesar’s house during the mysterious so- 
lemnization of the secret rites, might be admitted, and the party’s 
ignorance of what was going on set up as a defence; or his 
knowledge of it, and consequently his guilt might be admitted, 
and intoxication, youth, seduction, or other circumstances, 
shown in mitigation of punishment. No reason whatever can be 
assigned for making a distinction in this respect between impiety 
and other crimes. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that our argument in this discus- 
sion has been confined to the duties of an advocate, and not at all 
to those of a legal adviser ; or to state that he can have no right 
whatever to aid a party in the perpetration of injustice under the 
protection of the law. He is bound, indeed, to give the strong- 
est opinion against that which he disapproves, and by every means 
in his power to discourage either an action or a defence, which 
appears to him, when consulted upon the nature of it, to be bot- 
tomed in wrong. 

Among the persons who most frequently are heard to inveigh 
against lawyers for defending (as it is called) ‘ any cause, how- 
‘ ever iniquitous,’ it is not a little amusing to remark politicians 
enrolled in the different regular parties which divide the commu- 
nity. Suppose it were the practice of lawyers to give their opi- 
nions according as they were retained, what would those objectors 
then say? How would they describe the consciences of men who 
not only should defend a wrongful act as the representatives of 





‘ Vult hoc multitudo, patitur consuetudo, fert etiam humanitas; judicis 
‘est, semper in causis verum sequi; patroni nonnunquam verisimile, 
‘etiam si minus sit verum, defendere ; quod scribere (presertim cum 
‘de philosophia scriberem non auderem, nisi idem placeret gravissimo 
‘ Stoicorum Panetio. 
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the wrong doer, but should praise it in their own proper persons 
and characters, and even advise the doing it, knowing all the 
while that it was wrong? Yet this comes much nearer the con- 
duct pursued by those who vote and speak in favour of measures 
of which they disapprove, than it approaches any thing of which 
lawyers can be accused. While the necessity of party connexions 
exists, it may be requisite for men to suppress differences of opi- 
nion upon lesser points, and even to join in supporting some things 
contrary to their deliberate opinions, in order that the more im- 
portant interests, respecting which they are all agreed, may not 
lose the benefit of full concert among their supporters, by the 
error (according to Mr Fox’s remark) of rather giving up every 
thing to an enemy than any thing toa friend. But as this can- 
not be done without men frequently saying, either in words or by 
their votes, that their opinion is one way when it is the other, we 
own that the difficulty of defending such a course of proceeding 
appears to us far more pressing than that of vindicating the ad- 
vocate, who only asserts as a fact what is strictly true—that pj, 
client has so informed him, And as to the liability of the two 
privileges to be abused, no one who reflects for a momen¢ ean 
doubt that the partisan’s is very much more in danger of it than 
the advocate’s, and that the abuse of it is attended with Siiltian 
lably greater mischiefs. , 





Arr. 1X.—Report on the Commerce and Manufactures of Swit- 


zerland. By Joun Bowrinc, LL.D. Printed by Order of 


the House of Commons. London: 1836. 


[’ is not our intention, in noticing this able Report, to go into 
any discussions of a controversial character on the principles 
of trade ; or to add any thing in an abstract form to those reason- 
ings on economical science which, from time to time, have ap- 
peared in this Journal. We shall content ourselves with laying 
before the public a slight sketch of the advantages which even 
a country so disadvantageously situated as Switzerland has de- 
rived from a liberal system; thereby bringing home to those 
who have agreed with us in our speculative doctrines the com- 
fortable confirmation of success, and inducing, as we hope, the 
yet doubting portion of our countrymen to acknowledge that 
our opinions have not been of so Utopian a character as many 
have represented them. 
Before, however, we proceed to the Report itself, we may 
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be allowed to congratulate our readers on the silent, yet not 
unimportant progress which the sound principles of commerce 
we have so long advocated are year by year achieving. Thus, 
even in the last Session, hewever it may otherwise have disap- 
pointed the hopes of some, it cannot be denied that, in com- 
mercial affairs, several important objects have been attained. 
The equalization of the sugar duties, which some short time 
back would have filled whole benches of the Opposition with 
deep alarm, and driven the West Indian body into the last 
extremities of remonstrance,—which would have made Downing 
Street ring with murmurings,—which Liverpool would scarcely 
have allowed her Huskisson, or Bristol, in former times, her 
Burke to have proposed, has been effected without a division, 
and almost without a debate ; and a valuable bill of Mr Poulett 
‘Thomson’s, for the modification of a great many custom’s duties, 
was unopposed, so far as we remember, even by the small mi- 
norities in which the spirit of restriction still resides. Amidst 
the alarms at change which have haunted the Conservatives, 
there appears to have existed a general desire to have sugar from 
Bengal, as well as from Jamaica; to regale on cheaper fruits, 
whether Gallic or Italian; to allow our dealers in ivory to stand 
on equal terms of competition with those of Paris; and to place 
the rich dyewoods of the New World as much within the reach 
of British as Continental customers. 

The Report before us proceeds, as is known probably to most 
of our readers, from a gentleman who has been employed for 
several years, at intervals, in a series of commercial missions from 
our own to foreign governments ;—missions not so much of diplo- 
macy as of enquiry ; the object of which was to collect such infor- 
mation on the state of trade and commerce in the nations he was 
sent to, as might dissipate the mutual ignorance European com- 
munities have of each other’s wants; and tend to lay the foun- 
dation of a more comprehensive and liberal interchange. Hav- 
ing stated the results of his enquiries in a previous Report in 
respect to France and Belgium, he proceeded last year to Swit- 
zerland ; and the papers before us contain the information which 
he collected on the spot. 

The Report, in the first instance, is general,—applying to the 
whole of the Swiss Cantons; and to this there are appended 
a series of papers on the statistics of several of the compo- 
nent states. ‘Their revenue, their expenditure, the degree of 
education now attained, with some history of its progress— 
the food, customs, and popular privileges of the inhabitants are 
explained. There is included also in many, a short synopsis 
of commercial history ; remarks on the effects of particular oc- 
currences,—such as the Edict of Nantes, the French Reyolu. 
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tions, the Milan Decrees, and other memorable occurrences 
bearing on trade and manufactures; and it adds much to the 
weight and authority of the Reporter, that many of these sub- 
reports, if we may so call them, were prepared for his use by the 
most eminent, official, and administrative officers of the states 
which were respectively the seat of his enquiries. We are only 
restrained by their length from submitting copious extracts for 
the instruction and entertainment of our readers. 

It must be obvious to all, that if there be one region in the 
world more inaccessible to the raw materials of manufacture 
than another,—if there be a single clime within the temperate 
zone of the civilized world, wherein nature has done nothing, 
it is Switzerland. On the one side are the Alps, impervious to 
canals, and to railroads ; and, till the genius of Napoleon sur- 
mounted the difficulties, almost to road-making itself. On another 
side, France, a nation, the commercial doctrines of which are un- 
worthy of her high civilisation, and which press peculiarly upon 
her industrious and unoffending neighbour. ‘Then comes Ger- 
many, which has recently, from various causes, as much defen- 
sive as aggressive, formed herself into a powerful commercial 
league. But notwithstanding all the disadvantages of her situa- 
tion, her progress in wealth has been remarkable. 





‘It could not but excite the attention of any reflecting person, that 
the manufactures of Switzerland—almost unobserved, anu altogether 
unprotected, had been gradually, but triumphantly, forcing their way 
into all the markets of the world, however remote, or seemingly inac- 
cessible. That such a result was not the consequence of geographical 
position is obvious, for Switzerland neither produces the raw material 


which she manufactures, nor, when manufactured, has she any port of 


outlet, except on the conditions which her maritime neighbours impose 
upon her. No one of her fabrics owes its prosperity to a protecting or 
interposing legislation ; yet it is not the less true that, without custom- 
houses to exclude or laws to prohibit the full action of foreign competi- 
tion on her various industries, her progress has been almost unexampled 
in manufacturing prosperity. I anticipated, certainly, that Switzerland 
would exhibit a living and instructive example of the truth and im- 
portance of the great principles of political economy when brought into 
practical operation ; but I scarcely expected to find that they had been 
instrumental in producing such a vast mass of content and happiness as 
I found existing in the manufacturing Cantons, or that they would have 
raised so large a proportion of the labouring class to independence and 
comfort.’ 


The sources of this remarkable prosperity are to be found in 
her liberal system of commercial policy. 

‘ It is impossible,’ says Dr Bowring, ‘ to mistake the value of a policy, 
the results of which are to be traced in the general content—in the gene- 
ral prosperity. In most of the manufacturing Cantons of Switzerland the 
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power of legislation is not only indirectly, but directly, in the hands of the 
whole body of the people. Were their commercial economy opposed to 
the common interest, it could not exist fora day. It has the sanction of 
universal experience and of universal approbation. ‘Two millions of men 
have made, under every disadvantage, the experiment of free trade as a 
system. Its incontrovertible results must, I am sure, silence the doubts 
and remove the difficulties of the honest and disinterested enquirer. One 
element only is wanting to make Switzerland the most prosperous of 
manufacturing nations. Capital is rapidly increasing by the action of 
unrestricted, unfettered, unprotected industry. Intelligence is widely 
spreading—intelligence, the consequence of universal popular instruc- 
tion,’ 


Nothing, indeed, can be more honourable to the Swiss nation 
than to find, upon examination, so great a proportion of her small 
revenues devoted to purposes of instruction. ‘The items no 
doubt look small to an English eye; but still they far exceed 
the army estimates, ordinary, extraordinary, and ordnance, of 
Helvetian Chancellors of the Exche quer ; and a careful perusal of 
them will show to the pe ople of these kingdoms, that in educa- 
tional success, many countries, and amongst them the small Swiss 
commonwealth, are already our superiors; and are reaping, 
through the superiority of their popular knowledge, many advan- 
tages ‘both in social order, good morals, and sound principles, 
which are yet unattained by their more powerful but less in- 
structed neighbours. 

The following observations exhibit a striking view of the be- 
neficial effects of the freedom of industry and trade in the Swiss 
communities :— 

‘ Switzerland,’ says Dr Bowring, ‘is far away from all the great out” 
lets of trade. The cotton she manufactures has to be conveyed many 
hundreds of miles from the Mediterranean, and even a greater distance 
from the Atlantic Ocean. Her silks she imports from Italy and France, 
and her wool from Germany. When her produce seeks a market in a 
foreign land, it is exposed to the risks and « delays and charges of the 
same tardy, difficult, and expensive transit. It must find its way over 
the Jura or the Alpine mountains; be conveyed down the irriguous 
rivers, or on the inland lakes; yet, spite of all impe ioe nts, the manu- 
factured products of Switzerland are found in all the great markets of 
the universe ; and the reason is simple, but — lodaep has been 
left to itself. Wealth has not been diverted, by legislative interference, 
from its own natural tendencies. There has been no foolish struggle 
encouraged by the government between the protected monopoly of the 
few and the unprotec ted interests of the many. 

‘It might be expected that the prohibitory system with which sur- 
rounding states have fenced their frontiers would alarm the manufac- 
turers of Switzerland, and induce them to seek commercial alliances 
among the neighbouring countries, by adopting a similar legislation, 
falsely called protective. But such has not been the tendency ‘of Swiss 
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opinion, nor the recommendation of Swiss experience. M: any of the 
most enlightened manufacturers assured me, that though, in 1814, they 
were much alarmed by the great political changes in progress, and ear- 
nestly desirous of making some arrangements with other powers, grounded 
ona basis of mutual favour, they were now convinced that the free-trade 
and the free-transit policy are the wisest, the most prosperous, and the 
best. Notwithstanding the natural disadvantages of the geographical 
position of the Swiss Cantons, I am persuaded there does not exist in the 
world a manufacturing industry more sound, healthy, and elastic than 
that of Switzerland. In travelling through the different districts, I con- 
stantly found merchants and manufacturers who had established con- 
nexions with the remotest countries of the globe. They assured me 
that the anxieties had now ceased which they had felt for some time in 
consequence of the lines of custom-houses with which France, and Ger- 
many, and Italy, their circumjacent neighbours, had girdled their fron- 
tiers ; that they were, in fact, independent of that narrow and selfish 
policy which had created the tariffs of so many European nations; that 
they had been pressed into a wider and more profitable field, which they 
could successfully explore to the extent of their capitals and their means 
of production.’ 


Let us contrast with the geographical difficulties of Switzer- 
land the fortunate position of Great Britain. Look at her 
means of transit and ours; and if, according to some doctrines not 
exploded, protection is required in proportion to national encum- 
brances, do they or we require it most? Manchester receives her 
cotton by the railway from Liverpool, and the next week’s 
train returns it for exportation. Birmingham, by her canals, 
finds an easy vent in the Severn, the Mersey, or the ‘Thames; 
and, when her railroads are completed, will be the centre per- 
haps of the greatest number of important lines of transit in 
the world. Leeds and Sheffield have the Humber to their east, 
and the Mersey, for their vast American exports, on the west ; 
and the same thing may be said of other great towns, themselves 
seaports, such as “Dublin, Glasgow, Belfast, and Dundee. But 
the Helvetian Cantons are locked up by nature. Nor are they 
only hemmed in by rocks, by mountains, or by torrents. Man 
has added to these natural, conventional impediments, and made 
the pathway of manufactures from Switzerland more and more 
difficult. Yet the weak, by means of sound principles become 
strong,—‘ concordia res parve crescunt,’—and Switzerland, re- 
fused by nations a hundred times more favoured than herself all 
fair intercommunion in trade, has so foreed her way to all the 
corners of the earth, that France and Germany, the looms of Man- 
chester and Spitalfields, the artisans of Birmingham and Sheffield, 
dread her competition in cottons, silks, jewellery, and toys. She 
has surmounted her Alpine barrier, and by a victorious economy 
has pushed her way to distant markets and the sea. Leghorn 
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and Genoa, Marseilles and Havre, the ports of Belgium near the 
Rhine, and of Venice and Trieste on the Adriatic, are one or 
other within her reach by the mere effect of her unconquerable 
cheapness. Whence, then, that cheapness which achieves such 
wonders? It arises entirely from the immunity her manufac- 
turers enjoy from every vexatious impost;‘from the compara- 
tive lightness of taxation; and, above all, from the education 
prevalent amongst all classes of her population ; which makes 
them see their true interests, and has hitherto defeated every 
attempt (as may be seen by the following articles, selected 
from the Report, which were agreed to at a Confederation that 
assembled under some alarm in 1833) to introduce a protective 
system. 


‘1. The Swiss Confederation shall irrevocably adhere to its esta- 
blished system of free trade and manufacture. 

‘ 2. Under no circumstances and no conditions shall it form a part of 
the French Custom-house System, of the Prussian Commercial League, 
or the custom-house line of any foreign nation. 

‘ 3. It shall use every efiort for the establishment and extension of 
the principles of free trade. 

‘ 4. It shall, as far as possible, discuss and establish conventions with 
the neighbouring states for the disposal of agricultural and vineyard 
produce and cattle, for obtaining the free ingress of corn, and for main- 
taining the daily, reciprocal, economical, neighbourly, and border traffic 
and market transactions. 

‘ 5. Wherever a free trade is not obtainable, it shall endeavour to 
remove all prohibitions, to lower duties, and to secure the power of 
transit on the most favourable terms. 

‘ 6. When exceptionable favours can be obtained they shall be used 
for the advancement of those measures which lead to the accomplishment 
of the ends proposed, so, however, that exchanges be not thereby limited, 
nor personal liberty interfered with. 

‘ 7. In the interior of Switzerland it shall make every exertion to 
assist industry and to remove impediments to intercourse, taking care, 
however, that it do not interfere with the personal concerns of merchants 
or manufacturers.’ 


It will be collected from the foregoing remarks that Dr Bowring 
confined his attention to those portions of the Helvetian States 
which are more particularly engaged in manufacturing industry ; 
and there will be found in tabular forms, by those who have suffi- 
cient interest in the subject to peruse his very instructive Report, 
detailed accounts of the state and sources of revenue, of public debt, 
of expenditure appropriated to municipal and administrative ob- 


jects, and to popular instruction. Of these states, Zurich, Basil, 


Geneva, St Gall, Neuchatel, Appenzell, and Angovia, are the most 
listinguished for industry, and for their growing prosperity. ‘They 
have all, from small beginnings, and very early periods, been 
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engaged in manufacturing pursuits ; and by the union of objects 
half pastoral and half mechanical, the citizens have attained 
comfort almost without a parallel amongst contemporary nations, 
—combining the affluence and the intelligence, without the vices 
of more extensive communities. It appears that at various periods 
j 


attempts have been made to assimilate their system to those of 


neighbouring states ; sometimes out of dismay at contiguous re- 
strictions ; sometimes from a desire of retaliation ; and of late, in 
the case of the German Cantons, from an idea that it would be 
desirable to secure their incorporation with so large a commu- 
nity of consumers as the Prussian league. It is satisfactory, 
however, to contemplate, as we have seen by the articles just 
quoted, the universal failure of every species of hacksliding from 
sound principles ; and the augmented antip: ithy to false theories 
of trade, in proportion as education and populi wv privileges have 
become more diffused. 

Thus, notwithstanding the increase of electoral power gained 
throughout Switzerland in the year:following the last French Re- 


volution, w e in popular assemblies the triumph of principles 
which amongst us are adopted by those only whpwhave devoted 
much time and attention to the subject. In all the sub-reports 
annexed to this publication, we find a spirit of determined ads 
herence to their established system; and in some a persuasive and 
almost affecti 19 tone of remonstrance ag" ainst the oppressive du- 
ties imposed upon their productions by England and by France. 
Thus, in a p aper furnished by Von og Mull Burchhardt on 
the affairs « * Basil, that gentlemen observes—‘ Our relations 


‘with | we A and its colonies, as far as our exportations are 
‘ concerned, are of small importance on account « f the excessive- 
ly high duties levied on our productions, and which are ren- 
dered still heavier by the method employed in raising them, 
and this applie s particul: uly to our ribbons. Nevertheless, 
Switzerland imports from England indigo and other Indian 
produce, cotton, cotton-twist, cotton-c loth, cloth and other 
woollen stuffs, iron, tin, sheet-i -iron, steel, machinery, hard- 
ware, cutlery, earthenware, &c. Vor the greater de ‘velopement 
of our relations with great Britain, I can see no other means 
than the reduction of the rate of duties, the permitting the free 
exportation of certain machinery, and a more rapid and cheap 
communication between the two countries. On our part no- 
‘ thing farther can be done, as English and colonial produce ts in- 
* troduced with perfect freedom,’ 

On the other hand, what is done by England? On watches, 
a most material department of Swiss industry, we impose a duty 
of twenty per cent ; the consequence of which is, that our exche- 
quer wets searcely anv duty at all: and our Enelish watch- 
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makers have to contend against an illicit annual importation of 
20,000 watches. France has already reduced her duties on this 
article; but so numerous are the vexations, in transit and other- 
wise, that still remain, that were we to make a similar reduction, 
London would become the grand entrepot for commerce in 
watches ; because the Swiss manufacturers would much prefer a 
consignment to a house in Lendon to an adventure requiring so 
much more capital, and returns so protracted in point of time as 
those from Calcutta or New York. Nor is this branch of trade 
immaterial, when we learn, that in the Canton of Neuchatel alone 
upwards of 120,000 watches are annually made, and at Geneva 
almost as many; the total value of which cannot be far short of 
a million sterling. 

The result of Dr Bowring’s enquiries may be summed up in 
afew words. He found every where a prosperous trade in cot- 
ton, silks, and watch-making. He found an educated, an indus- 
trious, and a frugal population—the imposts of the state small, 
and the means of subsistence not augmented by duties on raw 
materials. He saw a country which bore these golden marks 
of human eulture in spite of the Alps, the physical, and France, 
and Germany, and England, the commercial enemies of her 
prosperity. 

There have been many wonders worked by commerce in the an- 
cient as well as the modern world; but no nation, ancient or modern, 
ever had difficulties to encounter so permanent and irremovable. 
When Holland had fortified herself against the ocean, her labours 
were ¢c omparatiy ely over—and having sown she reaped her harvest. 
When ‘Tyre and Carthage < 1cquired and practised navigation, 
they found themselves the monopolists of the sea, both without 
the Pillars of Hercules and within; and without additional ex- 
penses or impediments, they secured an indefinite augmentation 
of returns. But Switzerland has to renew, on every journey, 
the same dull, dreary transit. Lmbosomed amidst other states, 
she is not only subject to their political revolutions, but is 
at the merey and the caprice of less educated neighbours. 
Sometimes a German tariff, sometimes Italian non-intercourse, 
frequently French and English jealousy, but the Alps aboays 
impede her progress—yet ch ieapness and industry have sur- 
mounted all these difficulties. If the Thames refuses, in the 
Hudson she finds a haven for her merchandise—and should that 
fail, she will seek it in the Amazon or the Indus. If the West 
be hermetic uly sealed, with inextinguishable spirit she perils her 
productions, on land-journies of amazing length, through Russia 
and Persia to the Kast. ‘The same spirit which preserved her 
independence, preserves her industry. The memory of Tell 
still abides in her mountains: and as he saved her from Anstrian 
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domination, her industrious artisans now enable her to bear up 
against the more destructive warfare of a foreign competition. 

It behoves us then to consider that, if with such small advan- 
tages, —without an Arkwright, a Wedgewood, or a Watt, or the 
power of capital required to put their magnificent conceptions 
into practice,— Switzerland has done so much,—alarming us not 
only in third markets, but in Manchester itself,—how much more 
able we are, with greater natural and acquired advantages than 
any nation upon earth, to augment indefinitely those treasures, 
which are the handmaids of free trade. With the East newly 
opened to our enterprise, with the vast continents of America, 
requiring increased productions, we undoubtedly have felt less 
than might have been anticipated, the effects of our rigorous 
code. But we have nevertheless felt them—in Germany and in 
the Baltic, in Poland and Russia, and in all the kingdoms of the 
Old World. 

It ought then to become the duty of Parliament to take ad- 
vantage of the ascendency we yet enjoy, and to proclaim, by 
annual acts of liberality, our practical adherence to sound princi- 
ples. This, no doubt, is the course which is marked out for itself 
by the present Board of Trade; and the gentleman who now 
presides over that department could have taken no step more 
wise than to explore, as he has done in the case of France and 
Switzerland, and as we hear he is about to do in Italy, the actual 
state of manufactures in those countries. 

Be the determination of the people of this country, in respect 
to the reception of foreign commodities, what it may, we trust 
that the Swiss Cantons will not, from impatience at British or 
French restrictions, be diverted from the course they have 
hitherto so honourably pursued. ‘They have, from age to age, 
been visited by myriads of strangers, from the surpassing beauty 
and magnificence with which nature has invested their terri- 
tory; but it is only of late years that they have become remark- 
able as being the best practical political economists in the world ; 
and if it be true, as we believe it is, that their liberal policy has 
increased their wealth as much as it has redounded to their honour, 
we trust that when again tempted, under feelings of mortifica- 
tion at the treatment they receive, or of annoyance at the high 
duties we still impose upon their productions, to retrace their 
steps, or to make common cause with their German neighbours, 
they will meet only to re-enact the memorable resolutions of 1833, 
above quoted; and they may be assured that, at no distant time, 
a British code of commerce will arise, which will compete in its 
liberal character with theirs, and enable them, without the aid and 
intervention of the smuggler, to reciprocate with us an honour- 
able and remunerating commerce, 
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Art. X.—l. The Court and Camp of Don Carlos ; being the 
results of a late Tour in the Basque Provinces, and parts of 
Catalonia, Arragon, Castile, and Estramadura. By Micnar. 
Burke Honan. 8vo. London: 1836, 


2. Twelve Months in the British Legion. By an Officer of 
the Ninth Regiment. 8vo. London: 1836. 


rue subject of these works would render them interesting at 
the present moment were their merits much more incon- 
siderable than they are. An account by eyewitnesses of the 
state of things on the spot where a great struggle i is carrying on,— 
if not between the partisans of the two opposite principles that 
divide all Europe, yet certainly between parties in whose fate 
the adherents of those principles seem resolved to interest them- 
selves, as if the fate of their respective systems were involved in 
the issue,—cannot fail to be perused with general attention. 
Neither of the books is, indeed, at all equal in merit to Mr 
Henningsen’s, which we took notice of in our last Number; and 
the inferiority is perhaps chiefly owing to the authors having 
been engaged in far fewer and less interesting transactions. But 
both of them are well worth a careful perusal, and both are 
creditable to the writers. 

‘The Court and Camp of Don Carlos’ (a kind of title bor- 
rowed from some other book, and not very descriptive of Mr 
Honan’s work) has this advantage over the § Twelve Monthsin the 
‘ British Legion,’ that the latter ‘does not come with the authority of 
aname. ‘The advantage, however, is more apparent than real ; 
and we consider the anonymous work entitled to credit quite as 
much as if the author’s name had been given. For we recollect to 
have seen it in an advertisement, and though it is now suppressed, 
probably through modesty, it can hardly be said to be concealed ; 
inasmuch as w Thoev er compares the narrative with the lists of 
wounded, and of honours distributed after the battle of the 5th 
of May, can be at no loss to discover who the author is. As he 
has not chosen to name himself it is no business of ours to violate 
the sort of incognito in which he prefers appearing. 

As for Mr Honan, he has giv en not only his name, but the 
capacity in which he was serving; namely, as the Foreign Cor- 
respondent of a London newspaper known to take the Carlist 
side of the question. He is himself very decidedly of that opi- 
nion; but we really cannot say that he is at all a blind or even 
violent partisan. On the contrary, he appears to tell whatever he 
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saw or heard with sufficient impartiality ; and much of his narra- 
tive is unfavourable to the side he espouses. Works like his 
(and the remark applies also to the anonymous author's), though 
they are interesting, and contain information of value, are of too 
slight a description to require or to justify a very elaborate ex- 
amination. But some idea may be conveniently enough obtained 
of the state of the contest and of the country by following the 
writer in his excursion. 

Mr Honan set out in November, 1835, and soon reached Bay- 
onne, where the first thing that struck him was the open and un- 
restricted manner in which the Carlists were receiving supplies 
both of men and necessaries. There was a Carlist club known to 
be sitting and in daily communication with the insurgents within 
the Spanish frontier. His passport was backed for Spain gene- 
rally, so that he had only to choose his route; and he seems to 
have had none of the difficulty experienced by Mr Henningsen 
in making his way by the aid of smugglers into the district occu- 
pied by Don Carlos. He had, however, been furnished with se- 
cret signals before arriving at Bayonne, enabling him there to 
become acquainted with emissaries of the Infante’s party; although 
he always abstained from any party connexion himself, stronyly 
as his opinions inclined to that side. These emissaries facilitated 
his progress to the headquarters, and enabled him to introduce 
himself there. 

Some very characteristic traits of the Spaniards are given almost 
at the opening of the book. Their braggart disposition, not con- 
fined to mere form of expression, is exemplified by a reference 
to the gross exaggerations so habitually practised by both sides 
throughout the war, and which have wholly deprived of credit 
with the rest of Europe whatever comes under the title of a Spa- 
nish despatch. 


‘ Well knowing how the war was going on in the North, and that the 
Carlists were invariably successful, since the first defeat of Saarsfield to 
the final overthrow of Valdez, at the Amescuas; it was a matter of amuse- 
ment to me, then resident at Madrid, to read the daily extraordinary 
gazettes of victories, by which the Carlists were annihilated. The very 
post was often filled with letters from officers in the army, detailing their 
misfortunes to their friends, and presaging a fatal issue to the war; 
while the gazette of the same day contained brilliant details of operations 
and omens of final triumphs of the arms of the Queen. Every man in 
the Puerta del Sol knew that the gazette was false, yet still the 
Government was weak enough to publish it; and though every one 
knew it was false, yet such was the tyranny of the Liberals, that no 
person dared avow his opinions; and these narratives were sent into 
other countries uncontradicted, except by some private letters, to form 
the groundwork of financial delusion, by which, in turn, each money- 
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market of Europe has been sacrificed, and for the conception | and 
execution of which the Spanish Ministers of the Treasury enjoy a 
special reputation. I was even told by the officer of the day, on one 
of these great battles, whose duty it was to count the bodies of the 
slain enemy on the field, that he found but forty-five corpses, while 
the gazette represented no less than 3400 put hors de combat —an 
instance of exaggeration only to be matched by a Carlist bulletin, 
lately published, of Cordova’s retreat to Vittoria, which, headed 
“ Victory! Victory!! Victory!!!” declared that 9000 men were de- 
stroyed out of 12,000, although, in good truth, not more than about 
sixty poor fellows bit the dust. 

‘It must be admitted that the Carlist exaggerations were less fre- 
quent than the others; for while the Queen’s gazette announced that 
the Infante’s force was diminished to a small mountain-band, which was 
about expiring from starvation, we have seen it increasing daily in num- 
ber and equipment, until, from a commencement of 700 men, it has 
swollen to a number of 30,000 armed and organized—and that, while it 
was stated to be in the throes of death, it was driving a succession of 
seven Queen's generals before it, and finally occupying the whole of the 
provinces, and defying every new attempt that was made to put it 
dow n..—Pp. S, Ve 

To be sure the part of this passage which follows what we have 
quoted, must be admitted to put the reader’s credulity to a se- 
vere trial. So much was this habit of exaggeration admitted, 
that Mr Honan says the Christino officers themselves made a jest 
of it. So far we can go along with him. But surely, when he 
tells us that he heard one of them say at table, * I was beaten— 
‘I have committed faults which in any other service would 
‘ cashier me; and look! here is the sword which the Queen has 
‘ given me, and here is the commission by which I am appointed 
* Commander-in-Chief’—we are justified in pausing ; and in 
concluding that our author has either been made game of by a 
bad joke ‘of the general, or has misunderstood what his Excel- 
lency said. 

The table-@héte which he frequented at Bayonne gave him 
opportunities of observing this spirit of exaggeration, so well 
known to all who recollect the events and the buastings during the 
Peninsular war. 

The Englishmen were, as they ever are, taciturn, and wondered at 
the 1 vustle of their companions; Ww hile the French were gay, and chatted 
and laughed on indifferent subjects, and seemed desirous to throw off 
the political character until the moment of action arrived, when the old 
royalist blood would show that men were still alive, sans peur et sans 
reproche ; but the Spaniards were not for a moment at their ease; and 
the most indifferent spectator must have observed that some deep spell 
was upon them, Each would, in turn, break out into violent denuncia- 
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tions against the Queen, or some of the people most forward in support- 
ing her; while others discussed the state of the nation, and prospects of 
the two belligerents, with a fluency and a wisdom which astonished me, 
although well accustomed to a Spaniard’s flow of words. The youngest 
had but just arrived from the headquarters of Don Carlos, and was 
about to undertake a mission into one of the southern provinces—and 
two were, it was hinted, preparing to venture to Madrid, to wake the 
sluggish hopes of their party there. All were full of zeal and warmth : 
at least, their words were those of fire, and if their actions but corres- 
ponded to their promises, Don Carlos would be faithfully served. But 
I have seen too much of Spaniards to be deceived by any show of deter- 
mination; and I have known a man talk by the hour at the Puerta dil 
Sol, of honour, virtue, and patriotism, till the blood boiled within me ; 
and I have found the same person go the round of all the ¢ertudids at 
night, with the same set of ideas, and the same inspiring language, all 
which was to end in his doing nothing; for the display and the pleasure 
of hearing himself talk was all he aimed at.’—Pp. 13, 14. 


One of the most remarkable circumstances in the state of the 
country, through which the author passed on his way to Don 
Carlos’s headquarters, was the little interruption given by the 
war to agricultural operations; or generally to the comforts of 
the people. Tillage, and all farming pursuits were apparently car- 
ried on as if every thing had been in a state of profound peace. 
The accommodation at the inns was almost uniformly good; 
indeed he hardly seems to have been in an indifferent one to the 
North of Vittoria; and the inhabitants of the country generally 
were in easy circumstances. Though contributions were levied 
for the Infante’s service, this was done with regularity ; and, the 
people being all willing contributors, the demands were light 
upon them. 

From Irun the author proceeded to Hernani; and he says he 
was at some pains to ascertain the real nature of the affair which 
took place there between the British Legion, then for the first 
time engaged, and the Carlists. Why we should rather credit his 
account of the matter—that is, the account given him by the Car- 
lists—than the Christino version, does not appear very clear. 
However, he broadly asserts, that pretending it was only a recon- 
noitring, when there was nothing to examine, is absurd ; and that 
claiming a victory, because the Carlists on being attacked, drew 
in their outposts (a matter of course on coming to engagement), 
is still more preposterous. Leaving this matter to be decided by 
a more narrow examination of the accounts, and of the position 
before and after the engagement, we may follow Mr Honan into the 
presence of General Gomez, to whom he was presented at Her- 
nani, As we have, of course, no wish whatever that the case of 
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the Carlists, such as it is, both against our interference, and on its 
prospects of success, should be kept back, we shall extract his 
account of this interview. 


‘We found him in company with General Montenegro of the artil- 
lery, and General Silvester of the engineers, two officers well known in 
the Spanish army, and who had, not many months since, come over to 
Don Carlos. We were exceedingly well received ; and Gomez, attend- 
ed by Colonel Esterica, who was chief of the staff on the day of the 
attack I have been describing, explained the whole position with brevity 
and simplicity, and without any of that vain boasting so peculiar to the 
Spanish. Both these gentlemen gave the English every credit for their 
bravery in the attack, “and declared it was their gallantry which saved 
the Christinos from being cut to pieces in the retreat; but they at the 
same time expressed themselves strongly against our countrymen for 
meddling in a contest with which they had no concern, and fighting in the 
name of liberty against the free provinces of the North, where there has 
existed for centuries a representation and a constitution. They conversed 
freely on the state of the Carlist cause, and spoke with confidence of 
a favourable result; as all the late advices from Catalonia proved the 
insurrection was in full activity there, and that, as the candle was thus 
lighted at both ends, it must speedily take fire in the centre, which was 
Arragon. They made no scruple of admitting the weakness of their 
cavalry, and the want of money, which compelled them to keep the 
troops two months in arrear, and the variety of obstacles which time 
must produce against them; but they were not only full of hope, but of 
confidence ; and they appealed to the state of the country through which 
we came, as to the progress which they had made within the last twelve 
months—the provinces then militarily occupied by the Christinos being 
now entirely free. Gomez was a good-looking man, about forty- -five, 
with a high ‘forehead, a little bald, and an air of common-sense, if not of 
great talent, about him. He was dressed in a blue frock, with the but- 
tons of Carlos V, Esterica, the chief of his staff, was a tall handsome 
fellow, six feet high, with a pair of noble mustaches, looking the true 

guerilla chief, with his samara and Boyna. General Montenegro was 
ceually amiable, and he conversed without ceremony on the nature of 
the service and the plans which he had in view. He is a very small 
man, but with a sharp clear eye that promises much for his intellect ; 
and the Carlists made public rejoicing when he joined them, not only on 
account of his great experience as an artillery officer, but because his 
well-known prudence was a guarantee that he thought theirs the strong- 
est side. General Silvester was also a delicate-looking man, but full of 
knowledge, and eminent as an engineer. He wore his arm in a sling, 
having fallen from his horse in one of the late excursions. Our party 
was strengthened by Segastibelsa, the commander-in-chief of the pro- 
vince of Guipuzcoa, into which I have forgotten to say we entered at 
Irun, and by his second in command, Isturitza, both with big whiskers 
and mustaches, and being fine specimens of guerilla chiefs, which they 
in reality were, more than regular soldiers. 

‘ We had thus, in the apartment of Gomez, no less than five general 
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officers, all practical men, with their staff of officers, of the best families 
of Spain ; so that we had the opportunity of being convinced by our own 
eyes that Don Carlos was followed not by adventurers, but by gentle- 
men, who, if they had not shown their devotion to him, might have re- 
mained with rank and pay in the Queen’s army..—Pp. 73, 76. 


Mr Honan and his two travelling companions, one of whom was 


an English officer, had an opportunity in this neighbourhood of 


seeing somewhat of the cannonade, which was, though at in- 
terv als, kept up from St Sebastian. As often as any of the Car- 
lists were seen, shot were fired, and they retreated behind an old 
building ; from which shelter they sallied to pick up the balls,—a 
premium heing giv en for these by their leaders. But upon these 
particulars, and others of a personal and unimportant kind, we 
do not detain the reader ; our object being to note the statements 
which have some bearing upon the questions involved in the 
contest. Of this latter description i is the representation constantly 
made by our author, that Don Carlos has very little support from 
the priests. After observing that he had only seen one monk, 
and half a dozen of the secul: ar clergy near the army, he says he 
enquired the reason of ¢ this se: arcity ‘of holy men ;’ ‘and was told 
that they were in little favour at headquarters, the generals 

gladly dispensing with their attendance. The church, he adds, had 
not come forward, as was expected, for Don Carlos, who was much 


displeased to find that it did nothing for him until the massacre of 


the friars at Madrid, and the burning of the convents by General 
Rodil. In another part of his book, he describes the Infante as 
‘a conscientious and a religious man, but not a bigot ;’ and as 
making ‘ a just distinction between the parish clergy and the lazy 
‘ friars.’ Nay, he affirms that Don Carlos is understood to § view 
‘ without regret the step taken by the Queen’s government to 
‘ convert these overgrown properties to the national use; as he 
‘ hopes to arrive in time at Madrid to profit by the harvest, 
‘which it is sowing.’ Hereupon our author breaks forth in 
astonishment at the i ignorance which prevails in England upon 
this subject—and that, ‘ while every one asserts that Don 
* Carlos is surrounded with monks, and singing psalms all day, 
‘ he has no other religious professor near him but his confessor— 
* a jolly fat priest, w ho i is fond of his wine and a frolic, and cor- 
‘ dially detests the cowl and the cell.’ Now, without at all 
disputing these facts, we cannot help thinking ‘that the prince, 
whom our author holds entitled to the Spanish crown, has at 
all events an undeniable right to use the prayer of the well- 
known Spanish proverb with regard to his friends. Tor was 
there ever any thing worse than the light in which Mr Honan’s 
kindly zeal in his behalf has led him to represent this prince ? 
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* He could not, in his position’ (says our author), venture to 
‘ say so, —alluding to his alleged dislike of friars and love of 
monastic confiscation. But then he would fain take all the be- 
nefit of the sacrilegious pillage (as good Catholics and legiti- 
mates must hold it to be), while he throws the blame of it upon 
his rivals; and he has no kind of objection to be thought the 
champion of the establishment, lazy friars and all, whilst he 
grounds his appeals to the ignorant and superstitious people upon 
the measures adopted against these abuses by the Christinos, and 
yet is himself, after all, just as little a friend to the system as any 
of them! 

The next point to which the author’s party directed their 
journey, was Onate, which Don Carlos had made his residence 
from the earliest period of the war; and to obtain possession of 
which the unsuccessful attempt in October, 1835, had been made 
by the Christinos under Cordova, and by the Legion in their sup- 
port. At Onate, Mr Honan was introduced to M. Cruz Mayor, 
Don Carlos’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, whom he describes as 
a person overwhelmed with the business of his office, having 
hardly a moment in the day tohimself. He received our author, 
however, with much courtesy, and entered at large into the whole 
particulars of the Carlist cause,—admitting all the points that were 
unfavourable to their prospects,—but dwelling upon the brighter 
side also ; and stating that the rising in Catalonia was the main 
ground of his confident expectations of final success. The cir- 
cumstances communicated, including the details of the Carlist 
force, need not be here described; we have no doubt that they 
are given as the Minister stated them; we have as little doubt 
that the author informed him of the purpose for which he was 
visiting the Basque provinces, and the headquarters of the army, 
as well as the court of the Infante,—namely, to publish whatever 
facts he could collect in an English newspaper. ‘Thus apprised, 
the minister’s account would naturally enough be made just what 
he was desirous to have conveyed through that channel to the 
people of England, and especially of London. It is only fair 
towards the author to add, that he by no means coveted the op- 
portunity of being presented to Don Carlos. Indeed, when the 
Minister proposed it, Mr Honan showed much delicacy in rather 
declining it; on the ground that, connected with neither party, 
his intention was to visit Madrid, where he was on friendly terms 
with many of the Christinos. But the Minister pressed him to be 
presented ; declaring that they were very desirous the truth should 
bemade known, in order to check the misrepresentations current in 
England. We shall only mention the total amount of the army in 
the Basque provinces, which was stated at about 82,000; and the 
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security in which Don Carlos lived at Onate, without any works 
of defence, and only 500 men to guard him. These cireumstan- 
ces were much relied upon as showing how far from desperate his 
affairs were. From the 200 officers sent to discipline and com- 
mand the Catalonians, great things were expected. The civil 
arrangements—especially the important matter of the contributions 
levied—were represented as placed upon a satisfactory footing ; 
and the Infente has, it seems, carefully avoided the system of 
confiscation adopted by the Queen’s party ; in so much as to pre- 
serve, Mr Honan says, the valuables in a hostile nobleman’s house 
for a year past, though the sale of them would have realized a 
large sum—a thing which we take for granted could only have 
occurred through some strange accident, and never happened a 
second time. ‘The supply of the troops with provisions is de- 
scribed as ample ;—a pound of white bread, a pound of meat, and 
a pint of wine, with one real, or about twopence halfpenny, a-day, 
in money, though the pay was then two months in arrear. Cer- 
tainly, except the English and French armies, there are none in 
Europe that come near this, and even those do not much exceed 
it. Our readers will naturally enough desire to see something 
of Don Carlos, who, as might be expected, is our author’s fa- 
vourite hero. 


‘I found the Prince standing near a table covered with papers; and 
to those who know his amiability of manner, and the natural sweetness 
of his disposition, it is not necessary for me to say that I was most kindly 
received. He hoped that my friends and I had been well treated on 
our journey, as it was his wish that Englishmen should meet every ac- 
commodation and facility, because he looked upon us as friends, by 
whom he had been protected in the moment of difficulty ; and he as- 
sured me that orders should be given to open every source of informa- 
tion to us, as his only desire was, that the truth and the whole truth 
should be made known. He considered his claims founded in justice, 
and supported by the voice of the people; and as success had at- 
tended all his efforts since his arrival in the provinces, he had nothing 
to conceal, and our investigation would render him good, not harm ; as 
it was only by honourable and unprejudiced men visiting his army, that 
the tales which had been circulated to his injury could be refuted. 

‘ Don Carlos then did me the honour to remember having seen me 
at Madrid, and, with a quiet smile, hoped soon to repeat that pleasure. 
| retired as soon as the Infante ceased to speak ; and he bade me fare- 
well in a most affectionate tone, repeating that orders should be given 
to facilitate my views in every respect. 

‘ Don Carlos wore a plain blue frock-coat; and it was his wish that 
every one should be presented to him without ceremony, as his good 
sense told him that the forms of the Madrid court would be out of place 
at Onate, and in the midst of a campaign. He was looking thinner 
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than when I saw him before, and fatigue and care had evidently put 
furrows in his cheeks ; but his countenance was as usual—full of bene- 
volence, and though not a handsome man, his dark full eye gave ex- 
pression to his face; and the sweetness of his voice, and the gentleness 
of his manners, surprised you into loving him, whatever were your opi- 
nions as to his political rights. —Pp. 114-116. 


Mr Honan runs onin his praise, but we must content ourselves 
with transcribing two or three sentences in which he concentrates 
his panegyric :— 


‘ Don Carlos’s character is but little understood in England ; and it 
is strange to find a prejudice there against him, when he possesses 
every quality which we prize, and consider indispensable in men of 
elevated station. He is just, humane, and generous, and so great a 
lover of truth, that he has never been known to break his word, or to 
allow an equivocation in his presence. He was the only member of 
the Royal family at Madrid who paid debts, or preserved regularity in 
the household. The weekly bills were paid with the same exactness as 
in an English family ; and while all the other inhabitants of the palace, 
to whom tradesmen applied in vain, indulged in dissipation, and disre- 
garded increased expense, his system was so thoroughly maintained, 
that though he left Madrid for Lisbon at a few days’ notice, not a 
shilling remained unsettled. 

‘ An heir to the throne, according to a strict entail—full of virtues 
—without a stain on his public or private character—an honest, moral, 
and a liberal man—a good husband—a good father—humane and chari- 
table; still he is a fugitive from his proper home, hunted by those who 
have fed on his bounty ; and he may yet fall a victim to the malice of 
his enemies. Let us not discuss his claims, but render justice to his 
principles ; and if he should succeed, let England believe that fortune 
has not favoured the unworthy; and if he should fail, let him at least 
command our sympathy and esteem.’—Pp. 116-119. 

We shall not stop to enquire how his well-known decree came 
to proceed from one thus represented as remarkable for justice, 
humanity, and generosity. Nor shall we ask how he came to ap- 
prove of the frightful butcheries committed in pursuance, or ra- 
ther in excess of it, by the savage spirit of Zumalacarregui, as 
related by Mr Henningsen and his other eulogists. 

Our author visited the headquarters of other divisions of the 
Basque army ; but a very large portion of his volume is occupied 
with the account of his journeys over parts of those provinces 
which had been, in the former years of this civil war, the scenes 
of the more remarkable engagements. No doubt such a tour 
has its interest, especially to military men; but the accounts of 
the different affairs which are introduced, at considerable length, 
as each place is visited, do not require to be much considered 
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here. They are necessarily received by the author at second 
hand,—often at a great distance from the actors or eyewitnesses ; 
and when it is considered, that most of those best able to instruct 
him may have been aware of the view with which his enquiries 
were made, we cannot avoid feeling considerable distrust of their 
relations; notwithstanding his entreaties to his informants that they 
would rather understate than exaggerate—an advice given in vain, 
we should fear, to Spaniards. 

Among those general officers who treated our author with 
much attention, and spoke, as he represents, and no doubt be- 
lieves, most confidentially to him, was Count Casa Eguia. He 
is described as a fine old gentleman, of sixty-five, whose whole 
body has been shattered to pieces by one of those diabolical con- 
trivances of cowardly malignity, which, it should seem, are pecu- 
liar to the Spaniards of the present day—a letter enclosing some 
detonating powder. By this he lost his left arm and two fingers 
of his right hand, and had tw enty wounds in his body. He was 
one of the Duke of W ellington’s aide-de-camps during the Penin- 
sular War; and told our author (not, we conclude, in confidence) 
‘ that he made it a rule to imitate the decision and promptitude 
‘ which marks all the movements of his great master. He 
complained much of not being able to bring Cordova to an 
action ;—‘ assured us that he had repeatedly offered battle within 
‘ the last three months, which the other had declined ;’ anc ‘ap- 
‘ pealed to us, if the flank march which had been made almost 
under our eyes, did not give sufficient opportunity to the con- 
joined Spanish and auxiliary troops to attack him if they dared, 
‘ their numbers being so superior to his.’ This is only a very 
little of all the confidential communications of this worthy old 
gentleman, who, strictly as he may follow his rule of imitating 
the Duke of W ellington, i in always being prompt and decided, 
must, we suspect, have formed his communicativ e habits in some 
other school. In speaking, however, * with enthusiasm of the 
‘ conduct of his troops,’ we must admit that he follows the exam- 
ple of his illustrious master. 

Having completed his tour of these provinces, Mr Honanreturned 
to Bayonne, fully convinced that, with a force less than 150,000 
men, the Queen’s generals never could subdue and keep down 
the Carlist troops and their partisans ; and that the abolition of 
their peculiar privileges (fuéros) by the injudicious conduct of 
the government, has so exasperated the whole people, excepting 
some of the inhabitants of the towns, that if Don Carlos were 
destroyed to-morrow, there would still be the same struggle 
maintained for their independence. 
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He next crossed the province of Languedoc, and went throurh 
Toulouse, to the Spanish frontier on the Perpignan side, with 
the view of visiting Catalonia. On the road towards Barcelona, 
the intelligence met him of the horrid atrocities which signa- 
lized the first insurrection in that city. The rest of the volume, 
nearly one-half of it, has little or nothing to do with either the 
Court or the Camp of Don Carlos ; but it possesses considerable 
interest, and throws some light upon the present state of the 
Spanish nation. In Catalonia, he describes the country as all 
Carlist, and the adherents of the Queen as only to be found in 
the towns; while the regular army of the Christinos does not 
exceed 5000, though 40,000 volunteers have been armed, chiefly 
with muskets sent out since the Quadruple ‘Treaty. 

The whole details of the Barcelona insurrection, and the dread- 
ful murder of O’ Donnell and the other prisoners in cold blood, 
are given upon the authority of eyewitnesses, for whose veracity 
our author vouches. We are averse to enter into the shocking 
details; but the outline may be given shortly. Some sudden 
excitement was occasioned by rumours, probably well founded, of 
the Carlists having massacred several of the Christinos in a vil- 
lage which they had taken; and a few young men ran about 
crying out ‘ death to the traitors.’ A great mob was soon collected, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor opposing no resistance whatever, 
nor any of the authorities interposing at all, the multitude, headed 
by boys who had been parading in the processions of the season, 
ran to the citadel, which the troops helped them to scale, and 
obtained from the officer commanding a list of the names of the 
prisoners in the three prisons. ‘These wretched victims were 
then brought out with the greatest regularity, one after another 
as by a roll-call, according to their rank, and inhumanly. put to 
death. A hundred and seven persons, of whom ten were officers, 
thus perished. Colonel O’ Donnell, whose wife had just obtained 
his exchange at the Carlist headquarters, but had not arrived 
with it, was among the number; and the brutal ferocity with which 
these execrable cannibals treated his mangled remains, as indeed 
their brethren at Madrid have since done Quesada’s, the Chris- 
tino General, cannot be recorded to pollute our page. But, one 
statement of our author must be added, in the hope that it may 
receive a contradiction; and if not, that the indignation which it 
is so well calculated to excite may serve to prevent a repetition 
of sucha crime. It is said that when the alarm began, the com- 
mander of the English squadron waited on the acting Governor, 
and offered him the assistance of our marines as a demonstration 3 
and that he refused it through fear of committing himself with the 
furious mob,—alleging, however, that no mischief was intended. 
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If this be true, no error in judgment can excuse it; for the fact is 
undeniable that the Governor offered no resistance ,—possibly with 
his own forces had not sufficient means of doing so. When indeed 
the multitude turned from the bloody orgies to ) proclaim the Con- 
stitution, and had actually laid the stone to commemorate its 
revival, the Governor lost no time in making his stand. He got 
his troops under arms, harangued the people, and, on pretence 
that the further mention of the Constitution would divide them as 
against the common enemy, prevailed with them toremove the stone 
and drop all such proceedings. Mina soon after arrived, and 
arrested the ringleaders in the constitutional part of the revolt ; 
among whom an English gentleman, wholly unconcerned in it, 

was seized ; and they were all sent on board the British squadron, 
in order, it was said, to save them from the mob; though our author 
asserts, that the feelings of the mob were quite with them, and 
therefore treats this as a pretence—inveighing loudly against con- 
verting ‘a British man-of-war into a gaol.’ How can he tell 
what the feelings of the mob were ? True, they had been en- 
gaged a day or two before in proclaiming the Constitution ; but is 
that the least security against their thirsting for the blood of their 
ringleaders in four-and- -twenty hours after? The refusal, how- 
ever, of the proffered aid from our squadron, if it be oad 
stated, and the non-resistance to the blood-thirsty multitude at 

the beginning of the insurrection, forms a charge of the gravest 
kind against the Lieutenant-Governor, and makes him ‘wholly 
responsible for the atrocious events which followed. We cannot 
withhold in this case the application of the.rule to which we for- 
merly referred in speaking of the massacres committed by the 
Carlist chiefs, under the alleged pressure of their sanguinary 
followers. No manina commanding station, be it military or 


civil, has a right to expect that he should escape the blame of 


acts which he lets himself be either frightened, or seduced into 
doing, by means of others, over whom his duty requires him to 
exercise a control. Such a defence is an aggravation of the 
crime ; such involuntary conduct is beyond description despicable, 
without losing one of the bad qualities which would have been 
confessed to mark the voluntary act. No attempts, Mr Honan 
asserts, have ever been made to bring the perpetrators of the 
massacre to justice. From hence he infers that the Queen’s 
government has made itself responsible for it ; and that the other 
parties to the Quadruple Alliance are not only justified in with- 
drawing from it, but bound to do so, But without a knowledge 
of all that has passed on this subject between the parties, no one 


can take upon himself to condemn our government and that of 


France for not having adopted this resolution. 
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Our author went from Barcelona by sea to Port Vendres, and 
from thence, after making a tour in France, he proceeded to 
Madrid. ‘The following particulars relating to his passage of the 
Pyrenees may amuse the reader. 

‘ After an hour’s progress, we passed the lone house which marked 
the frontier, and entered Spain again, for the third time within three 
months, and commenced at once to climb the formidable barrier of 
mountain which nature has placed between both countries. The snow 
had accumulated in some places, on each side of the track which was 
kept down by the constant traffic, as high as the horse’s head, and 
sometimes as high as that of the rider; and it seemed asif the road had 
been cut through it as through a chalk hill, while in other parts it 
formed a wall on one side of the way, the other looking over some fear- 
ful precipice, on the banks of which the snow had no hold to accumulate, 
and from which one false step of the mule would have dashed us into 
eternity. The force of habit in our courier was here remarkable: like 
all those men who are on horseback for several days together, he had 
learned to sleep in the saddle; and even in the most dangerous places 
and on the most uneven ground he sat, his knees and thighs mechani- 
cally closed against the mule’s side, with his eyes shut, and buried in 
profound slumber. There was one particular place, with a mountain of 
snow at one hand and a yawning gulf of some hundred feet on the other, 
in which a noisy torrent roared, where the track was so narrow that 
none but a mule weil acomtened to the walk could hold his feet ; and 
the reader may well judge my surprise, when, having passed it myself, I 
looked round to see how my companions fared, to find the courier still 
sleeping, I may say snoring, unconscious of the least danger. I waited 
till the peril was past, and then I awoke him, entreating for all our 
sakes that he would resist the inclination to doze till we got into better 
ground ; but though he faithfully promised he would, I found him in a 
few minutes relapsed again, and I gave up remonstrance for the future. 
The couriers employed between Madrid and Paris perform the journey 
in five days, and sometimes in four hours less; and one, that I had oc- 
casion to despatch to London, made the whole journey in six days ani 
four hours. ‘They travel night and day, snatching a morsel of occasional 
refreshment, and availing themselves sometimes in France of a cabriolet, 
if it can be procured. ‘The couriers of the French and English embas- 
sies are slow in comparison with those employed by the bankers and 
merchants, and I have known one of very heavy weight who had gone 
and returned from Paris to Madrid in eleven days. 

« At length we gained the summit of the mountain, and commenced 
our descent; but the track became every moment worse and more 
dangerous in the going down than in the ascent. The guides entreat- 
ed us to dismount and walk; but the courier reluctantly gave up his 

saddle and his sleep, and, after an half hour’s march in his heavy Jack- 
asia, he declared he could not stand the fatigue, and he again crossed his 
mule, and gave his life to chance.’-—Pp. 331-333, 


His account of what he saw at Madrid is in several respects 
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curious ; and we are not aware of any description in an English 
work so full and so striking, as his is, of the whole particulars of a 
Bull Fight. It occupies several chapters, and to give any ab- 
stract of it is quite inconsistent with our present purpose. But 
no one can read it, and also mark the signs of a cruel national 
character which this, like all other works, “ascribe to the Spanish 
people, without being persuaded that the two things have some 
connexion. ‘The delight taken by all classes, from the monarch 
to the most abject of the rabble, in those s sanguinary sports,—n: y M 
the enthusiasm amounting to ecstasy with which the women of a!! 
conditions gaze on them,—may by some be taken for only collate- 
ral effects of the same disposition which engendered the more hor- 
rible butcheries of Madrid and of Barcelona. ‘There must need 
be a mutual influence ke spt up between men’s dispositions and their 
habits of life ; nor can it be reasonably doubted, upon any hypo- 
thesis, that the Spanish, like the Roman games, directly tend to 
maintain and ex tasperate those savage propensities in which they 
may hav e originated. * The poor horse is gored in a fearful man- 
‘ner’ (says Mr Honan after observing th at—* to this part of the 
: fight no experience can re concile a stranger’), ‘his chest with deep 
‘ gashes, his belly often ripped up, and, can I say it, his entrails 
‘hanging on the ground! ‘Lhe crowd do not feel the cruelty, and 

* all classes rise in transport, and cheer the bull, exclaiming that 
* such a race is always game, and the most delicate ladies wave 
© their handkerchiefs.’ It was the same people that kicked about 
the untortunate O’ Donnell’s head, and left it for days on the street 
and the public walks; to say nothing of the worser enormities prac- 
tised upon his and Quesada’s remains. 

Mr Honan had not been more than two days at Madrid when 
he was ordered to leave Spain, after some communication, he 
says, had passed between the British Ambassador and the Spanish 
Government. He expressed his readiness to go if an order from 
the Police came to him; but he was suffered to remain unmolest- 
ed for a month; and in order to satisfy his friends that their 
fears for his personal safety among the excited Christinos were 
unfounded, he had purposely frequented all kinds of places 
of public resort, and gone unmasked to masquerades, where 
there were hundreds who knew his political leanings, and 
his recent visits to the Carlist quarters. It seemed, he says, as 
if the government had seen the folly of their objecting to his resi- 
dence. But one morning at six o ‘clock he was awakened by an 
officer from the Police, w rho produced an order and a passport for 
Lisbon. He was not suffered to communicate with any one, 
even his banker, except the British minister, whose house was 
next door; and was carried away as soon as he had dressed 
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himself and breakfasted, and paid his bills. He was strictly 

guarded on the journey ; the officers who accompanied him being 
well armed, and one of them always sle eping in the same room 
with him. After ten days thus passed, in the depth of winter, he 
was liberated upon their arrival at the Portuguese frontier. We 
take for granted that there must have been some pretext stated, 
at least, to the British ambassador, for this very extraordinary 
procee ding. Surely no man can think of conte nding that Mr 
Honan’s opinions being favourable to the Carlists, w hile he was 
acting in every respect an open part, and only doing what he 
professe d to do, and being g what he avowed himself, offered the 
shadow of a justification for such an outré age? It is true there 
is only the statement of one party before us; but it must be re- 
membered that nearly the same narrative was made public at the 
time, and has received no contradiction, At any rate it is now 
before the world, with the name of the writer,—the sufferer; and 
there can be no doubt that some explanation will be given—it is 
to be hoped a satisfactory one. 


The work of the Officer inthe British Legion is, as might be 
expected, written under the influence of feelings and opinions 
quite the reverse of Mr Honan’s; yet the discrepancy in the re- 
sults of the observations made upon the country and the contend- 
ing forces is much less considerable than could have been fore- 
seen—a circumstance extremely creditable to the fairness of both 
writers. It is true that the more general results drawn by each 
from his observations, as to the ultimate event of the war, would 
probably be exceedingly different; yet the Christino officer is 
very far indeed from underrating the ‘difficulties of the Constitu- 
tional cause, or treating the power of its adversaries as other than 
most formidable. He gives, too, a very impartial account of the 
affairs of Hernani, Orduna, and others, in which the Queen’s 
troops either had nothing to boast of, or were severely handled, 
and indeed defeated with great loss. But there prev vails through 
the narrative a strong prejudice against some of the Spanish com- 
manders, and generally against the government. Nor is it Cor- 
dova alone of whom the worst possible description is given. Others 
whom the breath of suspicion has never assailed, are treated as 
feeble and irresolute, though the charge of tre: chery i is reserved 
for Cordova. All, however, that is proved wainst him is his 
having display ed a more than ordinary portion of that intolerable 
exaggeration in which his countrymen seem to indulge, beyond all 
ocher men, when describing their own exploits. ‘That there is, 
however, some degree of national prejudice in our author’s opinion 
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of the Spaniards, the following anecdote may suffice to show. 
After saying that he was led to his quarters at the priest’s house, 
in a village which he names, but which, on the priest’s account, 
we shall not, he adds, — 

¢ He was a tall, handsome, aristocratical-looking man, and more like 
a dashing English cavalry officer than any I had met in Spain. He ask- 
ed me a number of questions about the ‘difference between Spanish and 
English tactics, and appeared to be somewhat struck when I told him 
that in the cavalry we went “ threes right” and “ threes left” as they 
did. He was very curious as to what we thought of the war, and whe- 
ther in our opinion it was just or unjust. 1 replied of course that we 
all thought it a base and infamous war on the part of Don Carlos, and 
that but for Cordova it would have been long since terminated. He 
fully agreed with me in the latter particular, and with regard to the ge- 
neral character of Spanish officers compared with French and English, 
made use of this remarkable expression—“ Ell oficial Frances é Ingles 
tiene honor; el Espanol no tiene nada”’—*« the French and E ngli sh 
officer possesses a sense of honour; the Spanish has none.” After an- 
swering all his queries to his satisfaction, he said that the best thing we 
could do would be to go to sleep, to which I fully assented.’—Pp. 170, 
171. 

The sufferings of the Legion from want, ill-treatment by the 
Spanish Government, and disease, are detailed in a manner which 
will probably have the effect of still further lessening the incli- 
nation to join it. Our author ascribes the disease, indeed, to 
their treatment; and argues that it must have been as he states, 
from their having had no sickness among them till they came to 
Vittoria, where the *y were ‘ in quarters and with nothing to do.’ 
We believe this is the ordinary case : while troops are in the field, 
whatever hardships they undergo, the excitement occasioned by 
the service keeps them i ‘in health ; ; but fever and dysentery (as at 
Vittoria) break out upon their going into quarters. They lost a 
thousand men in this way in a few weeks, It is remarkable that 
the Irish brigade suffered little or nothing from sickness in the 
very same circumstances ; and ‘ throve and grew fat,’ upon the 
same ‘ bad rations, and in the same severe winter’ that proved 
fatal to so many of the English and Scotch. The author as- 
cribes this difference to the w wretched fare which they are accus- 
tomed to in their own country. ‘The following description of Vit- 
toria during the sickness, is sufficiently striking, though the levi- 
ty of one part is extremely reprehensible — 

‘ The natural gloominess of the town, added to the universal sick- 
ness that broke out at this period, gave it the look of a city of the 


plague, The hospitals were full of ook and dying, and from ‘dawn of 


day till set of sun, the streets re-echoed to the melancholy sounds of the 
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fife and drum playing the Dead March as the departed soldier was borne 
to his last home. The air seemed loaded with fever, and those who 
marched in the train followed with a lack-lustre eye, as if aware that 
their turn was next. The boys in the streets, struck with the mourn- 
ful solemnity of a ceremony which is unknown in the Spanish army, 
paraded up and down with sticks reversed and whistling the funeral 
anthem—the ladies in the balconies caught up the air and continued it 
on their pianos—the very bugles that sounded the reveil and advance 
had a lugubrious sound, as if blown by a man in his grave; and at 
leneth the Dead March in Saul became the only piece of music current 
in Vittoria during the whole of the five months the Legion was quartered 
there and in its vicinity. 

‘ The number of deaths speedily augmented to such a degree that all 
attempt at ceremony was abolished, and the bodies were carried away in 
carts to the burial ground, where they were thrown six or seven into 
the same hole. Those that died of our regiment were buried in a piece 
of ground outside the walls, called the Campo Santo, where we prevail- 
ed on the priest to mutter over a prayer or two by assuring him that 
the deceased was a good Catholic. “ Half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” and it was thought that a Catholic prayer over a dead Protestant 
was better than no prayer at all’—Pp. 120, 121. 


‘The account of a surprise is also very good ; and the merriment 
of the writer being here quite in its proper place, does not offend 
as when he introduces it on the occasion of a funeral :— 


‘T and my friend had gone to bed after a rainy day which had in- 
creased the mud in and about the vill we to a perilous depth, and wet 
luxuriating in all the pleasures of a comfortable mattress, when just *S 
we had wrapped ourselves in Sancho’s “ blanket of sleep,” a repeated 
knocking at the door mingled in our dreams as the rumbling of distant 
thunder or the surge of the roaring ocean. 

6 C »” said I, in the first ements of disturbed somnolency, 
“ there’s a knock at the door.” ‘ Pooh, nonsense, it’s only the artil- 
lery going by,” snored my companion, turning on his side—* go to sleep, 
I hear nothing.” Willing to be persuaded, I turned on my side also, 
and was on the point of again dropping into a profound slumber, when a 
loud rattling knock convinced us of its reality and caused us to start 
upon our feet to discover the reason. 

«« Sir! gentlemen!” shouted the hated voice of a corporal, “ the 
regiment has fallen in—it's just marching off” —and throwing open the 

shutter of the window to ascertain the truth of the assertion, we heard 
the heavy tramp of men in the dark, and the startling sounds of “ right 
turn, left wheel,” as the companies passed the corner of our house and 
entered the long muddy lane leading to Ilarraza. 








«“ What merry lives we lead that soldiers be,” 


thought I, as hastily slip ping on my stockings and boots, I recollected 
that not a single preparation had been made for the auodk, and that our 
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scattered garments were lying about the floor, the saddle-hags unpacked, 
the kitchen fire out, and no light to be got, and Mora her elf fast asleep 
in her stall. In this extre ar awa! ening the host and hostess, we 
commended our goods and chattels to their care, with the assurance that 
we should return for them early the next morning, though at the same 
time we did not know but that we might be starting for the other end 
of Spain; and begging them with all the affection of Sancho for his 
Dapple to take care of Mora, we set o a in pursui of our companies just 
as the rearguard was leaving the villag 

¢ My boots were unlaced, for it was ‘imp ssible to fasten them in the 
darkness and hurry ; and as I plunged ancle-deep into the cold mud, one 
of them stuck fast in a foot-mark, and I spent five minutes groping 
about for it on my hands and knees, greatly to the detriment of a pair ol 
white gloves which had been put on as if for the occasion. ‘The strag- 
gling boot at length wa hk and all wet and slipps ry I thrust my 


foot into it, and again made off for my com 
was entering Ilarraza.’—Pp. 1G66—169. 


pany, which I ove rtook as it 

The only affair of importance in which the Legion has been en 
gaged, is the battle of the fifth of May, as is well known. But 
that at once put to flight all the sncers at those gallant men, in 
which the adversaries of the constitutional cause had before so 
freely indulged. Nothing can be bettei + thes n our autl hor’s account 
of this annnnne engagement. He himself performed a distin- 
guished part—that is to say, distinguished by all the merit which 
one in his rank could di isplay rres 
bravery. His narrative of it is equally adorned by modesty ; and 
the reader can only be aware of his excellent ¢ mduet by eareful- 
ly laying circumstances together ; for of any thing like Spanish 
boasting there is absolute ly nothing The passage is too long 
for extracting ; but we shall give a ‘pa rt of it in kindness to our 
readers as well as in justice to the author. ‘The following is his 
account of what to = was the end of the battle, for it relates 

1 


his being wounded and carried off the field: 


¢QOn rejoining General Shaw with the reinforcement, I found the 
} } 
! 


remnant of the 7th drawn up in close column behind the house, 





t cooiness, quickness, and 











much of the 9th as could be collected standing a few yards distant, 
covered partly by the apple-trees and partly by the br istwork that ran 
in front. Colonel Fitzgerald was at the head of his men, and at the 
signal from the brigadier to charge, sprang over the parapet and ad- 


vanced alone with no thin y but a ridi y-whip in his hand, in the face ol 


the - t tremendous fire I had witnessed during the whole of the action. 
! 
I. 


The bullets se upon the ploughed field as thick as hail, and the 
clods of earth might be seen knocked up in little clouds of dust like the 
“ wine-glasses” on a fi = during a shower of rain. The men 
hesitated ; —* el 1" somebody exclaimed, “ will you see your old 


colonel shot, and not move on to save him rf * The hot blood of Ireland 
was stirred, and with a cry of « Wor power to the Colonel!” they 
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cleared the breastwork and advanced with levelled bayonets against the 
op posite line. I had just reached the colonel’s side, and was crossing 
the field at the top of my spe ‘ed, when a shot struck me on the left hip, 
and with a stunning shock my heels flew up into the air, at the same 
time that the charging regiment passed over me, and I was left alone, 
extended on my back in the middle of the pli lin, 

‘Tl rose on my feet, but fell down as if pinned to the earth by a tent- 
peg. Llooked at the wound and saw a neat round hole on the seam of 
the trowsers, from which a few drops of blood were slowly trickling out. 


he field was bare, and not a soul in sight except the white-headed Car- 





lists as they rose to fire over the pare np t, while the splashes of mud that 
prinkled over my face, told of the velleys that fell around. I gave a roll 
towards the breastwork I had quitted, and saw my sword, which had 
flown out of my hand with the stokes of the shock, lying at some dis- 
tance. JW ith difficulty I crawled back to the spot, and had just gained 
possession of the hilt, when a second bullet strack my ! right hand, and 
p ae i ithe fleshy part of the thumb, lodged next to the skin on 
the other si le ‘The pain was not acute—it felt like a benumbing shock 
of electricit ‘ Span sh serjeant passed over my body towards some shel 
ter; [hail im in Spanish 1 por an i de Dios, to raise me on my legs, | ut 
leaping the parapet he left me to my fate. It was now evident that there 
was nothing to hope for from others, and with a sort of feeling of uncer- 
tainty like that of a man hanging over a pree ipice by a single thread, I 
commenced rolling towards the breast-work, on which I lifted myself 


with considerable pain and difliculty, and swinging my legs over the top, 
tumbled into the muddy lane below. I was aware of the d: unger of stick- 
ing fast in the mud, and making a plunge across the path, I seated my- 


self on the causeway on the o ther side , where being under cover I paused 
& moment to rest and consider what was to be done. 


‘The whole extent of the breastwork appeared to be deserted, the 
troops having left it to attack the next line, and a couple of dead bodies 
drenched in blood were the only human forms that met my sight. The 
house which had been so often taken and retaken was about fifty yards 
on my left, and to it I directed my eyes in hopes of succour, when a 
rustling among the bushes in the neighbourhood, attracted my attention, 
and a blue-capped head was thrust round the corner of the house eying 


me intently. Presently another was poked through one of the windows 


if reconnoitring the grou nd, and immediately the two Carlists fixed 


bayonets and advance le autious ly with the purpos¢ of running me through. 
It was a fortunate circumstance that the two dead bodies were lying 


near them, for ae paused a little while to search their pockets, thereby 
giving me time to resume my rotatory motion down the hill in the di- 
rection of the Ist Brigade. A small bank intervened, and down it I 
plunged with desperate resolution, falling upon a dying man at the bot- 
tom who groaned heavily as I passed. ‘The idea occurred to me to hide 
myself under the body, but it was useless as the Carlists had seen me 
move and were now in full pursuit. I continued my course, sometimes 
rolling and sometimes scrambling on all fours. with the blood gushing 
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from my hand, and was on the point of rising on my knees to make a 
last effort in defence of my life, when I espied a sol lier of the 9th in the 
distance, to whom I w aved my sword to come to my rescue. The Car- 
lists on his approach hung back and commenced loading their pieces— 
the man hesitated whether to stand or run aw ay. It was a critical mo- 
ment—when most fortunately three of my own company came up, who 
fixed their bayonets over my body and dared the C arlists to advance. I[ 
turned my head towards the house, and saw that my enemies had fled ! 


‘ Placing me on three firelocks, my men hurried along under cover of 


the breastwork towards the shores of the bay. In our way we passed the 
10th Regiment drawn up in close column ape Colonel O'Connell at 
their head. Part of my old regiment, the Ist, was there, and I nodded 
to several officers of my acquaintance as I was rapidly borne along. Pre- 
sently after, we were joined by my servant who had he ard that I was killed. 
He threw a cloak over m«¢ , the warmth of which was very accepts able, 
for the transition from viole oat exertion, and the wet clothes, had brought 
on a fit of shivering. The ground in every part we passed over was 
stained with drops of blood that showed the smartness of the action. The 
firing still continued heavily in the direction of the enemy’s left, and I 
exhorted the men to redouble their speed in case of a retrograde moye- 
ment. In sight of the bay, we saw the Phoenix steamer anchored close 
in shore, aud flinging her bombs over our heads into the enemy’s redoubt. 
“ The blue-jackets are taking them in tow —hurrah ! 1” and the men pushed 
forward towards the sands of the beach.’ — Pp. 237-242. 


The merits of General Evans require no panegyric ; for he has 
never been seriously attacked. It may sullice to say that no one 
will rise from a perusal of this book without lamenting that so 
excellent and so gallant an officer should have been plac ved i in such 
difficult circumstances; and fee ling confident expectations of his 
entire success, when those circumstances are such as to bring suc- 
cess within the compass of possibility. 

But no reflecting and right-minded person can wish the Legion 
and its General any success, save on one condition only—that_ the 
contest shall be carried on according to the strict rules of civilized 


warfare, by the army to which they are acting as auxiliaries. If 


those rules are disregarded by the principals in the quarrel, our 
countrymen become accessories to murder, It is neither more 
nor less than this; and nothing can be more futile than attempt- 
ing to conceal or to gloss it over. ‘Their interference in the dis- 
pute is purely voluntary ; allegiance, or any other duty, to either 
party, they owe none; and they are without the shadow of a 
defence for remaining one hour longer in co-operation with men, 


who, if they refuse quarter to their captives, are plainly ¢ guilty of 


murder. In the volumes which we have been considering, it is 
gratifying to remark, that there seems every reason for belie ving 
that the Eliot Convention is better observed than heretofore. 
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Knough of violence and bloodshed certainly has stained both the 
Carlist and the Constitutional cause; but chiefly at a distance 
from the scene of the joint operations. 

It may, however, be asked by some, whether, even supposing 
no breach to be committed of the laws of war, our countrymen 
are justified i in taking a part? And, no doubt, a very plausible 
argument is raised to prove the negé itive of the proposition. 
W: ar, it is said, can only be excuse d, even in the eyes of those 
who do not hold the strict doctrines of the Quakers, upon the 
ground of its necessity for self-defence. Hence it is contended, 
that whoever engages in it, unless either compelled by the law- 
ful authority of his own rulers, or induced by the desire of serving 
his country, incurs the guilt of blood. Into this question, how- 
ever, we need not at present enter. The precedents, showing the 
practice of nations, are in favour of such voluntary belliger rents. 
‘They are of two kinds ; one always held, though lawful, to be 
unspeakably despice ible—as many acts strictly law ful are, both i in 
municipal and international concerns; the other as generally 
allowed to be equally honourable and legal. Of the former de- 
scription is the hiring out of its subjects by one government to 
fight the battles of another state, in whose quarrel it has no con- 
cern; or, which is the same thing, the subjects taking that part 
for mere hire. Of the latter kind is the t taking part, not for hire 
merely, but out of affection for the cause in which a foreign 
prince or pe ople happen to be engaged. We regard the Legion 
as having originally been raised in support of the ¢ ‘ause of liberal 
principles, against the efforts of an arbitrary monarch to crush 
the freedom “of his country, and help on by his success in Spain 
the like arbitrary system in the other parts of Europe. That a 
number of those who embarked in this contest regarded the pay 
and subsistence rather than the cause, proves nothing against 
the general doctrine which justifies the whole operation. The 
discredit of such conduct belongs to the individuals alone, 
and does not affect the cause. It is, however, altogether 
undeniable, that the continuing as auxiliaries to the Queen’s 
party may become more or less discreditable according to the 
general conduct of that party. The breach by them of the 
rules of civilized war has been alres udy mentioned as at once 
rendering all further co-operation criminal. But other things 
may make it at least disreputable to assist them, and advise- 
able to withdraw, upon the earliest opportunity that presents 
itself, of fairly closing the connexion. If the massacres of 
Madrid and Barcelona were repeated—if anarchy or insurrec- 
tion were to spread—if the government appeared to have no 
power, or no inclination to make itself respected—we do not 
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say that an insulated act would require the cessation of the exist- 
ing intercourse, but a general habit would render its farther con- 
tinuance disreputable. ‘There might be no participation by the 
British auxiliaries in those scenes which we are supposing, but the 
cause which they are in Spain to maintain being discredited, and 
no obligation existing to defend the w rongdoers, a continued ser- 
vice under their orders, and for their defence, would no longer be 
justified. 

It may next be said, that the remarkable events which have lately 
occurred, in most of the townsin the Peninsula have greatly changed 
the aspect of affairs; and placed the contest upon a footing ex- 
tremely different from its position at the commencement of hosti- 
lities. In fact, a revolution has taken place, both in Spain and 
Portugal ; the sovereigns of both countries having been compe lied 
to chan; ge the gov ernment in every thing but name, as the alter 

native to avoid. being dethroned, if not put to death. In oak 
countries, too, the revolt has been of the very worst deseription— 
a military insurrection. ‘The people, or a ‘small portion of the 
people, may have begun the movement; but the soldiery have, 
both at Madrid and at Lisbon, carried the design into execution, 
and by main force extorted the sovereign’s assent to the proposed 
changes. 

Now, one or two things are sufficiently manifest in relation to 
this subject. No foreign nation has any right to interfere as long 
as a regular government exists in those countries, whatever be 
its nature, and in what way soever it may have been established. 
It may be the wildest democracy, or the most hateful despotism, 
or the most corrupt and oppressive oligarchy—that is matter for 
the people whom these constitutions oppress, and not for any 
foreign power, to consider. While the people submit to the new 
government, and while it can maintain the relations of amity 
with its neighbours, no one has a right to object, or even to keep 
aloof, and refuse the ordinary intercourse of peace. We are now 
assuming the new government to be all that the friends of arbi- 
trary power can allege against it, and still no one has a right to 
interfere. Again, if an 1y such interference is attempted by one 
power, all others have a ‘right to oppose it. In no other way can 
national independence be safe. The conduct of France in 1823, 
and of the Holy Alliance previously, was universally execrated 
only because it infringed upon this principle. Nor could any 
event justify a repetition of the interference now, but the Penin- 
sula being reduced to such a state of anarchy as should be incom- 
patible with the safety of its neighbours. Nothing certainly in 
the frame of the new gov ernment, or even in the manner of its 
formation, by military violence, or by mob violence, could afford 
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any pretext whatever for such a proceeding. We have ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople and St Petersburgh ; so have the Ameri- 
cans; yet no one ever supposed that either country approved the 
form or the conduct of those despotic governments, or the acts 
of violence, indeed of murder, by which the sceptre is so often 
transmitted from one prince to another. When Gustavus III, 
by a military operation, that is, by drawing out his guards, and 
pl inting his guns, and stationing his artillerymen, with lighted 
matches, round the House of Nobles, changed the aristocratic 
into an absolute monarchy, the aristocratic monarchy at that 
time established in E ngland continued in amicable relations with 
Sweden, and was not ‘supposed to have sanctioned a precedent 
for its own destruction. No one, then, can reasonably question 
the obligation under which France and England lie, to maintain 
the same relations as before the late changes, with the Courts of 
Lisbon and Madrid. It would, indeed, be a strange doctrine in 
these times to hold, that the new constitution being too popu- 
lar, furnishes any reason for a conduct so opposite to that held 
upon almost all other occasions. 

But are France and England bound to continue the kind of 
assistance lent to the Queen’ 8 party against the Pretender to her 
crown? ‘This is quite a different question. The maxim is no 
doubt undeniably true, that the obligations of a treaty are con- 
tracted with the state, and not with the prince personally, or 
with the powers which one form of government establishes in 
that state, and a change of the government destroys 3 and if a 
treaty had bound the allies to give Spain assistance against any - 
third party, no change of dy nasty, or revolution in the govern- 
ment, could have affected the validity of the obligation. But 
the case here is materially different. The allies had either bound 
themselves to help one party in Spain against another; or (which 
has been represented to mean the same ‘thing, and which may, at 
least, be admitted to produce the same conduct) they had bound 
themselves to terminate the civil broils there prevailing, and pre- 
vent the worse anarchy threatened by the Carlist insurrection. 
If the former view of the treaty is taken, there can be no ques- 
tion that a total change in the position of one party to the Spa- 
nish contest, and the violent means by which this change was 
effected, may justly be taken into consideration by the allies, 
before they resolve to continue the same course of conduct. If 
the latter view be taken, it seems equally indisputable, that the 
proceedings at Madrid, as well as their result, enter most fairly 
into the question, when the preventing confusion is, by the sup- 
position, the very object of the contract. That neither party, 
then, is any longer under the precise obligations of the treaty, 
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may be admitted. But does it follow that it would be wise to 
withdraw our assistance at the moment when it may most be 
wanted? Has any thing happened to make it less the interest, 
either of England or of France, that the Queen’s Government 
should prevail over the Carlists ? If the country generally sub- 
mit to the constitution of 1812— if there is about as large a por- 
tion of Spain sti!l attached to the Queen, and hostile to the 
Infante, as there was before the late revolutionary movements 

surely no reason can be assigned for discontinuing the aid by 
which it was deemed wise, both in France and E ngli und, to faci- 
litate the re-establishment of general tranquillity in the Penin- 
sula. A more vigorous interposition might, indeed, have long 
ago settled the dispute ; and would in all probability have pre- 
vented the insurrections. But there seems no great consistency 
in the argument, that because we might have compassed our 
object more speedily by acting more promptly, we should now 
cease to act at all, when that object is as desirable as ever, and 


only has become more difficult of attainment, in consequence of 


our past supineness. 

And, after all, is the new difficulty in the nature of the thing 
or only in the minds of the parties ? Do the late proceedings, 
and above all, does the restoration of the Constitution of 1812 
make the Queen's cause more hopeless? or do they only endan- 
ger it by their tendency to alienate the allies, I'rance especially, 
from its support? A short time will show how far the new 
Government has vigour enough to maintain public tr inquillity, 
and above all, to curb and control the soldiery. If it has this 
force, then all must admit that the late revolution is more likely 
to animate the exertions of the people, and increase the chances 
of success against the Carlists, whose hostility to the principles 
of the Constitution is still more rooted than their enmity to the 
person of the Queen. In these circumstances, with all the dis- 
position which must so inevitably arise in the people of England 
and of France, from observing the atrocities committed in Spain, 
to withdraw and leave the contending parties to fight out their 
own quarrel in their own way, there cannot be any doubt that, 
retiring in this manner at the present moment, would be prema- 
ture, and a departure from the spirit of the policy in which the 
Quadruple Alliance originated. 

In nothing that has | been said, we trust any one will suppose 
us to point at such proceedings as might endanger the first of all 
blessings, to England as well as F rance,—the peace of the two 


countries. Nothing more needs be said to guard the friends of 


peace against a charge of that kind. But again, we must ex- 
press the disgust and indignation which all true friends of liberty 
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have felt at the spectacle of military revolutions, ‘There cannot 
be any thing of more dreadful ex cample- any thing more fatal to 
freedom. That the soldiers in a free state “should so far have a 
fellow feeling with their countrymen as to refuse being made the 
instruments of overthrowing their liberties, is the very best secu- 
rity against tyrants; nay, is the only chance which a popular 
vovernment has of being compatible with a sti anding army. But 
no man can without dism: ay see the troops, or a handful of the 
troops, taking the lead in effecting political changes; and such a 
sight may well make every one reflect on the insecure tenure by 
which the rights of the people are held in every country where 
they are not, as in France, armed and disciplined, whilst a vast 
military force is arrayed on the side of power. 


Anr. XI.— The Statesman. By Henry ‘Taytor, Kisq. 
Author of Philip Van Artevelde. 12mo, London: 1836, 


rps is a book full of excellent matter, on a subject which has 

hitherto occupied very little attention. It consists of Kssays 
on various points connected with the administration of Govern- 
ment; written, it would seem, at different times and in different 
moods, as the sundry experiences of a life occupied in public 
business have happened to suggest them, Its more immediate 
and especial importance lies in its bearing upon our present sys- 
tem of Executive Government; the manifold defects of which, both 
in theory and in practice, are well held up to the public view, 
and a plan of reform suggested and urged with earnest eloquence 
upon the general attention, which needs nothing but a strong call 
from without to be introduced with the greatest ease and advan- 
tage. It is in the hope, we im: agine, “of awaking such a call, 
that the book has been published in its present somewhat imma- 
ture and undigested state. ‘The essays, though composed with 
the intention of working them up afterwards into a complete body 
of doctrine, have been hurried into the world almost as they were 
originally written,—for the professed purpose of ¢ diverting the 
‘ attention of thoughtful men from the forms of Government to 
‘the business of governing ;’—with a view (we may add) to 
such a reconstitution of our executive establishment as may en- 
sure for the public service, both a more plentiful supply of able 
men, and a fairer scope for the exercise of their abilities. But 
although, to those who are capable of entering fully into the 
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author’s views, this will form the point of main and central inte- 
rest, it is not by any means the only point of interest which the 
book possesses. ‘hough the questions discussed in it relate 
especially to government and present governing, the manner in 
which they are discussed is pregnant with instruction for all per- 
sons, and applicable to a great variety of occasions; and every 
body who cares about the government of life, or takes a serious 
interest in the philosophical knowledge of men and manners, will 
find his account in a diligent study of it. 

Much wanted, however, and well timed as the book appears to 
us to be, it is in danger, we fear, of falling into temporary ne- 
glect ; and we could almost wish it had been aimed more to catch 
immediate attention, though at the risk of detracting something 
from its permanent value. It is written in a tone of subdued 
earnestness, with an almost total ne ta Hog from false effects 
and exaggerated expressions ; and its leading characteristic is un- 
qui alified, eyes ising good sense, brought to the considera- 
tion of all matters, great ‘and small; with a ste: idy resolution to 
treat no subject as unworthy to be gravely written about, which 
is worthy to be seriously entertained by a wise man, with a view 
to conduct and action. These qualities , while they stamp it un- 
equivocally a sterling and standard work, must at the same time 
prevent it from being immediately appreciated as it deserves ; ex- 
cept by those who may be disposed to read it with a kind of in- 
terest, which is rarely “felt by contemporary readers in any oo 
which is not posthumous. By the generality, the work of 
living author will always be read carelessly and seadeanneitin ; 
for they always expect to find every thing done to their hands by 
him; and if they miss any of his meanings, they are satisfied 
with thinking, not only that it is his fault—which it may or may 
not be,—but that he is the loser ; which, if the meanings be worth 
any thing, he certainly is not. We have endeavoured, for our own 
part, to keep clear of this delusion, and to read the book as if it 
were our business, not to deal out critical judgments for the sake 
of the author and his publisher, but to understand its value for 
our own benefit, and to proclaim it for the benefit of the public. 

The task of pointing out defects we would willingly dispense 
with altogether ; knowing how much healthier it is for the mind 
to be engaged i in feeding freely on what is good than in point- 
ing out what is bad. But it sometimes happens that the detec- 
tion of one error is the removal of many. A defect in one part 
will often, by placing the reader in a false position, make other 
parts appear defective likewise, w hich are not so in reality. And 
few persons will be at the pains of correcting the fault, and re-ad- 
justing their position for themselves. The principal faults which 
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we have observed in this book are of this kind; and do in fact, as 
it appears to us, throw more difficulties in the way of ordinary 
readers than they can be reasonably expected to overcome. 

In the first place, the title (which is not so unimportant a 
thing as it may be thought, for it gives the first direction to the 
reader’ s expec tation) seems to us ill chosen; as tending to raise 
anticipations which the work itself is neither calculated nor in- 
tended to fulfil. ‘The name seems to promise a finished portrait 
of a Statesman, ideal or actual,—or at least a finished sketch, 
more or less roughly executed, but made out in all its parts, and 
exhibiting all his proportions; whereas we are presented only 

vith the disjecta membra, thrown together with little regard to 
their completeness, and with no attempt at all to show how they 
will compose into a consistent figure. We cannot regard this as 
a trifle. On all subjects which do not admit of exact treatment 
it is necessary to have a constant reference to the purpose of the 
writer, in order to interpret his meanings rightly. If we set out 
with a wrong notion of this purpose, we are less likely to correct 
that notion as we proceed, than to misinterpret every thing else 
with reference to it. The ‘ Statesman’ must look to suffer much 
irrelevant criticism from this cause. People will perplex them- 
selves with attempting to discover in each paragraph a more direct 
bearing on the character of the ‘ Statesman,’ than it was meant 
to have. Hence the meaning of some passages will be distorted ; 
that of others overstretched ; detached observations will be mis- 
construed with reference to what goes before; what are meant 
merely for remarks will be taken for precepts ; qualities 3 and prac- 
tices which are only described, will be understood as recom- 
mended, 

The difficulty is increased by the division of the book into 
chapters, and still further by the orderly arrangement of the first 
five or six of them; in which the education, the fortunes, and the 
duties of a statesman are treated of, if not with completeness, 
yet with a coherency which prolongs the promise of the title- 
pag e. 

It must at the same time be observed, that this fault, whatever 
it be, is entirely confined to the title and the typographical arrange- 
ment. The preface and the conclusion warn us what to look for. 
But as it is usual to skip the preface, and at least not to begin with 
the conclusion, we suspect that the original misdirection will send 
more people the wrong way than the warning will set right again. 
Otherwise we should hav e had nothing to object ; for we cannot 
better describe the real nature, purposes, and pretensions of the 
book, than in Mr ‘Taylor's own words. In the preface, after 
speaking of the want of some coherent body of doctrine on admi- 
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nistrative government, as it ought to be exercised in a free state, 
he proceeds— 

‘ Ishould be much indeed misunderstood, if, in pointing to this want 
in our literature, I were supposed to advance, on the part of the volume 
thus introduced, the slightest pretension to supply it. Amongst the 
dreams of juvenile presumption, it had, I acknowledge, at one time en- 
tered into my fancy, that if life should be long continued to me, and 
leisure should by any happy accident accrue upon it, I might, in the 
course of years, undertake such an ente rprise. When this vision lost 
some of its original brightness, I still conceived that I might be enabled to 
blot from Bacon’s note of “ deficients” so much of the doctrine “ De 
Negotiis” as belongs to the division which he has entitled “ De Occasi- 
onibus Sparsis.” But the colours of this exhalation also faded in due 
season; and when the scheme came to be chilled and condensed, the 
contents of the following volume were the only result that, for the pre- 
sent at least, I could hope to realize’—Preface, p. x. 

On reviewing these contents, he speaks in his Conclusion 
thus—— 

‘I close these dissertations with a full sense of the incoherent man- 
ner in which they have been brought together,—shaping themselves into 
no system, falling into no methodized sequence, and holding to each 
other by he undly any thing be yond their relevancy to one subj ject. My 
apology for so ‘offering them i is, that if I had app jlied myself to devise a 
system, or even a connected succession, I must necessarily have written 
more from speculative meditation, less from knowledge. What I et 
practically, or by reflection flowing from circumstances, must have be 
sere by what I might persuade myself that I knew inventively, or 
hy reflection flowing from reflection. Iam well aware of the we jet 
and value which is given to a work by a just and harmonious incorpora- 
tion of its parts. But I may be permitted to say, that there is also a 
value currently and not unduly attached to what men are prompte “l to 
think concerning matters within their knowledge. Perceiving that I 
was not in a condition to undertake such a work as might combine both 
values, the alternative which I have chosen is that of treating the topics 
severally, as they were thrown up by the sundry suggestion of experience. 

‘It is possible, indeed, that by postponing my work to a future period, 
a further accumulation of e xpe rience might have enabled me to improve 
it in the matter of connexion and compk ‘teness, without derogating 
from the other claim, But it has appeared to me that there are consi- 
derations which render the present time seasonable for the publication 
of a book even thus imperfect upon this theme.—P., 261. 


That the work does not possess that double value which Mr 
Taylor distinctly disclaims for it, we have certainly no right to 
complain, even if we were otherwise dis sposed to regret it. But 
we do in fact rate so highly that kind of value which it does 
possess, that we are glad he did not risk the loss of that, in an 
attempt to combine the other with it. Where the object is ge- 
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neral instruction, enquiry, or illumination, and not to prove some 
specific point, or recommend some specific act, dispersed and apho- 
ristic writing is on many accounts the best. Dispersed observa- 
tions can be better depended on for sincerity than those which 
are made to complete a treatise, or to support a theory ; for, in 
the latter case, if they do not fit their place naturally, there is a 
strong temptation to adapt them to it; and if not insincere, they 
will often be found to be e mpty. ‘lhoughts, called forth by the 
passing occasion, or strongly suggested by present experience, 
are always valuable, so far as they” go—for they represent some- 
thing in nature. ‘Those suggested only by general theory and 
speculation, have often no value at all, and represent nothing. 
Moreover, the former, if written down as occasion presses them 
from the mind, are certain to be not only more sincere and sub- 
stantial in themselves, but more just and forcible in the expres- 
sion. Like notes made on the spot, or sketches taken from na- 
ture, they are better left as they are. Every attempt to retouch 
sheen from imagination or from memory, diminishes their force 
and truth. Add to this, that as knowledge, when conveyed in a 
dispersed manner, is handled with more soundness and vigour in 
the writing, so it is commonly better digested in the reading. 
When presented in a complete and systematic form, it is gene- 
rally either swallowed whole, or dismissed altogether. The par- 
ticular truths which build up and vivify the sy ystem—if not cor- 
rupted to give a show of support to it—pass alike untasted by 
those who accept, and by those who reject the whole. By the 
one, they are indolently received as true; by the other, they are 
not less ‘indolently set aside as false, or from the purpose. In 
either case is the reader induced to turn his own mind loose upon 
the matter prese nted to it, to work upon and digest it for itself, 
and derive its own conclusion ; ; which is the only just and rea- 
sonable process by which mind acts upon mind, and know ledge 
is increased and multiplied. 

There is, no doubt, something very noble and imposing in a 
complete and comprehensive system, made out in all its features, 
and supported by the coherency of its parts. But such systems 
are rarely without some mixture of falsehood—and the falsehood 
passes current with the rest. ‘These are the false gods that steal 
away man’s worship from the truth. Not only 1 is the mind of 
the reader dazzled and won by their beauty, their pretensions, 
and the final rest to enquiry which they seem to promise; but 
the patient and laborious cireumspection with which the monitor 
himself sets out is not unfrequently exhausted in the construction 
of them, and turns into mere devotion before they are completed. 
Of all the systems inyented to provide a final solution for the 
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doubts and difficulties which - rple x an intricate question, where 
is that one which does not contain, in one part or another, some 


) 


prodigious assumption 


We figure to ourselves 
The hing we like; and then we build it up, 
As chance will have it, on the rock or sand : 
lor Thought is tired of wandering through the world, 


And homebound Fancy runs her Seal ashore ;'- 
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vent his judgments and precepts from being misunderst od 5 - 
e en oes 

whether they are capable of being so explained and qu ilified ¢ 
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to be free from objection. Obvious, however, as this is, it is fi 
28 ° i 
10t less obvious th: A Lege a task requires more candour, and e 


a more simple and s s spirit than is usually brought to the 
perusal of a § new work, ae the author of,’ &c.; and more trouble 
than the gener ality of readers will think fit to impt se upon them- 


selves; and that much misconception and some offe nee will arise 
in consequence. We certainly wish that Mr ‘Taylor had pro- 
vided against this more carefu ily, which he might have done, 
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without endangering the freshness of his ms utter, by merely 
adopting a different arrangement of topics, and interposing a 
few sentences here and there to kee ep the reader in company 
with him. 

It occasionally happens that, in the pursuit of his argument, 
he just crosses the border of some neighbouring question of great 
extent and importance, and passes out again, not only without 
surveying it, but without any apparent notice of its existence. 
In consequence of this, some readers will not be aware that any 
thing lies beyond ; and of those who are, = ereater number will 
suppose that Mr Taylor is ignorant of himself, A simple 
sentence of warning, conveying some gen¢ a idea, however dim 
and undefined, of the direction, the nature, and the extent of the 

enquiry, W hich 3 it did not suit him to pursue, could have pre- 
ven ted both these misapprehensions. ‘To take the first example 
which offers itself. Speaking, in the second page, of the course 
of education which parents should provide for those sons whom 
they design for politic ‘al life, he says, Att the age of sixteen, or 
‘ thereabouts, the general education of the boy should be for ‘the 
‘most part completed; and whether or not it be completed, at 
‘that age, or but little later, the specific s should begin.’ He 
then goes on to recommend a variety of studies and exercises in 
which the boy s should be worked,—all with a view to his effi- 
ciency as a prac tical statesm: in,—not to the inte: grity and expan- 


sion _ his character as a man. Now, Mr ‘Taylor cannot mean 
that, by the age of sixteen, the character can (ger verally speak- 


ing) 7 ve had room and time to expand freely in all directions ; 
still less can he recommend such an education as would cripple 
or neglect one half of the character, in order to give greater in- 
tensity and effect to the other. But his expressions do not pre- 
clude such an interpretation; and we the rather mention it, 
beeause it is the tendency of these times to run headlong into 
the very error which he has omitted to guard agains If he 
were himself iow with assenting to this doctrine, i would 
probably say that, by the ‘ general education of the boy,’ he 
meant only ‘that element: wy education, which has no reference to 
any sp cific career, and furnishes no preparation for the perform- 
ance of any specific duty; and that, by the commencement of 
the specific education at the age of sixteen, he meant only that 
it should then begin to méx with the general; that, at that age, 
such a direction should be given to the general education as 
might gradually take in more and more of the peculiar studies 
requisite for the after career, and without interfering with the 
developement of the other faculties, might call gradually into 
more especial activity those which would be more especially 
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wanted for the business of life; not that the education should 
cease, but that the apprenticeship * should begin. And certainly 


* We borrow this expression from a book which has attracted less at- 
tention than, considering its attractive qualities, we can well account 
for.—Mr Hartley Coleridge's Piographia Borealis; a book which 
has every title to be popular, which a light and entertaining subject, 
singular ‘fullness and var iety of interesting matter, and a play ful brilli- 
ancy of execution, can give. ‘There are few subjects of much interest 
either to men or philosophers, i in which something may not be found 
in it either wise or witty, generally both. The passage to which we have 
adverted in the text, is so valuable in itself, and so much to our present 
purpose, that we take leave to extract it entire. 

‘The position is simply this—a mere apprenticeship is not a good 
education. 

‘ Whatever system of tuition is solely adapted to enable the pupil to 
play a certain part in the world’s drama, whether for his own earthly 
advantage, or for that of any other man or community of men, is a mere 
apprenticeship. It matters not whether that part be high or low—the 
hero or the fool. 

‘ A good education, on the other hand, looks primarily to the right 
formation of the man in man, and its final cause is the well-being of 
the pupil, as he is a moral, responsible, or immortal being. 

‘ But, because to every man there is appointed a certain ministry and 
service, a p: ith prese ribed to duty, a work to perform, and a race to run, 
an office in the economy of Providence,—a good education always 
provides a good apprenticeship ; for usefulness is a necessary property 
of goodness. 

‘The moral culture of man, and so much of intellectual culture as is 
conducive thereto, is essential to education. Whatever of intellectual 
culture is beyond this should be regarded as pertaining to apprentice- 
ship, and should be apportioned to the demands of the vocation for 
-— that apprentic eship i is designed to qualify. 

«A man whose education is without ap prenticeship will be useless ; a 
man whose education is all ap —— will be bad, and therefore 
pernicious, and the more pernicious in proportion as his function is 
high, noble, or influential. 

‘ Most of the systems of tuition provided for the subordinate classes 
have been defective; as aiming either solely to qualify the pupil for his 
station, or to give him a chance and hope of rising above that station ; 
either to make the man a mere labourer, or to turn the labourer into a 
gentleman,—the discipline or improvement of the man being too often 
postponed or omitted. The tuition of the higher castes is equally de- 
fective, when it forms gentlemen to be mere gentlemen ; where it refers 
the primary duties to the rank, not to unive real obligation, Secondly, 
when it inculeates the acquirement of mental or personal accomplish- 
ments as ultimate ends, without reference either to practical utility o 
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looking to the large field of a statesman’s operations, the variety 
of powers and knowledge which he should possess, the variety of 
interests which he should enlarge his understanding to compre- 
hend, and his heart to sympathize with; and looking also to the 
neglected state in which the whole region of this power and 
knowledge is left by the ordinary liberal education of these times ; 
he might well urge, that the early intermixture of such studies 
as he “recommends, ‘ought to be considered not as a crippling of 
any other faculties, or a usurpation of the time due to them, but 
as an essential element in the education, not of the statesman 
only, but of the man; indispensable to the harmonious develope- 
ment of the entire character—to the accomplishment of the mind, 
in one of the three graces which constitute its perfection. ‘ For 
‘as the good of the ‘body i is divided into health, bez uty, strength, 
* and pleasure ; so the good of the mind, enquired in rational 
and moral knowledges, tendeth to this—to make the mind 
sound and without perturbation; beautiful and graced with 
decency ; and strong and agile for all duties of life? 

There is evidence elsewhere in the volume that Mr Taylor 
does by no means overlook, or underestimate these considera- 
tions. We doubt not, that in speaking of the specific education, 
he saw it in its due subordination to that which has for its ob- 


an “a 
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ject the formation of a manly character. What we complain of 


to self-edification. Thirdly, when all apprenticeship is omitted, or an 
apprenticeship given wholly alien from the peculiar, individual, and 
functionary duties ; as e. g., when a scion of nobility is crammed with 
the arbitrary technicals of professed scholarship, or wastes his time in 
Jearning to do for himself what his steward, his gamekeeper, or his 
chaplain could do better for him. Fourthly, where the whole education 
is subservient to the apprenticeship. This is perhaps the commonest 
fault of all, especially with that unfortunate class whose education is to 
be their portion and means of advancement. It bears a creditable 
semblance of steadiness and industry, it wins the applause of parents and 
tutors, it makes shining and rising young men, and sometimes judges, 
chancellors, ambassadors, and ministers of State. But it does not 
make good men or wise men either. Even if it leave the heart unin- 


jured, it keeps the mind unnaturally ignorant ; for, viewing all things in 


an artificial relation to one object, it sees, and therefore knows, nothing 
in its true relations to man and the universe. The more their know- 
ledge the greater their errors. The greater their command of facts the 
more perilously false their inferences. They may, indeed, be wise in 
their own craft, but they are pitiful able when they step beyond 
it. Be it recollected that we are not speaking of that devotion of time 
to a professional study which may bea duty, but of that perversion of self- 
government which makes the profession all in all’ —Life of Roscoe, Note. 
VOL. LXIV, NO. CXXIX, OQ 
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is, that he has not taken care that his reader shall see it in the 
same relation, and from the same point of view. 

As another example of the same defect, we may mention the 
omission, in the earlier part of the book, of any reference to the 
ends which a statesman should propose, a id the spirit in which 
he should enter his career. Yet is this the most important thing 
of all; for it is the constant pursuit of a good end which can 
alone guide a man safely through the more perplexed paths and 
difficult dilemmas of duty : : the end which each action proposes 
not only determines its direction, so that it can rarely be erro- 
neous, but imparts its savour, so that it can never be corrupt,— 
a security this, which doctrine cannot teach ; for there is no pre- 
cept for the politic government of a man’s actions, which may 
not be used, or construed basely, unless each action be tested by 
the only true criterion of its fitness—its conformity to a noble 
purpose. 

‘Lhe very familiarity of this contemplation, to Mr ‘laylor’s 
own mind, may be one reason why he has not thought it neces- 
sary to dilate upon it. His own imagination is filled, as we s hall 





presently have occasion to show, with an august conception of 


the ends to which a statesman ought to dedicate himself, and the 
faith in which he ought to live. ‘To him, therefore, it did not 
seem necessary to introduce cautions and qualilications of this 
kind ; for to a mind so occupied, every precept presents itself at 
once, corrected and justified by a silent reference to this stan- 
dard: base actions are base of cowrse ; misapplied precepts stand 
detected beyond the ne cessity of exposure. But here, i 
has forgotten to carry his reader along with him, which 
and duold have done. It was not necessary to discuss th 
ject, perhaps it was not judicious to avoid it. But it ought not 
to have been silently dismissed. Something should have been 
said, to raise the reader to the same point of view, and fill his 
imagination, if not with the same idea, at least with some vague 
conception of noble aims to be accomplished, towards the accom- 
plishment of which every action which does not directly or in- 
directly work, i is understood to be condemned. 

There is another defect, of a somewhat different kind, but 
which will equally g give rise to misconc« eptions , and interfere with 
the just impression which the work is otherwise cal leulated to 
produce. In treating of the several qualifications which a states- 
man should possess, and the rules which he should observe, there 
is no attempt to mark their relative importance as compared one 
with another. Questions, not indeed unworthy of conside ration, 
but certainly of no vital interest, are introduced with as much 
formality, and discussed as gravely, as minutely, and as earnestly 
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as others with which his gravest duties and permanent wellbeing 
are intimately connected. Matters, so unlike in their relative 
importance that they ought not, in the popular phrase, to be 
mentioned in the same day, are handled, one after another, with 
no difference in the manner of treatment, and no pause between 
to mark the transition. As many pages of grave advice and 
sound argument are devoted to the arrangement of the statesman’s 
drawingroom, as to the management of his office ;—to the regula- 
tion of his diet, as to that of his conscience. ‘The background 
(so to speak) and the distance are not less distinct in their forms, 
and bright in their colours, than the foreground, and are thus 
brought too close to the eye. Hence, the book is out of per- 
spective —and the first impression is one of disproportion and in- 
congruity,—a thing to be avoided at any rate, because it is ludi- 
crous; but more especially to be avoided here, because most 
readers, not feeling a real interest in the subject, will exert 
themselves rather to enjoy the impression than to overcome it. 
And such readers, whatever other claims to respect they may 
want, will have at least the respectability of numbers, and due 
allowance should have been made for their infirmity. This might 
have been done, either by simply throwing ¢ ull these lesser mat- 
ters together into one se ction, with a few words of introduction, — 
explaining their real bearing on the sté itesman’ s character, and 
the space which they might justly occupy in his thoughts; or, 
which is better, by a more careless and disenga ured way of hand- 
ling them,—by treadinoe, as it were, more ligh ly over the ¢ rround, 
and playing a little with the argument. ‘This la itter method de- 
mands, however, for its execution a peculiar genius, and not a 
common one, which Mr Taylor either does not possess, or does 
not think it honest to indul ge. If so, we disa: rree with him ; 
for as a truth is not the less ‘deep and touching for being pre- 
sented in a ludicrous aspect, so the discussion of it need not be 
the less grave and earnest for mixing a little laughter with its 
eravity. 

We beg it at the same time to be understood, that it is to 

he manner of these discussions, and to the manner only, that we 
ohh ‘ct, ‘The habit of earnestly investigating and meditating 
upon ordinary matters we strongly « approve. There is scarcely 
any thing so trivial, but a wise man will be wiser for knowing 
ex: actly how and what it is; and that, not so much because it is 
always worth while to do, in the best way possible, whatever 
must be done in one way or another, as for the sake of the prin- 
ciples which the enguiry is sure to disclose. It may be said of 
the human as truly as of the physical world, that ‘ they be not 
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‘ the highest instances which give the securest information ;’ and 
that ‘ mean and small things can discover great, better than great 
* can discover the small.’ For the knowledge of human nature, 
and the government of human conduct, more light is gained by 
watching a man in his ordinary and familiar concerns, in which 
he is most true to himself, and least an actor to the world, than 
in the execution of his more ambitious and agonistic duties. 
The _e of the action is developed as perfe setly in the small 
as in the great; but the case being simpler, of more common 
occurrence, st taking less hold on the imagination and affec- 
tions, it is much more open to a stez udy examination, 

We would therefore recommend every man to cultivate this 
habit of philosophical meditation, on $ fi uniliar matters of to-d: ay’ 
—on the ordinary life or conversation both of himself and of other 
men; and only to beware of announcing the result of his medi- 
tations with too much pomp and cireumstance,—remembering that 
they who hear him will compare the tone of announcement with 
the instance, which is trivial: not with the principle involved, 
which in its wide and remoter applications may be of infinite 
importance. 

Perhaps we have insisted more on this want of keeping and 
proportion than we had any right to do, considering that the 
book does not profess to be a complete and harmonious whole. 
But the fact is, that whatever the book may profess to be, people 
reading a volume consecutively, will always regard it more or 
less as one thing, and its several parts as belonging to each 
other; and they will not the less Jeel the effect of any dis spropor- 
tion, for being warned, however distinctly , that proportion is not 
meant to be preserved. 

Perhaps it is worth while to show in an ex: imple how the same 
kind of specul: ition looks, when drawn, as it were, in its proper 
perspective : and we select the example by an obvious preference 
from Mr 'Taylor’s own writings. In ‘ Philip von Artevelde’ there 
are several passages in which a few hasty ‘etd serve to inform 
us that the thoughts of the hero have been gravely occupied on 


matters no less trivial than dress and diet ; and that he could, if 


necessary, have given a great deal of detailed advice to states- 
men on these subjects, which they might have followed with 
great advantage. Yet we will venture to assert that these pas- 
sages have struck nobody as ludicrous; because in that finished 
work the picture is complete, and every lesser matter in due sub- 
ordination to the greater. The following soliloquy, for instance, 

is the fruit of a meditation on the importance which a statesman 
should attach to eating and sleeping, Artevelde is on the tower 
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at daybreak, overlooking the town, then suffering under the 
double misery of plague and famine. After a while it occurs to 
him that he has been watching all night :— 


‘I have not slept; I am to blame for that ; 

Long vigils, joined with scant and meagre food, 

Must needs impair that promptitude of mind 

And cheerfulness of spirit, which, in him 

Who leads a multitude, is past all price. 

I think I might redeem an hour's repose 

Out of the night that I have squandered yet. 

The breezes launched upon their early voyage 

Play with a pleasing freshness on my face. 

I will enfold my cloak about my limbs 

And lie where I may front them—here, I think— 
(He lies down.) 

If this were over,—blessed be the calm 

Which comes on me at last—a friend in need 

Is Nature to us—that when all is spent, 

Brings slumber—bountifully—whereupon 

We give her sleepy welcome—IJf all this 

Were honourably over—Adriana, 


Ile then sleeps for a moment, but starts up again suddenly at 
the sound of the horse’s foot; and this little * Chapter concerning 
* Sleep’ (most skilfully subdued, while it lasts, by the intermin- 
gling of deeper interests) passes away altogether ; ; absorbed in 
‘the cares and mighty troubles of the times,’ from which it has 
atforded, like sleep itself, a brief recess. 

Perhaps our meaning will be better understood if we add, that 
the substance of these chapters i in the ‘Statesman,’ which relate to 
ordinary matters—as chairs, tables, candles, or dessert—is as pro- 
per and pertinent as the reflections above quoted; but that the 
manner in which they are introduced, produces something of the 
effect which would have been felt, if Artevelde had heen intro- 
duced addressing Van der Bosch in a formal speech on the pro- 
priety of not forgetting to go to bed. 

Having said “thus much by way of preps aration, we beg to in- 
dulge our Teaders with the following sketch of the statesman’s 
drawingroom, which, we think, deserves attention, if not for its 
importance to his Majesty’s Government, at least for its beauty 
as an interior :— 

‘ But as there will not always be life enough in the society of books 
to afford enjoyment to a statesman, let him step from the a to the 
drawing-room. A small society should not infrequently be formed 
there, consisting for the most part—but not wholly—of intimate ac- 
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quaintances, and they should be persons of lively conyersation—but 
above all, of easy natures. Knowledge and wit will naturally be found 
in suflicient prop ortions in the re of a man of talents occupying an 
eminent position ; but if knowledge be argumentative and wit agonistic, 
the society becomes an arena, and loses all merit as a mode of relaxa- 
tion. An adequate proportion of women will slacken the tone of con- 
versation in these alauials and yet tend to animate it also. And 
there is this advantage in the company of women—especially if some of 
them be beautiful and innocent—that breaks in conversation are not 
felt to be blanks ; for the sense of such a presence will serve to fill up 
voids and interstices. But though knowledge, wit, wisdom, and beauty 
should be found in this circle, there should be no sedulous exclusion of 
such persons not possessed of these recommendations, as would other- 
wise naturally find a place there. For unless the statesman between 
the business and the pleasures of the world have lost sight of its chari- 
ties, he will not find his society the less of a relaxation for mixing some 
of the duties and benevolences of life with its enjoyments, and he will 
count amongst its amenities, if not amongst its charms, some proportion 
of attentions to the aged, and kindness to the dull and unattractive. It 
may also be observed that dullness, like a drab ground, serves to give 
an enhanced effect to the livelier colours of socie ty. 

‘It will be perhi aps oqm ally desirable for the statesman whose busi- 
ness exhausts his excitability, and for him whose excitement, beginning 
in business, pursues him in his social hours, that the societ y which they 
cultivate should be quietly gay. Exuberant noisy gaiety will overbear 
the spirits of the exhausted man, and over-stimulate those of the other. 
Some reference should be had to this object in the lighting of his rooms, 
for the loud or low talkine of a company, together with the tone of mind 
belonging to the tone of voice, very much depends upon that,—as any 
canary-bird will teach us when a handkere hiet is thrown over his cage. 

Music is an excellent mode of relaxation to those who possess—I 
v m not say an ear for it, because that seems a shallow expression—but 
a faculty of the mind for it. Yet unless a man’s susceptibility in this 


kind be very peculiar, he will generally prefer music which mixes itself 


with conversation, or alternates with it by brief returns, to music which 
sets it aside. Instrumental music, exciting without engrossing the mind, 
will often rather stimulate and inspire conversation than suppress it ; 
though to take this advantage of it, the company must break up into 


retired groups or couples, speaking low in corners. But the singing of 


ladies is a thing which, in courtesy if not for enjoyment, must be heard 
in silence ; unless (whic his best) it be heard from an adjoining room, 
through an open door, so that they who desire to listen to the song 
closely may pass in, and they who would listen more loosely and talk 
the while, may stay out. But under all circumstances, and not for the 
sake of the talk only, but for the sake of the songs, it is well that there 
should be some pause and space between one and another of them— 
filled up with instrumental music, if you will. For a song which has a 
wholeness in itself should be suffered to stand by i itself, and then to die 
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away in the mind of the hearer, time being allowed for the effect of a 
preceding song to get out of the way of the effect of one which is to fol- 
low. It would be well therefore if ladies, who are often slow to begin 
their songs, would not be, when once begun, unknowing to intermit them.’ 


A t] hird fault produce «l by his defective method of arrange- 
ment is of a more serious kind. We allude to the mixing up of 
tw » subjects which ought to be kept distinct, —the doctrine 
which teaches a man to do well for himself, with that which 
teaches him to do his duty. There is a chapter on the ‘ Arts of 
* Rising ;’ another on * Manners ;’ and a few paragraphs here and 
there oceurring in which gentlemen, whose object it is to get 
on in i » world, are informed how they may best secure a repu- 
tation with the world for abilities and virtues which they do not 
possess. ‘These chapters are so grave in their tone, so reason- 

ble in many of their suggestions, and come in company with so 
many earnest appeals to the sense of duty and serious precepts 
for the government of life, that it is not at once obvious in what 


charaeter they are presented to us. They have no mark on 
their forehead to distinguish them from their betters. One of 
them, to be sure, is introduced with the following paragraph : 


arts of rising, — so called, have commonly some 
ivlure of baseness,—more or less according as the aid from 
‘ natural endowments is less or more.’ And the other concludes 
ith an admonition that these are the ‘ mere tricks of statesman- 
‘ship, which it may be quite as well to despise as to practise.’ 
But this is not enough to consign them to their proper rank—to 
ng toa different class of doctrines ;—a class 
which cannot be safely approached by any one without great 
caution, and without a mind strongly pre-occupied with. the 


> 


primum querite. ord Bacon saw this so clearly that he 


brand them as belong 


took eare doubly and trebly to guard against misapplication his 
‘laborate and n asterly treatise on the raising of a man’s fortune. 
Iles ed it from the rest of his book, De Negotiis, under 
a di tinct head, De Ambitu Vite. We introduced it with an 
elaborate apology and explanation; and he concluded it with a 


Jlemn denunciation of all practices for the pressing of fortune, 
whiel 1 shoul id either lead @ man to violate the laws of charity 
ty, or engage him in an ‘ineessant and sabbathless 

We cert: inly wish Mr Taylor had followed this ex- 
ample; for we cannot but think ae in assuming the base na- 
ture of the practices described to be too obvious to need de- 
nouncing, he pays a greater compliment to his readers than 
many of them will deserve. If they all felt as natural a con- 
tempt for whatever ‘ has some mixture of baseness,’ as it is ob- 
vious from other parts of the book that he himself feels, there 
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would be no danger of misapprehension. But he should have 
remembered that the many highly respectable persons who know 
by precept, but do not feel in their hearts the baseness of selfish 
cunning, will not perceive that these practices are spoken of with 
scorn. 

Making due allowance, however, for this objection, these 
chapters are heartily welcome to us on a double account. While 
they detect and put to shame the tricks of selfish ambition—and 
he who practises to gain favour in men’s eyes for no end which 
he can justify, and in no spirit which he can honourably avow, 
will always be put to shame by detection—they, at the same 
time, contain much useful instruction for the man who seeks 
worldly honour and advancement in the spirit of duty. Tor it 
must never be forgotten that he who would not only keep his 


vessel pure, but use it for the benefit of mankind, especially if 


his functions be of that kind which can only be exercised by 
working on and through the opinions and affections of other 
men, must stand well with the world no less than with his own 
conscience, Tor this end the simple possession of integrity is 
not enough. ‘To the harmlessness of the dove he must unite the 
wisdom of the serpent. He must not despise the lesson which 
the unjust steward could teach him; for the children of light are 
not so wise but that they may learn something from the children 
of this world, who are in their generation wiser. 

To what extent this wisdom may be safely practised—what 
kinds of artifice in this way are lawful—to what practices a man 
may bend himself without compromising his integrity—how low 
he may stoop to raise his neighbour without falling himself— 
how unclean materials he may with clean hands work upon— 
how coarse may be the texture of his honour ;—these are hard 
and dangerous questions, which can be adequately solved only 
by the fine sense of an honourable nature seeking a purpose 
purely honest with a resolution truly moral.* It is better, there- 
fore, that they be not reduced to precept, nor discussed till they 
present themselves for practical decision, but left to be decided 
in each case as it arises, and for that case only, by the individual 
conscience. 

The same defect of arrangement has led to a fourth fault of a 
kind exactly opposite to the last; which may be almost de- 


* «Whereas the resolution of men truly moral ought to be such as 
‘ the same Consalyo said the honour of a soldier should be, e tela cras- 
‘ store, and not so fine as that every thing should catch in it, and endan- 


‘ ger it. —Adv, of Learning. 
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scribed as the mixing up of sacred with profane. As, in the cases 
there referred to, the line of discussion sinks, or seems to sink, 
suddenly below the general level of the work, so, in some other 
parts, it rises as suddenly above it. There, in the midst of grave 
admonitions of what wise and good men ought to do, we stumble 
upon a description of what base men do. Here, in the midst of 
practical precepts and discussions, addressed to the plain busi- 
ness-like understanding, we pass with imaginations unawakened, 
and affections unpre pared, to strains of “higher mood, and fax 
other interest,—vocal only to the purged ear and sohened heart. 
We all know the effect of a pathetic speech on a mind not ca- 
pable of, or not prepared for, the pathos. Such will be the ef- 
fect of two or three chapters in this volume, which have refer- 
ence to deeper interests, and point to perils and deliverances 
more intimate and spiritual than the reader’s mind has been in- 
structed, or his imagination raised to understand. ‘The course of 
our criticisms may perhaps conduct us into this region before we 
conclude ; but for the present we are in too profa ine a mood to 
approach it nearer. 

We have now pretty well exhausted our stock of objections ; 
and it is time to present our readers with a sample of the work 
itself—its substance and main import. 

We have already said that it is chiefly important from its 
bearing on our system of executive government. ‘The ‘ reform 
‘ of the executive’ is treated in two successive chapters, which 
form together the most complete disquisition in the book. ‘The 
subject is discussed from beginning to end,—the disease exposed, 
and the remedy prescribed. ‘The remedy might be readily and 
safely applied; but they from whom it should proceed are not at 
leisure ; and even if they were, would doubtless wait, as the ap- 
peal is addressed to the public, till the public shall take up the 
cry. We wish these chapters had stood more in the front of the 
book ; for the public is busy with novels and newspapers, and 
will not hear unless loudly addressed. ‘The interior w orkings of 
Government, the slow processes by which measures are con- 
ceived, digested, and matured, are of necessity so reserved and 
noiseless, and removed from public observation,—have so little in 
them of the interest which attaches to personal and party war- 
fare, that popular attention can never be naturally attracted to- 
wards those silent operations. Yet it might be thought that the 
magnitude of the results dependent upon them, together with a 
certain mystery which hangs about them, might be sufficient to 
awaken some passing interest, and draw away the public curio- 
sity occasionally, and for a while, from the election, the elope- 
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ment, or the last new novel. Consider how many things the 
Government has to attend to—the complication of ‘affairs which 
it has to control—the enormous magnitude and variety of inte- 
rests of which it is (nominally at least) the guardian, and which 
are, in fact, continually appealing to its protection. Where is 
the eye that watches, the head that comprehends, the hand that 
manages these many and conflicting matters? ‘ The Provi- 
‘ dence,’ says Ulysses—being in office, and a aes officially— 


¢ The Providence that’s in a wi itchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold; 
Finds bottom in the w neomprehensive deep ; 
Keeps place with thought ; and almost, like the gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles 
‘There is a mystery (with which relation 
Durst never meddle) in the soul of state, 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expression to.’ 


Now, without daring to meddle with the deeper mystery which 
is here pointed at, we shall have mystery enough on our hands 
for the present, if we say that all is done (so far as it is done) ) by 
human heads—by men with Christian names and surnames, who 
may be seen in the flesh. Does any body aa who these are, 
or where they come from? ‘The heads of departments, indeed, 
we know, and their under-secretaries; but we know also how 
insecure is their official existence—how rapidly ‘Tories give place 
to Whigs, and Whigs to ‘Tories—how incessantly they are occu- 
pied during their short career—and what kinds of business their 
heads and. hands are full of during the parliamentary session. 
‘They are respons sible to Par rliament for all that is done; but it is 
obviouslyi impossible that they can effectually superintend in person 
any considerable proportion ‘of the matters which are transacted 
in their name. Duties of vast extent and importance must be 
devolved upon others. Can any one tell us who these persons 
are? Whence they are supplied? How they have been educated ? 
What are their qualifications? We believe, that so far from 
being provided with an answer to these questions, most persons 
will hi ave to pause before they perceive the difficulty at which 
they point. Ask why it is that, whenever an able and accomplish- 
ed physici an, lawyer, or clergymen is wanted, the difficulty is 
not to find but to choose—the : answer is ready. They have their 
colleges, lecturers, tutors, professors ; high prizes are offered ; 
into one or other of these professions almost every body is drawn 
who has his fortune to make, or any natural gifts to make it 
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with. Year after year we see multitudes venturing their hopes 
and talents on those seas, and of those multitudes there are al- 
ways some who prevail or prosper. But how are we supplied 
with able and accomplished statesmen ? It cannot be said that 
abilities and accomplishments are unnecessary, or that those 
which are, will come of themselves. ‘Their duties are not less 
wide, less complicated, or less important than those which belong 
to the liberal professions. They stand in need of qualifications 
certainly not inferior, nor to be acquired by a less engrossing y ap- 
plication ; ; nor can the number of those who try to acquire she 
and fail, be smaller in proportion. Yet where is the stream and 
succession of candidates from which, as in the other case, the most 
eminent may be chosen for the highest offices ? Of the few strag- 
glers who, bei ‘ing independent by inheritance, are, nevertheless, not 
indisposed to do their work in the world, those who enter public 
life are for the most part drawn away at once by one or other of 
the noisy questions which happen to be agitating the public 
mind at home, from the multitude of pre enant interests—certain- 
ly more numerous and often far more important—which call from 
distant lands or from remote times. A few more there are who 
being, though not in lepe ndent, yet ente rprising and ambitious, 
also enter the public service ; but they enter it as political aheew- 
turers, and, if not narrowed in their moral character by that most 
dangerous trade, are at least shut up in the creed and hopes of a 
political party. But these (such as they are) are before the pub- 
lic eye. W here are those whose operation is behind the scenes, 
and for whose ability to discharge their duties a more careful 
security ought to be ti aken i in proporti ion as they are less watched 
in the exercise of it? We do not prete nd to answer this ques- 
tion ourselves ; but beg instead to call attention to the following 
extract, which we are unable either to e nlarge upon with advan- 
tage, or to ababtene without injury. ‘The reflecting reader, who 
is desirous of information, will not, we are sure, complain of its 
length. It will probably suggest the answer which Mr Taylor 
(who professes to speak ‘ concerning matters within his own 
‘knowledge’) would give. We do not venture to pronounce it to 


be the true one; but we have not any better to suggest. 


‘ The minister being thus relieved during the whole year, and his par- 
liamentary assistant during the session of Parliame nt, it remains to en- 
quire how the office business (setting aside the mere routine and mecha- 
nical part) is to be done without their help. The theory says, by one 
permanent and experie need officer. Whether we admit that he theory 
speaks the truth, depends entirely upon the view which we take of what 
the duties are, and of the manner in which they ought to be executed. 


‘ Descriptive and authenticated estimates of such duties are manifestly 
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impossible to be given: but let some considerations be deemed worthy to 
be well weighed. 

‘ The far greater proportion of the duties which are performed in the 
office of a minister are and must be performed under no effective respon- 
sibility. Where politics and parties are not affected by the matter in 
question, and so long as there is no flagrant neglect or glaring injustice 
to individuals, which a party can take hold of, the responsibility to Parlia- 
ment is merely nominal, or falls otherwise only through casualty, ca- 
price, and a misemploy ment of the time due from Parliament to legisla- 
tive affairs. Thus the business of the office may be reduced within a 
very manageable compass without creating public scandal. By evading 
decisions wherever they can be evaded ; by shifting them on other de- 
partments or authorities, where by any possibility they can be shifted ; 
by giving decisions upon superficial examinations, ery so as not 
to expose the superficiality in propounding the reasons; by deferring 
questions till, as Lord Bacon says, “ they resolve of themselves ;” by 
undertaking nothing for the pub slic good which the public voice does not 

call for ; by conciliating loud and energetic individuals at the expense of 
such public interests as are dumb or do not attract attention ; by sacrifi- 
cing every where what is feeble and obscure to what is influential and 
cognizable; by such means and shifts as these, the single functionary 
granted by the theory may reduce his business within his powers, and 
perhaps obtain for himself the most valuable of all reputations in this 
line of life, that of “a safe man;” and if his business even thus reduced 
strains, as it well may, his powers and industry to the utmost, then 
(whatever may be sai id of the theory) the man may be without reproach ; 
without other reproach at least than that which belongs to men placing 
themselves in a way to have their understandings abused and debased, 
their sense of justice corrupted, their public spirit and appreciation of 
~~ lic objects undermined. 

‘ Turning (I would almost say revolting) from this to another view of 
what these duties are, and of the manner in which the y ought to be per- 
formed, I would in the first place earnestly insist upon this,—that in all 
cases concerning points of conduct and quarrels of subordinate officers, 
in all cases of individual claims upon the public and public claims upon 
individuals, in short, in all cases (and such commonly constitute the bulk 
of a minister’s unpolitic al business ) wherein the minister is called upon 
to deliver a quasi-judicial decision, he should on no consideration permit 
himself to pronounce such decision unaccompanied by a detailed state- 
ment of all the material facts and reasons upon which his judgment pro- 
ceeds. I know well the inconveniencies of this course; I know that 
authority is most imposing without reason alleged ; I know that the rea- 
sons will rarely satisfy, and will sometimes tend to irritate the losing 
party, who would be better content to think himself overborne than con- 
victed ; I am aware that the minister may be sometimes by this course 
inev itably drawn into protracted argumentation with parties whose whole 
time and understanding is devoted to getting advantages over him; and 
with a full appreciation of these difficulties I am still of opinion, that for 
the sake of justice they ought to be encountered and dealt with. One 
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who delivers awards from which there is no appeal, for which no one can 
call him to account (and such, as has been said, is practically his exemp- 
tion), if he do not subject himself to this discipline, if he do not render 
himself amenable to confutation, will inevitably contract careless and 
precipitate habits of judgment; and the case which is not to be openly 
expounded will seldom be searc hingly investigated. In various cases, also, 
which concern public measures as well as those which are questions of 


justice, ample written and recorded discussion is desirable, Few questions 


are well considered till they are largely written about; and the minds 
and judgments of great functionaries transacting business inter menia 
labour under a defici iency of bold checks from oppugnant minds. 

Again, in the view of those duties to which I would point, let this 
be included, that the department of the highest authority in the state 
should always be ready to take the lion’s share of responsibility : and la- 
bour where the importance of the affair invites it. Where there is ha- 
zard and difficulty the inclination on the part of the superior authority 
should be that of the stronger nature, rather to assume than to devolve. 
Vor it is in this harmony between official power and natural strength that 
the state is justified. 

‘ Further, it is one business to do what must be done, another to de- 
vise what ought to be done. It is in the spirit of the British govern- 
ment as hitherto existing, to transact only the former business, and the 
reform which it requires is to enlarge that spirit so as to include the lat- 
ter. Of and from amongst those measures which are forced upon him, 
to choose that which will bring him the most credit with the least trouble, 
has hitherto been the sole care of a statesman in office ; and as a states- 
man’s official establishment has been heretofore constituted, it is care 
enough for any man. Every day, every hour, has its exigencies, its im- 
mediate demands; and he who has hardly time to eat his meals, cannot 
be expected to occupy himself in devising good for mankind. *‘ I am,” 
says Mr Landor’s statesman, “ a waiter at a tavern, where every hour is 
dinner-time, and pick a bone upon a silver dish.” The current compul- 
sory business he gets through as he may; some is undone, some is ill- 
done, but at least to get it done is an object which he proposes to him- 
self. But as to the inventive and suggestive portions of a statesman’s 
functions, he would think himself a Utopian dreamer if he undertook 
them; and such he would be if he undertook them in any other way 
than through a reconstitution and reform of his establishment. 

‘ And what then is the field for these inventive and self-suggested 
operations ; and if practicable, would they be less important than those 
which are called for by the obstreporous voices of to-day and to- 
morrow ¢ 

‘Iam aware that under popular institutions there are many mea- 
sures of exceeding advantage to the people, which it would be 
yain for a Minister to project, until the people, or an influential 
portion of the people, should become apprised of the advantage, and 
ask for it; many which can only be carried by overcoming resistance, 
much resistance only to be overcome with the support of popular 
opinion and general solicitude for the object. And, looking no fur- 
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ther, it might seem that what is not immediately called for by the 
public voice was not within the sphere of practical dealing. But I am 
also aware, that in the incalculable extent and multifarious nature of the 
public interests which lie open to the ope rations of a statesman in this 
country, one whose faculties should be adequate, would find (in every 
month that he should devote to the search) measures of great value and 
magnitude, which time and thought only were wanting to render prac- 
ticable. He would find them, not certainly by shutting hims@lf up 

his closet and inventing what had not been thought of before, but by 
holding himself on the alert; by listening with all his ears (and he 
should have many ears abroad in the world) for the suggestions of cir- 
cumstance ; by catching the first moment of public complaint against 
real evil, encouraging it and turning it to account ; by devising how to 
throw valuable measures that do not excite Po} ular interest into one 
boat with those that do ; by | knowing (as a statesman Wi is competent 
to operations on a large scalemay | NOW )how to carry a me e by enlarge- 
ment, such as shall merge specific objections that would be insurt mountable 
in general ones that can be met ; in Yaak. bya thousand means and pro- 
jects lying in the regio 1 between absolute spontaneous invention on the 
one hand , and mere slavish adoption on the other; such means and pro- 
jects as will suggest eames to one who meditates the good of man- 
kind—* sagacious of his quarry from afar,’—but not to a Minister 
whose whole soul is, and must be in the “ notices of motions,” and. the 
order-book of the House of Cc oml eae ies and wae has no one eening to 


full back upon as upon an inner mind. 

‘ This then is the great evil and want —that there is not within the 
pale of our Government any adequately numerous body of ef flicient 
statesmen, some to be more externally active and answer the demands 
of the day, others to be somewhat more retired and meditative, in order 
that they may take thought for the morrow. How great the evil of this 
want is, it may require peculiar opportunities of observation fully to un- 
derstand and feel; but one who with competent knowledge should con- 
sider we ell the — r i id magnitude of those measures which are post- 

years, or totally pretermitted, not tor “ ant of practicability, 

for want of sl ml thought ; one who shoul | proceed with such 
lnsncaliatins to consider the great means and spelinnce s of wisdom which 
lie scattered through this intellectual country,—squandered upon indivi- 
dual purposes, not for the want of pplicability to national ones, but for 
want of being brought together and directed ; one who, surveying these 
things with a heart capable of a people’s joys and sorrows , their happy 
virtue or miserable euilt on these things dependent, dual duly esti- 
mate the abundant means unemployed, the exalted ends unaccomplished, 
could not choose, I think, but say within himself, that there must be 
something fatally amiss in the very idea of statesm anship on which our sys- 
ie m of administration is based, or that there must be some mortal apathy at 
what should be the very centre and seat of life in a country, that the 
golden bowl must be broken at the fountain, and the wheel broken at 


the cistern, 
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‘ How this state of things is to be amended, it may be hard to teach, 
at least to minds which are fluttering in the perpetual agitation of current 
politics, or to those who have stiffened in established customs. But to a 
free and balanced understanding, I would freely say, that whatever other 
things be necessary (and they are many), it is in the first place indispen- 

sable to a reform of the Executive Government of this country, that 

every Minister of State charged with a particular department of public 

business, should be provided with four or six permanent under-secreta- 

ries instead of one ;—that all of those four or six should be efficient 

closet-statesmen, and two of them at the least be endowed, in addition to 

their practical abilities, with some gifts of philosophy and speculation 
ell cultivated, disciplined, and prepared for use. 

‘ Yet such is the prevalent pnaceiaibality to that which constitutes the 
real treasure and resources of the country—its serviceable and states- 
manlike minds—and so farare men in power from searching the country 
through for such minds, or men in Parliament from promoting or per- 
mitting the search, that I hardly know if that Minister has existed in 
the present generation who, if such a mind were casually presented to 
him, would not forego the use of it rather than hazard a debate in the 
House of Commons upon an additional item in his estimates. 

‘ Till the Government of the country shall become a nucleus at which 
the best wisdom in the country contained shall be perpetually forming 
itself in deposit, it will be, except as regards the shuiiling of power from 
hand to hand, and class to class, little better than a government of 
fetches, shifts, and hand-to-mouth expedients. ‘Till a wise and constant 
instrumentality at work upon administrative measures (distinguished as 
they might be from measures of political parties) shall be understood to be 
essential to the government of a country, that country can be considered 
to enjoy nothing more than the embryo of a government,—a means 
towards producing, emi changes in its own structure and constitu- 
tion, and in the political elements acting upon it, something worthy to 
be called a government at some future time. For governing a country 
is a very different thing from upholding a government. Alia res 
sceptrum, alia plectrum.” 


Mr Taylor then procee ls to consider in detail the establish- 


ment which a minister of state, according to the foregoing esti- 


mate of his duties, ought to command; the functions which 
should be assigned to his clerks ; and the aes a which should 
be observed in selecting, in remunerating, and in promoting 
them. We have not time to accomp: ny hint th rough this discus- 
sion; but we may briefly state the practical suggestions to which 
it conducts him. In the first place, he would ha ive the mechanical 
part of the oflice-business entirely separated from the intellectual, 
and assigned to a separate class of persons, whose views and 
prospects should be confined within their own sphere ;—all the 
copying -which is often of great importance in the transaction 


of business—to be performed by hired writers, attached to the 
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office, but paid by the job; allowing only ‘a small class of 
‘ salaried clerks for the despatch of such part of it as requires 
‘secrecy. In the second place, in order to secure a fit selection 
from among the candidates for the intellectual department, he 
recommends that there should be probationary appointments as 
well as confirmed ones; and that for each vacant clerkship, not 
less than three probationers should compete ; and for each 
vacancy among the probationers, not less than three candi- 
dates. 

With respect to remuneration, Mr Taylor decides that, on the 
whole, * what is most conducive to good appointments in the first 
€ instance, and thenceforward to deriving benefit from them, is to 
‘ offer a small remuneration to the beginner, with successive ex- 
pectancies proportioned to the merits which he shall manifest, 
and of such increasing amount as shall be calculated to keep 

easy, through the progressive wants of single and married life, 
the mind of. a prudent man. Upon such a system, if unfit men 
belonging to influential families shall make good an entrance 
into the service, they will be more easily got rid of; since, find- 
ing that they have got but little in hi and, and have but little 
more to look to, they will hardly be desirous to continue in a 
career in which they must expect to see their competitors shoot 
ahead of them.’ 

But remuneration in money will not be enough to keep long 
in a state of contentment men gifted with the energy and ability 
which is requisite for this kind of work. * Active : and intelligent 
‘men will, by the common ordinances of nature, become discon- 
* tented, ond gather some rust upon the edge of their serviceable 

‘ quality, if, whilst they find themselves going with large ~ 

© down the vale of years, they do not fancy themselv es to be : 
‘the same time making proportionate approximations to some 
‘summit of fortune, which they shall have proposed to them- 
‘ selves to attain.” Mr Taylor is therefore of opinion, that the 
system should be so contrived that a ¢ meritorious man may find 
‘some advancement accrue to him at least once in every ten 

* years ;? and that, wherever there is a marked distinction of 
merit, preferment should invariably go by that, not by seniority. 
The security against abusive patronage would, he ‘thinks, be 
adequate in the main; because ‘ it is in the nature of industrious 
‘ ability, acting through various methods and upon various mo- 
* tives, to vindicate its own claims under any system in which 
* those claims are recognised ; and the system which shall con- 
‘form to this natural tendency, and be so framed as to legi- 
‘ timate the rising of what is buoyant, will be found to work the 
§ best.’ 


‘ 
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There can be no doubt, we think, as to the wisdom of these 
suggestions, and the very great superiority which such a consti- 
tution of the Executive would have over the present system. 
The improvement, so far as we can judge, would be both imme- 
diate and unmixed. 

It may still, however, be doubted whether this department of 
the public service, excluding as it does all political and parlia- 
mentary distinction, would, even thus constituted, be rich enough 
in worldly advantages aad temptations to attract candidates of 
the best quality in sufficient numbers. ‘The advantages which it 
holds out to young men of ability and enterprise are attended 
with some material drawbacks. ‘The remuneration, though cer- 
tain, is small; the higher prizes are few and far between; the 
labour and confinement, sometimes the anxiety, not inconsider- 
able; and all the reputation which can be acquired is confined 
within the walls of the office. But there is yet a more serious 
disadvantage, which will be most felt by the best men. The life 
is essentially a subordinate, and may almost be termed an unreal 
one. LEvery thing the clerk does must be done in the name, and 
subject to the approval, and (nominally, at least) under the di- 
rection of another. ‘Thus he is always working on another man’s 
ground, and seems to have no property in what he does. This 
want of something felt and recognised as proceeding from him- 
self—of some thing for which he may claim credit, and which he 
may be called on to answer for—this privation, as it were, of a 
personal existence, we cannot but regard as a very serious evil 
in this kind of life; and as very likely not only to make a man 
dissatisfied, but to induce habits of indifference, to damp the 
spirit of energy and enterprise, and to enfeeble the sense of duty. 
‘Yo separate the man from his business is bad for both. 

To a certain extent, indeed, the evil is inseparable from the 
thing, for somebody must be master; but we think it might be 
consider ably allev iated, with great advantage to all parties con- 

cerned. The business, be it remember ed, of the ‘indoor states- 
‘man’ is not to execute only, but to snnstlien—te devise, to 
suggest, to do every thing but direct and decide. Many matters, 
therefore, must be trusted to him of great importance, and re- 
quiring the full weight and application of his mind. This he 
will rarely lend, unless he feel either that the whole transaction 
is to proceed from himself; or, at lee ASt, that in all which does 
proceed from him his own character is implicated. It appears 
to us, therefore, that those persons who are trusted for sug- 
gesting what is to be done, ought to be made publicly and per- 
sonally responsible for all that they suggest; not, of course, 
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that their names should ordinarily appear, but that they should 
be liable to appear, in case any transactions in which they have 
had a hand should be called in question. ‘There would be no 
difficulty in effecting this. ‘The under-secretary, we will sup- 
pose, or the clerk, draws up a paper for the information of the 
Secretary, of State, recommending a decision. ‘That decision is 
either adopted entirely, or adopted only in part, or set aside alto- 
gether. If adopted, let the paper on which it is founded remain 
as an official document, —producible should the matter be en- 
quired into, in the name, and as the production of the author,—so 
he will be answerable for all that is his own. If partly set aside, 
let the original paper remain as before, with a note of the points 
overruled, and the reasons for overruling them—so he will be 
answerable for nothing which is not his own. If set aside alto- 
gether,—that is, if the matter be taken entirely out of his hands, 
—his paper may be cancelled at once. Under such a regulation 
his heart would be in his business. But aman can hardly be 
expected to apply the full force of his mind and conscience to the 
consideration of a que stion, wh mn (as under the present system) 
he knows that he is thinking only for pena, that his opinion 
may very likely be ov« ruled, . at he is in no way responsi- 
ble for the ultimate decision. - must often happen that an 
inferior function: wy drawing up a paper for the approvi al of his 
superior, entertains a different 0} inion on the datas. le of the 
question at issue from that which his supe rior is known to enter- 
tain. In that case, the best he can do is to argue as well as he ean 
on principles to which his own mind does not assent,—generally a 
lame operation ; adding, perhaps, if he be solicitous to absolve 
himself from all responsibility, that in his private opinion the 
decision is an unjust one, but with that he has nothing to do. It 
is more probable, however, that he will not think it necessary to 
interpose such protest; and then, in addition to the lameness of 
the oper: ation, the respi mnsibil ity of the unji ust decision falling | 
tween the two, is felt by neither. If he knew himself liable to 
be called on to stand father to all his own recommendations, he 
would take more care to keep the breed 

We submit that this plan would be of advantage to all parti 
to the minister, because his position would be less false—he wou 
have less to avow of what he did not pe rform ; to the cle rk, | 
cause he would have more to avow of what he did perf 
the service ge nerally, both because it would nourish a deeper 
cerity in devising g, a bolder integrity in urging, and a m 
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activity in executing; and because, “D yy Opening a new path 
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ambition—an ambition humble indeed, but of the most whole- 
some kind—the ambition to enjoy a reputation for doing good 
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service in obscurity—it would increase the dignity of the profer« 
sion, and tempt more aspirants into its ranks. 

If the public service held out to young men of aspiring natures, 
yet too poor or too wise to trust themselves in the hazardous 
game of party politics, such temptations as might enable it to 
compete with the liberal professions, able men would never be 
wanted for it: they would present themselves unsought. As it 
is, a man can hardly be recommended to enter the public service, 
who has reasonable prospe ct of success in any other career ; sad 
while it remains thus, the selection of able men must be left to 

chance, or to the watchfulness and zeal of public men on behalf 
of the public; which (if we may trust the spirit of Mr ‘Taylor's 
censures) is not much more to be depended on. 

We have dwelt thus largely on this part of the book, not only 
hecause of its immediate practical importance, and because the 
iteform proposed is one of those towards which no step will 
he taken by those within, except through the influence of 
importunacy from witho rut x—but because, in order to under- 
stand the fall value and meaning of the book, it is necessary that 
this question should be prominent in the reader’s mind. An in- 
different and inexperienced person will not readily appreciate the 
eve and the importance of it; but in rez ading these scattered 
essays, in which the subject is touched and “crossed, and ap- 
proached in a variety of ways and moods, with a constant refer- 
ence, direct or indirect, to the practical question ; an impression 
will gradually work itself on the timid, of the great abilities, na- 
tural and acquired, which are requisite for the competent dis- 
charge of the public service; of the cultivation necessary to en- 
dow a man with such abilities ; of the absence of any attempt in 
th is country to provide a systematic edue: ition for that end; of 
the consequent ‘solitude of able men’ to serve in affairs of state; 
and of the manifold duties undischarged or ill discharged, from 
the mere want of strength and spirit to guide the councils and 
execute the decisions of the Government ;—an adequate appre- 
ciation of all which things cannot but inspire him with a zealous 
interest in the question concerning this remedy. 

We had intended to enter at some length into Mr Taylor’s 
more miscellaneous disquisitions ; and to endes avour, by gathering 
up and arranging his scattered notices and precepts, to put toge- 
ther a Statesman, such as he would approve, out of the materials 
which he has supplied to our hands. But we must be content 
with recommending our readers to attempt this for themselves. 
Such an exercise will at once disperse those misapprehensions 
which we have pointed out as likely to mislead careless perusers. 
It will keep their minds at that elevation, and in that state of 
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activity, which may enable them to fill up or allow for the breaks 
and gaps; to entertain with a light attention the lighter mat- 
ters: to mark strongly whatever is essential and import ant; and 
so to see the whole picture in proportion and perspective. Nor 
will the study which this may require be otherwise thrown 
away; for the reflections which they will meet with at every 
step (though so just as to seem obvious, and to be actually bar- 
ren to an inattentive observer) will be found, by one who gives 
them time to unfold, pregnant with meanings, and must be tasted 
curiously, and digested leisurely, that their full virtue m: ry be felt. 
We must be satisfied with a single extract, taken almost at ran- 
dom, which we submit both as a sample of the work, and as a 
theme for meditation. It relates to ‘a statesman’s most preg- 
* nant function—the choice and use of instruments.’ 


‘It is less desirable to be surrounded and served by men of a shallow 
cleverness and slight character, than by men of even less talent who are 
of sound and stable character. 

x * * * * * * * * * 

‘ But if there be in the character not only sense and soundness, but 
virtue of a high order, then, however little appearance there mi iy be of 
talent, a certain portion of wisdom may be relied upon almost i ion licitly. 
For the correspondences of wisdom and goodness are manifol d; and 
that they will accompany each other is to be inferred, not only hed ause 
men’s wisdom makes them good, but also because their goodne ss makes 
them wise. Questions of Tight and wrong are a perpe an exercise of 
the faculties of those who are solicitous as to the right and wrong of 
what they do and see; and a deep interest of the heart in the ‘se ques- 
tions carries with it a deeper cultivation of the understanding than can 
be easily effected by any other excitement to intellectual ac tiv ity. Al- 
though, therefore, ‘simple goodness does not imply every sort of wisdom, 
it unerringly implies some essential conditions of wisdom ; it implies a 
negative on folly, and an exercised judgment within such limits as Na- 
ture shall have prescribed to the ci tpacity. And where virtue and ex- 
tent of c: apacity are combined, there is implied the highest wisdom, being 
that which includes the worldly wisdom with the spiritual. 

‘ A statesman who numbers the wise and good amongst his political 
friends, men of sense and respectability among his adherents ; who de- 
means himself in a spirit of liberal but disengaged good-will towards his 
ordinary partisans, and holds himself towards his tools in no reciprocity 
of that relation ; who enlists in the public service all the capable men 
he can find, and renders them available to the extent of their capabili- 
ties, all other men’s jealousies notwithstanding, and any jealousy of his 
own out of the question ;—such a statesman has already, in the com- 
monwealth of his own nature, given to the nobler functions the higher 
place ; and as a minister, therefore, he is one whom his country may be 
satisfied to trust, and its best men be glad to serve. He, on the other 
hand, who sees in the party he forms only the pedestal of his own sta- 
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tue, or the plinth of a column to be erected to his honour, may, by in- 
ferior means and lower service, accomplish his purposes, such as they 
are; but he must he content with vulgar admiration, and lay out of 
account the respect of those who will reserve that tribute from what is 
merely powerful, and render it only to what is great. “ He that 
seeketh to be eminent amongst able men,” says Lord Bacon, “ hath 
a great task; but that is ever good for the public. But he that plots 
to be the only figure amongst ciphers, is the decay of a whole age.’ 


The part of the book which is least satisfactory to us is the 
chapter * on the Ethics of Politics.’ We have not time to enter 
at large into the subject, and only mention it for the sake of 
keeping it in agitation; for there is no subject which needs 
avitating more. 

The evils resulting from the unsettled state of this science, as 
at present existing, and the perplexities which beset the path of 
a public man, whether he adopt the stricter or the looser creed, 
Mr Taylor seems to us to estimate very justly. ‘Those who 
would apply to political transactions the recognised rules of pri- 
vate morality, cannot act up to this principle ; ; those who deny 
their applicability ‘ are often unable to find footing on any prin- 
* ciple whatever.’ 

We do not, however, think him happy either in the examples 
which he gives of the dilemma, or in the solution which he of- 
fers. He attempts to find footing for himself on a distinction in 
principle between political and private ethics; and proposes to 
permit the statesman to set aside any precept of private morals, 
when he thinks that less harm will be done by the violation of 
the rule than by the action which the rule would prescribe. 

The distinction, we think, is not a sound one; and is, in fact, a 
step the wrong way. ‘To say that the violation of a principle of 
morality, whether in public or private life, can ever be morally 
justifiable, is little better than a contradiction in terms. To say 
that cases may occur in which the rules of morality must be vio- 
lated in order to preserve the principles inviolate, is as true in 
private as in political matters. No doubt the cases are so very 
different, that the same principle, applied to both, prescribes a 
different set of rules for each ; and for want of observing this, the 
recognised code of political morality (so far as any code is recog- 
nised) is miserably defective ; as appears from the number of 
doubtful actions which every body pronounces wrong, yet every 
body admits must be done ‘ under existing circumstances.’ That 
the authorized bounds of morality, public. or private, should be so 
strictly defined, that every action which they include may be 
set down as lawful, every action which they exclude as unlawful, 
is not perhaps to be wished; for the conscience can perceive 
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subtler distinctions than any words can define. But they should 
be made to include all actions to which a man will ordinarily have 
to consent ; leaving a few doubtful ones outside, that they may 
not be assumed on “general authority to be allowable, but ‘expli- 
citly sanctioned in each case by the individual con science, duly 
exercised and awakened by the peril of re sponsib ility. So far is 
our code of political morals from hitting the just boundary, that 
every body actively engaged in politics is of necessity, with re- 
gard to that code, a truant and a vagabond ;—what he must do, 
leaves out of sight what he must profe s to approve of doing 

Fully conceding , however, to Mr T: aylor, that our creed ot und 
in these r respects g etievously in need of revision, we cannot but 
think that the disease lies far deeper than any revision of the 
creed can reach ; and that the cure must be effected not by draw- 
ing the distinctions, but by pressing the @ nalogie s between publi 
and private duty. The root of the disease is this—there is no 
genuine sense of obligation towards the public. 

Among the motives to action of a sane man, mere public spirit 
is hardly’ recognised as one. In all dealings with the public, 
every man is assumed to be acting from motives of private inte- 
rest. If any selfish motive is apparent, his conduct is accounted 
for at once, and nobody wonders; if none can be assigned, he 
is suspected of some sinister object, and people like him the 
worse ; if he persevere in a consistent course of action to his 
manifest disadvantage, he is pitied and forgiven as an enthusiast. 
Till of late years this state of feeling manifested itself in shame- 
less dissoluteness. We are now more refined; and though our 
hearts are not better, our conversation and profe ssions are much 
more virtuous. ‘Though we do not ‘ appreciate, in feeling,’ the 
importance of public duties, we at least * magnify them in words, 
From strumpets we are mened prudes, ‘This is an improve- 
ment, no doubt, so far as it goes; for in all the ordinary duties, 
which can be learned by rote, prudery will go along with virtue, 
But as soon as a question presents itself which is not set down 
in the book, and requires for its solution the living and thinking 
principles of virtue, and the delicate sense of honour, it is at 
once thrown out and lost. 

How is this to be reformed? How isa vital principle of duty 
to be substituted for this heartless form of words? A manly 
consistency of action, for the mere movement in a straight line ? 
We answer,—not by relaxing the code (for it is not by unlacing 
a prude that you can make modesty sit easily on her) but by 
teaching men to feel the same interest and sense of obligation 
in their dealings with the public, which they do feel in their daily 
dealings with each other ; and thus to carry whole into the wider 
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sphere the same — iple s of action which their heart and con- 
science — prescribed and sanctioned in the narrower. Nobody 
could execute this task better than Mr ‘Taylor, and we earnestly 
hope that i may hereafter apply himself to it. 

When all is done, however, the principle of public obligation 


will in most men be comparatively weak—the rules intricate and 


difficult of application—the path of duty slippery and surrounded 
with t nptations, The statesman must still * be engaged in a 


field of action which is one of great danger to truthfulness and 
incerity,’—his conscience must still * walk too like the ghost of 
a conscience, in darkness or twilight.” In all these perils he 
must look for light to show him the way, and strength to carry 
him t! rougl 


Ql, to the expe ‘riences and exercises of his private life in 
the duties between man and man. l’or this reason it is more pecu- 
liarly incumbent on him to preserve that side of his character sound 


and healthy ; and to endeavour in all ways and at all times—by 
a stricter performance of all private d duties—a deeper appreciation 
of private virtt ues—by exer ising and enlarging his heart in 
domestic affections and neighbourly charities—to guard on all 
sides his privat » conscience from ass ault, and keep that vessel 
pure}; that his political conscience, parched with restless anxieties 
and exhausted by incessant attention to duties which it has not 
leisure to feel, may draw from it continually fresh supplies of 
he alth and nourishment. 


‘To this division of the subject three chapters must be referred, 
—which we have already alluded to as likely to provoke a laugh, 

because likely to be read in a different spirit from that in which 
1ey were written; the chapters on marriage, on order, and on 
Le * statesman out of office.” We have already transgressed our 
limits, or we should be tempted to quote them he re, for the 
bene ‘fit of all those who are capable of appreciating the peril and 
1e deliverance :—of all who can be made sad by the thought 
»w easily the man may be absorbed in the Statesman,—may 
— to know himself only as the controller of public interests, 

r the leader of a political party :—of all into whose imagination 
it has entered to conceive the dismal possibility of a man, through 
long practice in official transactions, official manners, and official 
forms of speech, acquiring in the end an official heart ! 

But we must content ourselves with recommending the book 
itself; and so break off. The peculiar conciseness and | pregnancy 


of the style requires that it should be read slowly and every 
sentence tasted, 
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Arr. XII.—History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Aix la Chapelle. By Lorp Manon. Vol. I. 
8vo. London: 1836, 


HERE is much to approve in the design, and not a little to 
commend in the execution of Lord Mahon’s book. It is 
undertaken to supply an undeniable deficiency in our historical 
literature. We have no tolerable account of E nglish affairs from 
the peace of Utrecht to the peace of Aix la C hapelle. Tindal’s 


Continuation of Rapin is the least exceptionable. It is full of 


useful information, and written with fairness and candour ; but it 
is dull and heavy, and not overburdened with thought or reflec- 
tion. Smollett is short, meager, and partial; Belsham empty 
and declamatory; Goldsmith careless and superficial. Lord 
John Russell began a similar work some years ago, on a more 
extensive scale; and for that very reason, perh aps, it was drop- 


ped soon after its commencement. Coxe, in his various publica- 


tions, has furnished us with valuable materials for this portion of 


our annals; but writing biography, and not general history, 

he confined himself to transactions, in which the yersons whose 
’ | 

lives he relates were more particularly concerned. It was, 


therefore, with no small satisfaction, that we saw a history of 


this period announced from the pen of Lord Mahon; nor have 
we been disappointed in our expectations. He writes in a plain, 
unaffected style, with an occasional mixture of familiar phrases 
and turns of expression, which is far from being displeas- 
ing to us. His reflections are benevolent and humane; and 
when not biassed by party politics, they are in general of a libe- 
ral cast. His narrative is minute and circumstantial without 
being tedious. His history of the Rebellion, in particular, is 
clear, distinct, and entertaining. In his judgment of persons, he 
is on the whole fair, candid, and discriminating. His detestation 
of the vices of Dubois does not prevent him from seeing and do- 
ing justice to the good sense and sagacity of that p roflizate, but 
extraordinary man; and in blaming the boldness and extrava- 
gance of Alberoni’s conceptions, he gives him credit for his vigour 
and perseverance in the execution of his designs. He isa “dili- 
gent enquirer after truth, and if he sometimes errs, his errors, we 
believe, are unintentional. 

As a specimen of his style and manner of writing, we shall 
select his characters of Queen Anne, and of her favourite minis- 
ter the Earl of Oxford :— 


‘In reviewing,’ says he, ‘ the chief characters, which we find at this pe- 
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riod on the political stage, that of the Queen need not detain us long. She 
was a very weak woman, full of prejudices, fond of fis attery—always 
blindly guided by some female favourite, and, as Swift bitterly: exclaims, 
‘had not a stock of amity to serve above one object at a time.” Can it 
be necessary to waste many words upon the mind of a woman who 
could give as a reason—a lady’s reason—for dismissing a Cabinet Mi- 
nister, that he had appeared before her in a tie wig instead of a full 
bottom? Is it not evident, that in such a case, we must study the 
advisers and not the character of a sovereign—that we must look to 
the setting and not to the stene ? 

‘Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and at this time Lord Treasurer 
and Prime Minister, is one of the most remarkable examples in history, 
how it is possible to attain both popularity and power without either 
genius or virtue. Born in 1661, and bred in Presbyterian principles, 
which, however, he was not slow in forsaking, he entered Parliament 
soon after the accession of King William, and was, during four years, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. On quitting the chair, in 1704, he 
was made Secretary of State through the recommendation of Marl- 
borough. He was, however, an object of suspicion to his other col- 
leagues. ‘ His humour,” said Lord Chancellor Cowper at the time, 
‘is never to deal cle arly or openly, but always with reserve, if not dis- 
“ simulation, and to love tricks when not nec essary, but from an inward 
‘¢ satisfaction in applauding his own cunning.” He had hitherto, in a 
great measure, skilfully trimmed between the Tories and the Whigs, and 
secured a great number of adherents from both. But, almost imme- 
diately after his junction with the latter, he began to cabal against them ; 
obtained private interviews with the Queen, through the means of Mrs 
Masham ; gradually worked himself into her Majesty’ s confidence, and 
filled her with distrust of her responsible advisers. His letters at that 
period to Marlborough and Godolphin, prove that he knew how to com- 
bine the most subtle schemes of malice with the most ardent professions 
of friendship. His plotting being at last partly brought to light, he was 
compelled to resign in February, 1708. But he immediately put him- 
self at the head of the Tories ; oul, retaining his back-stairs influence 
at court and his early friends among the dissenters, he, in little more 
than two years, undermined and overthrew the great Whig Administra- 
tion. He became chief of that which succeeded ; obtained not only the 
Treasurer’s staff, but the earldom of Oxford ; and, next to Mrs Masham 
herself, was now the most important subject of the realm. He seems 
to have possessed in perfection a low sort of management, and all the 
baser arts of party, which enabled him to keep together and cajole his 
followers, and to sow divisions amongst his enemies. He spared neither 
pains nor promises to secure adherents. He affected, upon every ques- 
tion, a tone of forbearance and candour. But he was one of those infe- 
rior spirits who mistake cunning for wisdom. His slender and pliant 
intellect was well fitted to crawl up to the heights of power, through 
all the crooked mazes and dirty by-paths of intrigue; but having once 
attained tho pinnacle, its smallness and meanness were exposed to all the 
world, From the moment of his triumph, the expert party leader was 
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turned into the most dilatory and helpless of ministers; his best frieuds 
were reduced to complain that no business could be done with him. 
«“ Lord Tre asurer,” 8 says Swift, “is the greatest procrastinator in the 
world. He only says—poh, poh ! all will be well. He told Mr Lewis 
it should be determined to- night ; and so he will say a hundred nights.” 
Even his taste for literature was numbered among his faults; for in 
him (if [ may borrow a phrase from Tillotson) it was only a specious 
and ingenious sort of idleness. In personal intercourse he was mild, 
courteous, and conciliatory ; but in public affairs, whenever he could 
temporize no longer, and was driven to some decision, he had a bias to 
prerogative and ari bitri wy measures, as bel ing most e asy ind conve nient 
to himself. With all his indolence in business, he was so jealous of its 
possession as to claim from his colleagues a larger share of it than even 
the greatest genius and activity could have satisfactorily transacted, 


But, while we bestow the praise we think due to Lord 
Mahon’s book, there is one blemish that seems to us to per- 
vade it from beginning to end. His lordship sees every event 
through the medium of his party politics. In relating past 
transactions, his mind continually recurs to the political strug- 
gles and contentions of his own times. Others may be sway- 
ed by a similar bias; but Lord Mahon proclaims it loudly, 
and forces it, without necessity or provocation, on the observa- 
tion of his readers. He cannot quote Queen Anne’s speech froin 
the throne, on the peace of Utrecht, without contrasting it with 
the speech of the Prince Regent on the peace of Paris. He 
‘annot mention the Duke of Marlborough, without some allusion 
to the Duke of Wellington; and though far from excusing, or 
even palliating, the political delinquencies of the hero of Blen- 
heim, we verily believe that he feels a dee per concern for them, 
on account of the inward comparison he is continually making 
in his own mind between that illustrious general and the hero of 
Waterloo. Having, from the part he has taken in polities, been 
seldom if ever gratified with demonstrations of popular applause, 
he goes out of his way to express his hatred and contempt of 
‘ King Mob ;’ and, though f far from insensible to the laudable 
feelings of family attachment, he seems even to exult in the de- 
feat of his ancestor, * when put in nomination for Westminster,’ 
because he was the ‘ mob favourite :’"—*‘ a circumstance,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘ which, at that period, did not either imply subserviency 
‘or insure success;’ for § the popular shouts at Westminster 
‘ were not then reserved exclusively for despotic pledges, nor had 
‘it yet become usual for the electors to determine their choice 
‘ according to the clamours of the non-electors.’* Having oc- 
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‘asion to mention some ‘ Church and King’ riots at Bristol, 
Oxford, and Birmingham,* he cannot help excl: 1iming, in refer- 
ence to Bristol, * what a contrast to the scenes of 1831;’ or re- 
minding the once Tory town of Birmingham that it was then 
remarkable for its High Chureh and monarchical principles. To 
the unchanged and ‘unchangeab ile Oxford he has no such re- 
proaches to address—no such tergiversations to object. It is 
still the same as when his ancestor, General Stanhope, employed 
a troop of dragoon to coerce the Vice-Chancellor, and frighten 
the Fellows from their intended rebellion. 

No possible allusion to existing circumstances, or to recent 
events, ever escapes the watchful eye and vigilant attention of 
his Lordship. ‘The vindication of Marlborough by Coxe, re- 
minds him of the memoirs of the ‘ Arch-Traitor Fouché ;’ + and 
the dissolution in 1710, of ‘ the conduct of the Whigs in May 
1831.2t He cannot relate the provisions of the act of “settlement 
ules a sarcasm at * our new Constitution of 1832;’ nor ex- 
press his approbation of the Hanover succession, without enter- 
ing his protest against the ‘ hateful demon of despotism, when 
‘he assumes the dangerous and ensnaring disguise of revolu- 
* tionary license.’ || After remarking that he finds * no coalition 
‘so unnatural, no opposition so factious’ as the alliance of Wal- 
pole with the Tories in 1717, he subjoins in a note, ‘ this ob- 
* servation was written before I° ebruary, 1833.’ § 

This propensity to view every sub ject with a reference to 
modern politics leads him at times to awkward inconsistencies. 
— loaded his piece with Conservative fire, he discharges it 
to the right and left without considering what he hits. ‘Though 
a professed admirer of the Revolution of 1688, he does not scruple 
to say, that it is ‘by junctions of dissemb ling kn ives and honest 
‘ dupes, that all revolutions are effected.’ Though he would 
probably claim, as a Tory, the greatest pre Sat reformer of our 
commercial system in nodern times, he cannot resist the te mpta- 
tion of twitting those who sit opposite to him on the Treasury 
bench with the observation, that ‘in that unenlightened age (the 
‘ days of Queen Anne) merchants and practice iM men of busin 8S 
* were usually preferred to theorists and speculators.’** Why he 
should appeal to practical men of business as his friends and 
allies, we must confess we are unable to comprehend. We doubt 
whether any of those persons would adopt his theory (though 
fortified by a dictum of Sully), that one of the reasons why the 
price of small commodities is ‘ kept up unduly’ in England, arises 
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from the practice we have adopted of ‘ reckoning by pounds or 

‘ guineas instead of crown pieces ;’ * w hich implies, “that the higher 
we make the denomination of our coins, the higher will be our 
prices. But with all submission to Sully and Lord Mahon, we 
hardly believe there is a member even of a Chandos committee 
who could be persuaded to recommend as a remedy for agricul- 
tural distress, that we should estimate the price of wheat in moi- 
dores or ounces, in place of sovereigns. 

As well-wishers to Lord Mahon, and writing in no unfriendly 
spirit, we advise him to retrench such passages in his next edition, 
and to avoid them in his future volumes. He who aspires to 
write a history for posterity, should not lower his work to the 
standard of newspapers and party pamphlets. But before we 
quit this part of the subject we have some further remarks to lay 
before him. 

He is still fascinated with his imaginary discovery, that the 
Whigs and Tories have changed places since the days of Queen 
Anne. He has not profited by the lesson read to him in one of 
our former Numbers. He has forgot the comparison there made 
between the progress of society and the march of an army. He 
is aware, that in every art or science founded on observation 
and experience, the progress must be continual, the advance in- 
definite. In penal legislation he admits ‘ the gradual advance of 
‘humane and merciful principles,’ so that the * cleme ney of one 
age appears cruelty to the more compassionate feelings of the 
¢ aan and expresses his delight at * this progressiv e respect for 
* human life, and aversion to human suffering.’ Does he sup- 
pose that this improvement has been confined to penal legisla- 
tion : ? Can he deny, that our notions of civil government have 
become more just aad definite since the days of the Plantagenets 
and the Tudors? Can he doubt the fact, that while the govern- 
ment of England, during the last century, has been subjec seted to 
i more effectual responsibility and popular control, it has been 
rendered more efficient for the maintenance of order and pre- 
servation of internal tranquillity ? Had he traced this progress 
with his usual diligence, keeping in his eye the two great parties 
that divide the state, he would have found, as in the march of 
the Israelites to the promised land, the House of Judah continu- 

ally * the first to set out,’ and the tribes originally in the rear 
« still the hindmost with their standards.’ But, instead of fol- 
lowing this course, he has repaired to the present encampment 
of the Tories ; wal finding in it some leavings of the Whigs, 
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which they had abandoned, when they marched forward to a 
more advanced position, he has planted his tent amidst the 
ancient enemies of his family, and fancies he is still fighting 
under the colours of his ancestors. Had he looked around 
him, and contemplated the present guardians of the relics which 
seem to have laid such powerful hold on his imagination, he 
would have discovered among them the same venerable doctors, 
the same Tory fox-hunters, that admired and hallooed the Harleys 
and the St Johns—the same High Church faction that flourished 
in the days of Atterbury and Swift—with the same meek and 
humble langui ige from their lips, the same love of domination, 
the same hi aughty spirit of intolerance in their minds—and, look- 
ing more narrowly, he might perchance have detected ie their 
ranks some modern Sacheverell, 6 his head reeling with vanity, 

‘his heart overflowing with gall.’ Had he then cast his eyes 
forward to the Whigs, he would have found them, as they have 
ever been, busy in devising improvements in every department of 
the State ; sedulous in promoting education ; and earnest in ex- 
tending to every class of their fellow- subjects the free and popu- 
lar institutions of their forefathers. He would have found among 
them no exclusive spirit, no distrust or fear of any portion of 
their countrymen. He would have caught from them no alarms 
at the increase of our town population; no desire to impose on 
[nglishmen the necessity of obtaining passports from a Secretary 
of St ite, in order to qualify them for foreign travel.t Instead 
of hearing a ‘no Popery’ ery sounded from their ranks, he would 
have beheld ‘ religious liberty’ inscribed on their banners. If he 
failed to discover among them ‘so strong a Protestant feeling { 
‘as happily previ alled’ ~in the days of Queen Anne, he would 
have found a spirit of charity that more happily supplied its place. 
Under their guidance, incredible as it may appear to him, he 
would have seen the public revenue increase by the repeal of 

taxes ; and trade and manufactures flourish by the abandonment 
of those protecting duties, the loss of which he deplores. In 
their foreign policy he w ould have found no leaning to Dutch or 
French, to German or Spaniard, but a spirit truly and entirely 
Knglish—no hankering after pretenders or abdicated princes— 
no apprehensions lest other nations should be as free as their own. 
After all, it is perhaps fortunate for Lord Mahon’s book, that he 
has taken the ‘Tories of 1830 for the genuine representatives of 
Lord Somers and General Stanhope. Deceived by the slight 
and superficial marks to which he trusts, his mistake has led him, 
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like the blind patriarch of old, to pour forth on Jacob the bless- 
ings which he might otherwise have bestowed upon sau. 

Of the Whigs in the time of Queen Anne, none seems to have 
been more in advance of his party than Lord Mahon’s ancestor, 
General Stanhope. We do not approve of his public conduct in 
all points, but we admit his merits as a soldier, and admire his 
fearless, uncompromising character as a statesman. Superior to 
the herd of vulgar politicians, his anticipations of a future and 
more liberal age reflect credit on his heart and understanding. 
While all around him were trembling at the imaginary progress 
of Popery, he had the sense to perceive, and the courage to avow 
a 7 opinion, that Roman Catholics should be permitted to edu- 

e their children at home in their own religion. A still more 
ee measure, which he attempted for their relief, is justly 
characterised by Lord Mahon as “the earliest germ of Roman 
* Catholic emancipation.’* At a time when the magnitude of 
our national debt filled every bosom with alarm, he had the saga- 
city to foresee its increase, unattended by the fatal consequences 
then appre s*hended from it. He repealed the schism act,—the most 
bitter fruit of High Church and Tory bigotry and malignity,—and 
made an ineffectual effort to get rid of some parts of the test act. 
He saw the want of some reform in that rudely-constructed in- 


strument of government the House of Lords, though he was mis- 
taken in the course he took to amend its defects. Such was the 
impress he left on his descendants, that for two generations they 
were among the foremost of their party, and were indeed not un- 
frequently to be found in the advanced guard, if not among the 
forlorn hope of the army. Success did not alwé ays crown ‘their 


efforts, but the want of it detracts not from their merit. Had the 
motion of the late Lord Stanhope in 179 r been carried, what 
bloodshed and calamity might have been saved! Had he lived to 
see the reform of 1832, how his inmost heart would have re- 
joiced ! 

There is one part, however, of the political life of General 
Stanhope, in which we cannot agree with the elaborate vin- 
dication of his conduct at tempted by his descendant.f We 
allude to his coalition with Lord Sunderland and the Hano- 
verian ministers, which led to the dismissal of Lord Towns- 

rend. Lord Mahon has detected several errors in the ni rrative 
given by Coxe of this transaction ; but has not himself altogether 
escape .d from error in his account of it. We shall not, how- 
ever, fatigue our readers with a minute examination of the state- 
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ments on either side. The main facts of the case it is impossible 
to explain away or to justify. Stanhope was selected by his col- 
leages to ‘accompany the King in his journey to Hanover, as the 
confidential friend of Townshend and W alpole, for the purpose of 
prote cting them against the mac! inemene of the Hanoverian 
junto, whom they had offended, and a gainst the intrigues of Sun- 
derland, who was desirous to suppl: nt them. ‘The utmost cor- 
diality seems to have prevailed between Sti inhope and the friends 
he had left in E ngland, till some delay in signing a treaty with 
Dubois at the Havue drew from him a most angry and unpro- 
voked letter of complaint. ‘Townshend’s justification was com- 
plete; and Horace Walpole, who had been the bearer of it to 
Hanover, returned to England with the strongest assurances 
from Stanhope of his continued friendship towards his colleague. 
In twelve days, Townshend was removed from his situation as 
Prime Minister, with consent of Stanhope, who became his suc- 
cessor; and adding, as ‘Townshend thought, insult to injury, a 
subordinate place in the Government was offered and pressed 
upon him by his late friend and dependent. ‘The will and deter- 
mination of the King were the only reasons assigned by Stan- 
hope for his com pliance ; but both he and Sunderland owned at 
Hacue, that it was through the false representations of the 
Hanoverian favourites that this change in the English ministry 
had been effected. What ought, to have been the conduct of 
atanhope in these circumstances is implied in a reproachful but 
touching letter hie ssed to him by W: alpole on the oceasion. 
* What could prevail on you to enter into such a scheme as this, 
‘and appear to be the « hief actor in it, and undertake to carry 
‘it throueh in all events, without which it could not have been 
undertaken, is unaccountable. Lord ‘Townshend has no way 
deserved it of you. He never thought you could enter into a 

ombination of his enemies against him, * 

‘Lord Mahon aj pears to think it a want of consisteney in 
‘Townshend, that * he vreatly fluctuated in his opinions as to fo- 
‘reign politics,’ which were at the bottom of all these changes. 
In one of his letters, he urges * — with Sweden, even at some 
‘sacrifice. In a subsequent despatch, * he is for pushing the 
‘war with Sweden, and coming to a good understanding with 
‘the Czar’ t Lord Mahon foreets, that in the interval between 
these two des patches, ‘Townshend hail | detected the machinations 
of Gortz and Gyllenberg in favour of the Pretender. f 


Coxe’s Sir Rohert Walpole, oo p. 145, | P, 362. 
‘Townshend to Stan] Lope, Oct. 12 , 1716 de 
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As an instance of the disrespectful tone of Lord Townshend's 
communications with the King (one of the reasons alleged for 
his dismissal), Lord Mahon quotes a letter from Townshend’s 
confidential friend Poyntz to Stanhope; which he argues must 
have been laid before the King, because it is not marked ¢ Pri- 
‘ vate.’ * He overlooks the fact, that it enclosed a letter from 
Townshend to Stanhope, which was marked ‘ Private; and that 
it was left to Stanhope’s —— to show the enclosure to the 
King, or to suppress it entirely. No one can peruse the letter 
of Poyntz without seeing that it was not intended for the King’s 
eye. If read to him by Stanhope, it must have been from 
treachery, or in a fit of absence. 

When Lord Mahon says of Walpole and ‘Townshend that ¢ in 
6 * their eagerness to thws art and embarrass the new administration 

at all risks, they combined with the Tories to screen their old 
* enemy, Lord Oxford, from justice,’ { he is hardly fair to these 
old rivals of his sncenter. In a de spatch of Townshend to Stan- 
hope, dated November 2, 1716, § there is the following passage : 

—‘ With respect to Sood Oxford’s trial, the Lords (of ‘the Coun- 
‘ cil) are of opinion, that the charge of high treason should be 
‘ dropped, it being very certain that there is not sufficient evi- 
‘ dence to convict him of that crime, but that he should be push- 
* ed with all possible vigour on the point of misdemeanour.’ Such 
having been the opinion of Townshend and his colleagues in No- 
vember, 1716, and the change of administration, which substi- 
tuted Sunderland and Stanhope, having taken place in the 
December following, why was not the charge of treason aban- 
doned before the 24th of June, 1717, when the Lords decided that 
that charge must be disposed of before the other articles could be 
entertained? Lord Mahon remarks, that this decision of the 
Lords ‘ was the very result which the partisans of Oxford had 
‘expected and desired. But if it was so, whose fault was it 
that the Commons persisted in the charge of treason, having no 
evidence to support it, instead of dropping that charge, as 
‘Townshend and his friends had recommended in November, and 
pushing with vigour the point of misdemeanour ? Who were to 
blame for that ill-timed obstinacy, that unprovoked collision be- 
tween the two houses, but the ministers of the day—Stanhope 
and Sunderland ? 

If in this instance Lord Mahon is too favourable to his ances- 
tor, there are others where he treats him with undue severity. 


* P. 342. t Coxe’s Sir R. Wal lpol le, Vol. II. p- 90-93. 
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General Stanhope’s plan of giving back Gibraltar to Spain he 
stigmatizes as a measure * inconsistent with our national inte- 
‘ rests and national glory.’* He forgets that, till the American 
war, Gibraltar had bee ’n a worse than useless encumbrance to us— 
having had no other effect than to excite irritation, and keep us 
perpetually on bad terms with the Court of Madrid; and that, 
till the brilliant defence of Elliot, it was no way associated with 
our national glory. ‘The case has been materially altered since 
that period ; and the statesman who should now recommend the 
cession of Gibraltar to Spain might deserve all the censure that 
Lord Mahon could bestow upon him. 

We agree, with Lord Mahon, that the Peerage Bill projected 
by his ancestor was * a narrow-minded, violent, and baneful 
‘measure, founded on mistaken principles, and tending to dan- 
‘ gerous results.’ If it had been carried, it must have rendered 
the House of Lords as independent of the Crown as it is of the 
people, ‘ If this bill is suffered to pass,’ observed Sir Robert 
Walpole, in a pamphlet published soon after its first introduc- 
tion, f ‘ the House of Lords will be a fixed independent body, 
‘not to be called to an account like a ministry, nor to be dis- 
* solved and changed like a House of Commons. The same 
‘men will meet again with the same resolutions, and probably 
‘heightened by disappointment, and nothing can stand before 
them, If their Lordships should take it into their thoughts to 
dislike the Ministry, and commit them to prison, I would wil- 
‘ lingly know who shall take them out again. IPf the House of 
‘ Commons should be so unwary as to give them offence, and 
‘ their Lordships think fit to declare they could act no longer in 
‘concert with a body who had used them ill, it is evident the 
‘ Crown must exert its authority to choose another more to their 
© Lord ships’ fancy, and afterwards use its utmost efforts to keep 
‘them in a becoming complaisance to their betters. If they 
should resolve to have all the great employments in I ngland 
‘in themselves and families, or should take a conceit to be like 
the nobles of some other countries, to pay no taxes themselves, 
and yet receive the greatest part of what is paid by others in 
salaries and pe nsions, I would ask the advocates for such a law 
‘ what resource the Crown and the people have ?’ 

‘That we are not yet reduced to the condition described by Sir 
Robert Walpole we owe, in a great measure, to the firmness and 
foresight of that eminent statesman. It was his determined op- 
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position to this aristocratic measure which occasioned its rejec- 
tion by the House of Commons, If it had been passed into a 
law, the House of Lords would have become as close and im- 
pervious to the irruption of Plebeians as the Senate-House of 
Venice. Fortunately for the country, the honest indignation of 
Steele, and the commanding eloquence of Walpole, de ‘feated the 
project; disappointed the paternal hatred of the Monarch; and 
balked the guilty ambition of the Minister. 


The only constitutional remedy we ever possessed against the 
encroachments of the Lords is still in force. The Crown has still 
the unlimited prerogative of creating Peers. If it has been seldom 
necessary to employ this instrume nt as a check or curb on the am- 
bition of the Upper House, it has been owing par tly to the salutary 
restraint which the knowledge of its existence inspired ; and partly 
to the indirect influence their Lordships formerly possessed in 
the House of Commons, which enabled them to obtain from the 
public all they could want or desire. ‘That influence gone, no- 
thing but the impending terror of this prerogative can prevent 
them from essaying their strength, and attempting to realize the 
worst forebodings of Sir Robert W alpole. ‘Take away this 
wholesome apprehension, whether by positive limitation of the 
rights of the Crown, or by an opinion that they will not be ex- 
ercised as a means of control on the Upper House, and we 
should quickly see the prejudices, ambition, or ‘ perverse haugh- 
* tiness’ of their Lordships engage them in a contest for supe- 
riority with the other orders of the State. If the day should 
ever arrive when a majority of the Lords evinced a determination 
to force the House of Commons to a compliance with their views 
of men or measures, by rejecting all bills sent up to them—by 
thwarting and obstructing all attempts at national improvement— 
no choice would be left “put humble submission to their will; 
violent dissolution of the Commons; or the creation of a suffi 
cient number of Peers to break their confederacy and frustrate 
their designs. Submission to their will would render them, as 
Sir Robert Walpole foresaw, the real masters of the State. An 
appeal to the people by a dissolution of Parliament would place 
the electors in that position, and disclose to them, in the plainest 
colours, the strength and preponderance they possess. [or no 
one will deny, that if a House of Commons were returned, after 
a dissolution, of the same character with the one recently dis- 
missed, no authority in the State could resist its power. ‘The 
safer remedy, if measures of vigour ever became necessary, 
would be the creation of Peers ; and that remedy it is happily 
still in the power of the Crown to employ. But though the an- 
cient prerogative of creating Peers remains entire, the exercise 
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of it for the purpose of controlling a majority of the Lords, 
where there was a large majority to contend with, would not be 
unattended with inconvenience; unless it were combined with a 
further change in the constitution of the Upper House, which, 
fortunately, it is equally within the prerogative of the Crown to 
effect. So long as the usage continues of creating none but he- 
reditary peerages, new creations, while they afford a temporary 
palliation to a present evil, multiply the chances of being again 
driven to the same expedient. ‘lo bring the two Houses to an 
agreement, where the Lords manifested by their conduct that 
they were determined to have the mastery of the State, without 
making such a permanent addition to the Peerage as might ren- 
der the Upper House unmanageable from its numbers, other 
measures must be resorted to; and none seems so obvious and 
unexce ptionable :as areturn to the practice occasionally used in 
former times, of creating Peers for Life, or for a single Parlia- 
ment. By this course, and by this course alone, can a factious 
and obstinate majority of the Lords be legally controlled with- 
out a me rmanent increase of the Pee rage. 

In < 1 pamphlet published some years ago,* and generally 
sessed to a noble lord who long filled a conspicuous place 
in the councils of the State, it was objected to an extension 
of the peerage for the purpose of effecting a settlement of the 
question of reform, that it would * stifle the voice of one of the 
‘ three estates of the realm;’ that * the voice of each branch of 
he legislature should be full and unimpeded ;’ and that the 

rds were entitled to ‘as full and unrestricted a voice as either 
‘ of the other branches.’ ‘To this * sounding brass and tinkling 
‘ cymbal’ we reply, that our practical constitution knows no such 
theoretical independence ; that the Crown is controlled by the 
want of supplies, and the Commons by the fear of dissolution ; 
and we ask the objector if he thinks it reasonable that the Lords 
alone should be placed beyond control. ‘The subordinate part 
they have acted during the last century has kept their anomalous 
position out of sight. While they indulged in gentle repose, 
with the oceasional excitation of a short debate,—while they 
were content to remain, as one of the wittiest of their number 
described them, ‘ a hospital of incurables,’ they escaped obser- 
vation. But if they will emerge into notice, and take a more 
hustling part in the daily business of the government ;—if, like 
‘aust under the guidance of Mephistophiles, they are seduced 
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from their former seclusion and retirement into restless and per- 
nicious activity, they must expect to have their pretensions can- 
vassed and scrutinized with the same strictness and sev erity i 
those of the other members of the Legislature. ‘They are Fe YY 
a self-constituted body, as some of thei ir flatterers have pretended ; 
nor are they invested with the power they possess for their own 
private use and gratification. ‘They form part of the State, 
which was instituted for the common good of all. 

It is a mistake to imagine, that, unlike the other branches of 
the legislature, the House of Lords has remained always the 
same in its character and spirit; or that it has exercised at ail 
times the same power and influence over the executive govern- 
ment. In the course of ages, it has undergone as many meta- 
morphoses as some of the insect tribes in the progress of a single 
year. Under the Plantagenets, though a powerful antagonist 
to the throne, it was to the people a de -vouring caterpillar. Du- 
ring the iron domination of the Tudors it sunk into torpidity and 
became a chrysalis. It has been since a gaudy insect, with some 
propensity to sting. It is to be hoped th: it it will not sting too 
deep, lest, like others of the insect tribe, vitam in vulnere ponat. 
We trust that we shall escape so great a calamity ; and that the 
good sense or good fortune of their Lords ships will prevent it. 
But as the possibility of it cannot be denied, it may be worth our 
while to consider some of the projects that have been suggested 
to correct if necessary the defects of the Upper House, without 
impairing its efficiency as a valuable and useful part of the go- 
vernment. 

It has been thought that the increased and increasing number 
of the Peerage might render the House of Lords a cumbrous and 
unmanageable assembly for the despatch of business; and to 
remedy that inconvenience it has been proposed to have repre- 
sentative Peers for England, in the same manner as for Ireland 
and Scotland. This plan would reduce the number who have a 
right to sit and vote in the Upper House; but if these represen- 
tatives were chosen by a majority of the whole body, it would 
exclude, as experience ‘has shown, all Peers from the House who 
at the time of election belonged to the minority. 

It has been suggested by some admirers of antiquity, that, in 
imitation of our old baronial constitution, no one should be per- 
mitted to sit and vote in the House of Lords who was not pos- 
sessed of landed property to a certain extent. But if this scheme 
be intended to secure the independence of the Peers, in point of 
fortune, something more would be necessary than the mere pos- 
session of a landed estate. Many a peer and many a commoner 
is the nominal owner of a large estate, so burdened with debts 
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and incumbranees as to afford little income to the proprietor ; 
and to institute any enquiry into these burdens would be a pro- 
ceeding too vexatious to be submitted to, and most probably, 
after all, unsatisfactory in its results. 

Others have proposed that the Upper House, like the Ameri- 
can Senate, should be appointed by election from a list of candi- 
dates presented by the Crown. But, besides many grave ob- 
jections that might be made to this plan, it is obvious “that such 
elections, if popular, would give us a rival House of Commons ; 
and, if committed to the more opulent members of the com- 
munity, that they would end in a worse edition of the House of 
Lords. 

If we are to take lessons from other nations, the constitution 
of the Roman Senate, as explained by Middleton, might supply 
us with hints for another plan, that would gradually reduce the 
number and improve the character of the House of Lords. The 
Senate of Rome, like the English House of Lords, was com- 
posed partly of the descendants of the ancient nobility ; and part- 
ly of new men who had raised themselves to eminence by their 
services. But no one, whatever might be his birth or merits, 
could be admitted within its walls till he had been raised to some 
curule office by the free suffrages of his countrymen ; with the 
exception of those who were nominated once in five years by the 
censors to fill up vacancies in its numbers, Might not a similar 
principle, with modifications adapted to our particular constitu- 
tion, be introduced into the House of Lords ? Leaving to the 
Crown its present prerogative of creating peers, might it not be 
expedient to enact, that no peer, claiming by hereditary descent, 
should sit and vote in that assembly, who had not been twice 
elected into the House of Commons, and sat in that house for a 
certain number of sessions? ‘The ordeal of two popular elec- 
tions, and the obligation of attending the discussions of a popu- 
lar assembly for a certain period, would tend to correct those 
aristocratic feelings and prejudices which the younger part of the 
nobility are apt to imbibe. In some families tainted with an 
hereditary aversion to popular principles, and in some persons 
soured by recent disappointments or imaginary slights, the reme- 
dy might be ineffectual; but, in general, its operation would be 
salutary; and, at all events, experience would be gained and in- 
struction acquired in a place where so much important business 
is transacted as in the House of Commons. To that house it- 
self the introduction of so many peers, and of peers’ eldest sons, 
would not be unattended with advantages. It would contribute 
to check and counteract that tendency to extreme democracy, 
which may be expected in some of its members. 
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Minors and others, who succeeded to a peerage without having 
acquired the « quali fication required to sit and vote in the House 
of Lords, might be permitted, at any time after they had at- 
tained the age of twenty-one, to entitle themselves to that pri- 
vilege, by obtaining seats and serving the necessary apprentice - 
ship i in the House of Commons; and in the mean while they 
would enjoy, like the Scotch aud Irish peers, all the other privi- 
leges of their rank. ‘That this change would reduce the nunbers 
of the House of Lords cannot be doubted. None would find 
admission, through the House of Commons, into the Upper 
House, but men of independent oe or of distinguished abilities. 
Those who were disqualified by nature from « diseh irging the duty 
of legislators, would be tte iva ex leds and the House would be 
rei leemed from the scand lal of secing pr 0 Les § given fo r pcers, who 
are hardly fit to manage their private afiairs, ‘and far less capable 
of judging what is expedient or necessary for the public. 

This scheme has the advantage of con bis ning an elective with 
an hereditary principle ; and of pl icing both in due subordination 
to the prerogative of the Crown. No one will be returned to 
the U pper House by the direct suflrages of the people; and yet 
a majority of those who sit and vote in that assembly, will have 
been declared by their countrymen, at one period or other of their 
lives, to be fit persons to have a seat in = legislature. ‘The 
hereditary peers will still form the great body of the House of 
Lords; but the mere accident of birth wil : not qualify those Por- 
phyrogeniti to exercise the functions of le; gislators. The Crown 
will still possess the power of rewarding merit and services by a 
seat in the Upper House; and if the Lords should ever combine 
against the other orders of the State, the prerogative will be suf- 
ficient, without difficulty or convulsion, to break and dissipate 
the combination they have formed. ‘The good sense and intelli- 
gence of the public will act as a su iperinte nding x power, to correct 
all aberrations from reason, in whatever branc +h of the legislature 
they occur. 

It has been assumed in the preceding argument, that wh ien the 
two Houses are at variance, the Commons speak the voice, and 
express the sentiments of their constituents; and that if a disso- 
Jution were tried, it would bring back men of the same, or of 
nearly the same political opinions. It is possible, however, that 
from changes in the electoral body, the result might be different, 
and a House of Commons returned, dissimilar in character and 
composition from the one that had been dismissed, Whether 
there has been such a ch: ange in this country since the last ge- 
neral election we pretend not to judge. Confidently as it has 
been asserted, we see no reason to believe it. That the Lords, 
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indeed, in provoking, as they have recently done, a collision with 
the Commons, have been acting under that impression, it seems 
impossible to doubt. Considering the relative strength of the 
two Houses, their conduct would otherwise be unaccountable. 
But, if such was their opinion, why not bring the question to an 
issue? Why not address the Crown for a change of Ministry, 
instead of seeking indirectly to attain that object, by manifesting 
to the country their determination to pass no eflicient measures 
of Reform while the Whigs were in office? Why so many vain 
attempts to mortify the Ministers, and make them resign, in dis- 
gust at their position in the House of Lords, instead of coming 
manfully forward with a vote of censure on their conduct ? Why 
taunt and insult the Commons, in the hope of goading them to 
hasty and intemperate resolutions, instead of boldly recommend- 
ing an appeal to their constituents ? The leaders of the ‘Tories must 
be aware that the two Houses cannot remain in their present po- 
sition for another session ; that the power of legislation cannot be 
much longer suspended; that the country cannot continue under 
two hostile assemblies counteracting each other; that one of 
them must give way—spontan cously, if wise—under the influ- 
ence of some overruling necessity, if obstinate. They may be 
assured, that if this anomalous state of the legislature has not 
yet ci led forth petitions from every part of the® empire, it is not 
because the people are indifferent to the discord between the two 
Houses, but because they have not made up their minds as to 
the fittest and most effectual reme “ly to eradicate the evil. 
The present state of the empire will not admit of a long con- 
tinued suspension of the legislative power. If we look to Ire- 
land, we see the strongest reasons for bringing to a speedy ter- 
mination the divisions that disturb and distract that unfortunate 
country. In Ireland, we find seven-eights of the people enlisted 
on the side of agitation, with a small, determined band of bold 
and haughty adversaries opposed to them ; who view the majority 
of their countrymen with the same scorn and detestation as the 
lrench nobility regarded the Commons, when they first claimed 
an equality of rights with the privileged orders. How is peace 
to be maintained between two such envenomed and inveterate 
factions, but by a strong and efficient government, and by a 
steady and impartial administration of justice ? But, how is a 
governme nt to be efficient, if all the measures it devises for the 
benefit of Ireland are strangled by the Lords ? How is agitation 
to be stopped, if the great cause of agitation is suffered to remain ? 
How are infuriated passions to cool, if alternate hopes and fears 
continue to fan and inflame them? Let the Orangemen once be 
convinced that they have justice, and nothing more than justice, 
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to expect from the Government ; that the dominion they former- 
ly exercised is gone for ever; that time has effaced the distinc- 
tion between the conquerors and the conquered ;—let the Roman 
Catholics be made to feel that they are secure of protection from 
the insults and injuries of their former masters, and the violence 
of both parties will gradually subside. Hold out hopes to both 
by turns, and the present feverish excitement will never have an 
end. 

If the perilous experiment of another dissolution be resorted 
to, let the electoral body reflect on the magnitude of the trust 
reposed in them, and on the importance of the office they are 
called upon to discharge. The fate of the country will be placed 
once more in their hands. If they be negligent or remiss in the 
performance of their duty, the consequences may be fatal to all 
those hopes of reform in which they have indulged. Let it 
never be absent from their thoughts that a majority of one in 
the House of Commons may undo, i in a single week, all that for 
years they have been labouring to accomplish, Let them re veo 
lect that, as the Reform Bill was passed by the King and by < 
majority of the two Houses, so it may be repealed by the same 
authority. Not that we think a direct repeal of the Reform Bill, 
with a restoration of the burghs it disfranchised, is to be appre- 
hended. The experiment would be too hazardous even for the 
present reckless leader of the Tories to attempt. But, short of 
the entire destruction of the Reform Bill, there are impe rfections 
in its provisions to be removed ; eboouritios 3 in some of its clauses 
to be explained ; and improvements in its machinery to be intro- 
duced. Would the electors commit to its bitter and avowed 
enemies the task of remedying these defects ? What could they 
expect from confidence so misplaced, but that its efficiency as an 
instrument of popular government would be impaired? Lord 
Mahon will tell them of the dangers to which the Act of Settle- 
ment was exposed while the Tories had a majority in the House 
of Commons; and he will teach them to applaud the wisdom of 
George I. in confiding his Government to none but to the tried 
friends of his family. But what the Act of Settlement was to 
the House of Hanover, such is the Reform Bill to the electoral 
body. 

There is one reflection, in connexion with a dissolution of 
Parliament, that deserves attention. Assuming the probability 
(which we are far from admitting) that I ngland might return a 
majority of representatives unfriendly to the local reforms re- 
quired for Ireland,—is there the smallest chance, the remotest 
possibility, that the majority of Irish members in favour of these 
reforms will not be increased? But can there be a state of 
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things more unfavourable to the union of the two kingdoms than 
a decided majority of English members in the House of Com- 
mons rejecting all measures for the benefit of Ireland, which a 
majority of Irish members are eager to promote? What could 
be expected from such a conflict of opposite interests and pas- 
sions, but a permanent estrangement of the two nations, ending 
in a separation, which both would have equal reason to deplore ? 


We shall, on a fit occasion, resume the consideration of this 
de -eply important subject. Returning meanwhile to our present 
business, the examination of Lord Mahon’s work, we cannot but 
express our surprise at his assertion, that ¢ the Jacobite party in 
* Scotland comprised a majority, not only as to numbers but as to 

‘ property. * Of the accuracy of this statement we have the 
greatest doubts. We find in Lord Mahon’s own book, that the 
Jacobite forfeitures in Scotland after 1715 amounted to no more 
than L.30,000 a-year f—a fact which reduces him to the dilem- 
ma of acknowle: lving, that either the Jacobites did not possess 
the largest portion of the landed property of Scotland ; or that 
* the Jacobite leaven’ in that country, instead of being ‘ strong,’ 
was so weak that they preferred the security of their estates to 
those generous feelings of loyalty and attachment to the race of 
their ancient kings for which he gives them credit. But what 
pretence has he for asserting that the majority of the Scotch, 
either as to property or numbe ‘rs, Was inclined to the Stuarts ? 
Of the great proprie coun Argyll, Queensberry, Montrose, Dou- 
glas, Suthe rland, Roxburgh, Hopetoun, Tweeddale, Annandale, 
Rothes, Marchmont, Stair, Buchan, Lauderdale, Torphichen, 
Loudon, Haddington, were all of them, at that time, decided 
Whigs, and friendly to the Hanover succession; and of the 
smaller proprietors south of the Forth, few there were who had not 
attached themselves to the same party. ‘The Episcopalian g gentry, 
it is true, north of the Friths, were in general inclined to the 
Jacobite cause ; and when the Earl of Mar raised his standard, 
many of them brought their servants, and forced some of their 
tenants to join his army. But how reluctantly this was done, 
appears from a letter of ‘Lord Mar to his land-steward, published 
by Chambers, in which he — his vassals with military 
execution, if they persisted in refusing to follow him in his ill- 
starred enterprise, As to the Lowland Scotch, they knew too 
well what had been the government of the Stuarts, not to hold 


P. 88. tT P. 121. 
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it in execration; but having been long unaccustomed to arms, 
they were as little prepared to resist the rebellious mountaineers 
as the English were in 1745. T ly real strength of the 
Jacobites lay in the Highlanc ut the Highlanders formed 
not more than one-cig! * the population of Scotland: and 
even among the Hie! land clans there were many—such as the 
Campbells, "the Suth rlands, the Mackays, the Rosses, the Mon- 
roes, the greater part of the Grants and Vorbeses, and on that 
oceasion even the Frasers—who were on the side of Government. 
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these positi iss Phe Highlanders are the levitimate descendants 
of the original Scots who emigrated from Ireland. But 
Lowlanders, who form seven-eighths of the people of Sco 
are a mixture of Angles, Dar Seots, and Britons; and differ 
from their brethren of the south chiefly in the circumstance that 
they were not subdued by the Norman 

In commenti 12 On the severity reised against the Jacobites 
after the Rebellion of 1715, Li ord 2 Tahon adimits, as eve ry one 
must do, that ‘ their conscientious opini f hereditary right 
* and loyal attachment to the heir of their ancient kings’ lessen 
‘ the moral guilt of the insurgents ;’ but he is of opinion that ‘ the 
‘more specious were their pretexts, the more were measures of 
‘ repression called for on the part of the reigning dyn: sty ; and 
‘that on the whole, the execution of rebels taken with arms in 
‘their hands stands entirely on different grounds from the vin- 
‘ dictive proceedings against Oxford and Bolingbroke.’ * In this 
conclusion, which would go far to exasperate the horrors of civil 
and religious wars, there is one obvious reflection that seems to 
have eseaped his lordship. The only legitimate object of punish- 
ment is the prevention of crimes ; but to produce that effect the 
infliction of punishment must carry with it the moral sympathies 
of the spectators. Punishment b yeyond measure, or the punish- 
ment of one who is not only unconscious of having committed 
any offence, but who labours under ~ delusion that he has been 
performing an act of duty, i is apt excite sympathy for the 
offender instead of rousing ‘hy sh against him. We do not 
say that this consideration ought to be carried so far as to excuse 
from punishment all persons acting under such false impressions, 


whether in favour of kings or against them; but it ought to lead 
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the victorious party to use great lenity and moderation towards 
its opponents, and the more plausible and well founded are the 
grounds of insurrection, the more gently should the insurgents 
when 1 vanquished be dealt with. The case of Oxford, Boling- 
broke, and others, who joined perfidy and false professions to 
their meditated treasons, stands in a different and far worse 
predicament. 

While Lord Mahon expatiates on the benefits we have derived 
from the accession of the House of Hanover, he laments the de- 
parture from the line of hereditary succession which led to it. He 
is friendly to the Revolution of 1688, and calls it ‘a great and 
é glorious event;’ but he would have preferred, if possible, the suc- 
cession of the Prince of Wales to the elevation of the Prince of 
Orange. He enumerates the evils arising from the exclusion of 
one, who possessed, he seems to think, an ‘ inherent right to the 
‘ throne ;’ and concludes with the remark, that ‘in many cases a 
‘bad king with a good title may be happier for the state than a 
* good king with a bad title.’ We must confess that we are of a 
directly opposite opinion; and that to exclude those who think 
they have an inherent right to govern as they please, seems to 
us one of the many reasons that may justify a revolution and 
change of dynasty. It is the best practical comment on the great 
constitutional maxim, that all political power is a trust and not 
a property. 

Notwithstanding the favourable dispositions of Lord Mahon 
towards the W higs of Queen Anne, he accuses them of inconsis- 
teney in oppos Ing the motion made in 1705 for inviting the 
Princess Sophia to England, and yet advising the demand of a 
writ for the Electoral Prince, as Duke of Cambridge. He 
‘thinks it very difficult to excuse their conduct in these two 
‘ instances—that they may be charged with too little patriotism 
‘at the first period, or with too much s spirit of party at the lat- 
ter.’ Never was a charge more easily rebutted. In 1705 the 
presence of the Electress was unnecessary, because all the chief 
posts in the government were held by her friends, In 1714 the 
ilectoral Prince might have been wanted in England, because the 
Queen was dying, and the enemies of the Protestant succession 
were in power, 

Lord Mahon expresses ; his surprise that so loyal a people as 
the Guipuzcoans should have offered to transfer their siemenes 
to the crown of France, on obtaining scourity for the rights and 


liberties of Guipuzcoa.t He seems not to be aware, that among 
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the Biscayners and Catalans loyalty to the King of Castille 
has been always a subordinate passion, in comparison with 
their devoted attachment to their own local privileges and immu- 
nities. 

He is mistaken in saying that the office of guardian of the 
realm and lieutenant § had been unknown in England since the 

‘days of the Black Prince.’* He is, in the first place, wrong in 
supposing that these two offices are one and the same; and in the 
second place, he will find examples of both for a century at least 
later than the time he mentions. ‘The greatest and most learned 
House of Commons that ever sat in I sngland, stated in a free 
conference with the Lords in 1641, that § by all precedents it 
* doth appear, that when a parliament was sitting in the King’s 
‘ absence, there was a custos regni ov locum tenens.’ 

Attention has been recently drawn to the date of Bolingbroke’s 
celebrated ‘ Letter to Sir William W yndham.’ ‘The letter purports 
to have been written in 1717, but no edition of it has been dis- 
covered prior to the one published in in 1753, rather more than a 
twelvemonth after the death of Lord Bolingbroke; and it has 
been inferred, that it was purposely kept back by the noble au- 
thor, till all ani actors in the scenes it describes, and who alone 
could have confirmed or refuted the statements it contains, had 
departed this life. Little inclined as we are to think favourably 
of Lord Bolingbroke, we were unwilling to acquiesce in this fresh 
imputation on his character, and were therefore glad to see a de- 
claration from Lord Mahon that ‘ the greater part of the state- 
‘ ments in the letter to Wyndham are very remarkably confirmed 
* by the correspondence i in the Stuart papers. + W ith respect to 
the origin and history of the Letter, his lordship is of opinion that 
* it was written about the time it purposes to be, privately printed, 
‘ and circulated amongst a few persons ;’ and he refers to a pas- 
sage in Coxe’s Sir Robert Walpole, * which appears to indicate 
‘ that in 1744 it had not been recently printed.’t We have made 
some enquiries on the subject, and find, that from accidental 

‘auses Wholly unconnected with Lord Bolingbroke, there is no- 
thing left among the papers of Sir William Wyndham that can 
throw light on the date or history of this rem: wrkable letter. But 
in Warburton’s correspondence with Hurd, we have met with a 
passage which clearly proves that Warburton had seen and read 
it before it was published i in 1753; though whether in print or 
manuscript he does not say. In April, 1753, Warburton writes 
to Hurd,—‘ I have just got Bolingbroke’s three tracts. ‘The 
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‘letter to Mr Pope is a kind of commonplace (and a poor one) 
* of fr ee-thinking objections and disingenuity—if it were not for 
‘ the very curious and well written letter to Sir William Wynd- 
ham, the letter to Pope would be received with great neglect. 
P.S.—I have looked over the letter to Sir William Wyndham. 
It is castrated of one of its most curious anecdotes.” * ‘This last 
remark shows that Warburton had read the letter with attention 
before it was published in 1753, and so far vindicates Boling- 
broke from the malignant insinuation, that having left to his exe- 
cutor the task of publishing it, he suppressed the letter during 
his lifetime, from a consciousness that the charges it contained 
against his political friends and colleagues were devoid of truth, 
and, while they were alive, could not stand the test of critical 
examination. It is some confirmation of the opinion expressed 
by Lord Mahon, that the letter had been privately printed and 
circulated before 1753, that Lord Chesterfield does not allude to 
its appearance in that year; though, in other parts of his corres- 
pondence, he mentions ‘the publication of the ‘ Patriot King,’ and 
other works of Lord Bolingbroke, when they first appeared, and 
praises them beyond measure. His admiration of Bolingbroke 
was such that it seems incredible he should not have noticed the 
Letter to Wyndham, after its publication in 1753, if it had not 
been known to him before that period. If printed and pri- 
vately circulated before Bolingbroke’s death, no one was more 
likely to have had a copy of it than Lord Chesterfield, who had 
lived for m: my years in the closest intimacy with the anther. 

It is a further proof that, when the letter to Wyndham was 
published in 1753, it was not an entirely new and unheard-of 
work which had till then been withheld from the world, that 
Horace W alpole, in writing to Conway in May 1753, says to 
him, * There is another volume published of Lord Bolingbroke’s. $ 
‘ It contains his famous letter to Sir William Wy ndham, with an 
* admirable description of the Pretender and his court, and a very 
‘ poor justification of his treachery to that party.’ ‘The injustice 
of the last remark shows how deep was still the resentment felt by 
Walpole against the ancient enemy and rival of his father; and 
his thinking it necessary to give to his correspondent some 
account of ‘the contents of the ‘letter seems to imply that neither 
he nor Conway had ever seen it. But the designation of it as 
‘ Bolingbroke’s famous letter to Sir William Wyndham,’ shows 
that it had been seen by others, and had already obtained that 
celebrity which its wit and spirit so justly entitle it to, 
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In addition to his other merits Lord Mahon hus rendered 
useful service to literature by furnishing us with some original 
materials for future historians. He has selected for publication 
several important letters from the Stanhope and Hardwicke col- 
lections, and printed some valuable extracts from the Stuart 
Papers,—an immense assemblage of original documents which fell 
into the hands of the Papal Government after the death of the 
Cardinal of York, and were presented by the Pope to his late 
Majesty King George IV. wad the importance of this collec- 
tion for Eng elish his tory some notion may be formed, if it be true, 
as has been stated to us by one aie had examined its contents 
with diligence, that the Stuart family, when in exile, appeat 
never to have received a letter which they did not preserve, nor 
to have written one of which they did not retain a copy. ‘The 
extensive correspondence they maintained with the Scotch and 
English Jacobites, the plots and conspiracies continually on foot, 
and the frequent projects and assurances of assistance from 
foreign countries, we have understood from the same authority, 
afford the most complete justification of the occasional acts of 
severity or precau ition used by Sir Robert Walpole’s Govern- 
ment ; while they place in the most favoural le point of view the 
general mildness ae forbearance of his administration. We 
trust Lord Mahon will be allowed to continue his researches it 
this repository, and that the hints he has dropped of i 
arrangement will induce those in whose custody it is 
remedy its present state of disorder and render it more 
for historical en quiries. 


»o. 
th vanuary 
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Tales of Early Piety. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

Hon. and Rey. A. P. Perceval’s Roman Schism. Illustrated. 8yvo. 
16s. boards. 
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Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion. 
By Dr N. Wiseman 2 vols. Svo. 24s. cloth. 
Archd, Daubeney’s Protestants’ Companion. 2d Edition. Fools- 
cap. Svo. 6s. boards. 
Rev. J. Slade’s Family Readings, from the Gospel of St John. 12mo 
5s. 6d. boards. 
Rey. Archibald Berens’s Twenty-six Village Sermons. 12mo. 
6d. boards. 5 
Christian Responsibility. By Joln Thornton. 18mo. 
The Biblical Companion. By William Carpenter. S8vo. 
27s. boards. 
Walker’s Lectures on the Church Catechism. New Edition. 
Bickersteth. Svo. 12s. cloth. 
An Apology for Milenarianism. 8vo. 6s. 6d. board 
The Church and Dissent considered. By Edward Astler. LToolscap 
Svo. 6s. boards. 
Scripture Doctrines Illustrated. By Mrs Stevens. 1 o. 3s. cloth. 
Dean Comber’s Friendly Advice to Roman Catholics. New Edition. 
By W. F. Hook. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
The Congregational Hymn Book. 32mo. 2s. s] eep. 
The Lyre of David. by V. Translated by the Rev. Thos. 
Dee. S8vo. 24s. boards. 
A Series of Practical Sermons sy the Rev, C. Bradley. Post 
8vo. Ss. boards. : 
Albert Barnes’s (of Philadelphia) Not n the Gospel. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 10s. cloth. 
Do. Do. Do. Acts and Romans. Vost 8vo 
5s. each, boards. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Notes. By W. Mason, and Adam 
Clarke. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 12mo. 5s. boards. — 
The Harmony of Phrenology with Scripture. By William Scott 
Esq. Post 8vo. 6s. Gd. clot! 
Sacred Themes in Prose and Verse. By J. P. Hawley. 32mo. 
ls. 6d. cloth. 
A Guide to Pulpit Exercises. I8mo. 38s. cloth. 
New Version of the Four Gospels, with Notes. By a Catholic. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. boards. 
The Rey. William Hull oa Baptismal Regeneration. 1l2mo. 3s, 6d. 
boards. 
Popular History of the Protestant Reformation. By Thomas Fox. 
l2ino. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
The Student’s Guide. By the Rev. J. Todd. Revised by the Rev. 
T. Dale. 12mo. 6s. 
Parochial Sermons, By the Hon. and Rev. S. Best. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Truth without Novelty ; or a Course of Scripture Instruction for every 
Sunday. Part I. 12mo. 2s. boards. , 
Rey. E. Mannering on Christian Consistency. Smo. 2s. Gd 
Rev. William Jones’s Essay on Covetousness. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 


Rev, T. Jones on the Revelation of St John. l2mo. Is. 
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Going to Service; or Sequel to ‘ My Station and its Duties.’ 18mo. 
2s. Gd. 

The Divinity of Christ. By the Rev. W. Burgh. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Extracts from the Religious Works of Bishop Newton. 12mo. 6s. 
cloth. 

The Great Teacher. By the Rey. John Harris. Second Edition. 
Post Svo. 7s. Gd. cloth. p 

[’ssay s, Letters, and Papers of the late Rey. T. Charles. Edited by 
the Rev. E. Morgan. 12mo. 7s. 

Lectures on the Eucharist. By Dr N. Wiseman. Vol. I. S8vo. 
Ss. 6d. ; 

rheology for Youth, a Catechism of Christianity. By John Campbell. 
Smo. Is. 6d, 

Gospel Recreations for Sabbath Evenings. By R. Mimpriss. In a 
case. 10s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Particular Providence Illustrated and Defended. By 
Capt. G. Pilkington. 12mo. 5s. 

Rev. J. Jowett’s Father’s Memorial. IS8mo. Is. 6d. 

Augustine’s Confessions Abridged. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth. 
32mo. Is. Gd. 

Lectures on the Thirty-second Psalm. By C. H. Bingham, B.A. 
12mo. 5s. F : 

The Devotional Year; or Companion to the Liturgy. By the Rev. 
E. D. Jackson. 32mo. 4s. 6d. . 

Jireh, a Scene in the Pastoral Life of the Author. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Mourner’s Solace. By the Author of ‘ The Solace of an Inva- 
lid,’ Foolscap Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Sacred Minstrelsy. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons, By the Rev. Frederick Dusantoy. 12mo. 5s. 

Rev. W. Bridges’ Seven Sermons on Faith. 32mo. Is. 6d. 

Hours of Sorrow, or Thoughts in Verse. 18mo. 3s. 

Rev. Dr Henderson on Divine Inspiration; being the Fourth Series 
of the Congregational Lectures. Svo. 12s. 

Lectures on the Doctrines, &c. of the Catholic Church. By Dr N. 
Wiseman. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Messmate; or a Companion for Sailors. By John Spencer. 
Foolscap. 2s. boards. 

Captain T. Dickinson’s Narrative of the Operations at Cape Frio, to 
recover the Stores of the Thetis. Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Journal of the Movements of the British Legion. By an Officer. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Switzerland Illustrated. 3y W. Beattie, M.D. With Illustrations. 
By W. H. Bartlett. 2 vols. 4to. 32. cloth. 

Madrid in 1835. By a Resident Officer. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. cloth. 

Narratives of South America, illustrative of Manners, &c. By C. 
Empson. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Brief Account of the Researches and Discoveries in Upper Egypt, 
under H. Salt, Esq. By Giovanni d’Athanasi. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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The Rambler in Mexico, 1834, By C. J. Latrobe. Post 8vo. 9s. 
cloth. 

Excursions in the Mediterranean, Greece, and Turkey. By Major 
Sir G. Temple. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Hand Book for Travellers on the Continent. Post 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

The Danube from Ulm to Vienna. By J. R. Planche. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
boards. 

An Angler's Rambles. By E. Jesse, Esq., F.L.S., author of ¢ Glean- 
‘ings in Natural History.’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

A Visit to the United States and Canada. By Rd. Weston. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 7 

Journal of a Residence in Norway during 1834, 1835, and 1836. By 
S. Laing, Esq. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

The Land Log-Book, kept in the United States of America. By Sa- 
rah Hoding. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Adventures during a Journey overland to India, by way of Egypt, 
Syria, &e. By Major Skinner. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2Is. 

The Old World and the New; a Journal made on a Tour in Europe. 
By the Rev. O. Dewey. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

A Residence in France, with an Excursion up the Rhine. By J. F. 
Cooper. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls, 

Roscoe’s Wanderings in Wales; with fifty-one Plates. Royal 8vo. 
1/7, 8s. Gd. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Contributions for Youth. By Mrs Sherwood, &c. &c, 4s. 6d. boards. 

Peter Parley’s Tales about Great Britain and Ireland. Square. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Juvenile Every Day Book. Square 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Winter Evenings. By Maria Hack. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
7s. cloth. 

French Letters from a Little Girl to her Mamma, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Edward Castleton, the Ingenious and Benevolent. By Miss Corner. 
Square. Is. Gd. 

Village Stories. By Miss Corner. Square. 1s. 6d, 

Lessons for the Heart. 18mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
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